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PREFACE. 





Tue period fixed by the Punjab Government for the com- 
pilation of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 


matter for the present work ; and his duties have been confined 


to throwing the already existing material into shape, supple- 
menting it as far as possible by contributions obtained from 
district officers, passing the draft through the press, circulating 
_ it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections 
and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing 
the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this dis- 
trict consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer 
compiled between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, 
Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have been supplied 
by district officers ; while the report on the Census of 1881 has 
been utilised. Of the present volume, Section A of Cap. V 
(General Administration), and the whole of Cap. VI (Towns), 
have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ; Section A of Cap. LIT (Statistics of Population) has 
been taken from the Census Report; while here and there 
passages have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham's compila- 
tion already referred to. But with these exceptions, the great 
mass of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, 
from Mr. Fanshawe's Settlement Report of the district. 
| The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by 

Colonels Grey and Harcourt and Messrs. Steel and Fanshawe, 
and by the [rrigvation Department so far as regards the canals of 
the district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the 
spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout 
by him in accordance with the prescribed system of translitera- 
tion. The final edition, though completely compiled by the 
Editor, has been passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 
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ROHTAK. 
CHAPTER L. 
THE DISTRICT. 





SECTION A.—DESCRIPT] 

The Rohtak district is the most south-eastern of the three 
districts of the Hiss4r division, and lies between north latitude 
28° 19° and 29° 17’, and east longitude 76° 17° and 77° O. It 


is situated on the confines of Rajpitana, far beyond the southern 


boundary of the Panj4b proper ; and is in shape extraordi- 
marily like Ireland, with the south-eastern portion of Thajjar super- 
added. Its length is62 miles, and its breadth in the centre 40 
miles, The eentre of the district is about 730 feet above sea level, 
sind the fall of the country as far as the Jhajjar border is from north 
to south at about one foot per mile. In Jhajjar the slope 1s slightly 
from south to north, and the Rohtak district is remarkable as the 

oint where the watershed of Mulwal to the north-west changes to 
that of Rajpitdna from the south. In the three northern tabsils 
there is also a very considerable slope from west to east. The 
district is bounded on the north by Jind territory and the Panipat 
tahsil of Karndl; on the east by the Sonepat and Delhi tahsils of 
Delhi and the Gurgdon taheil of the Gurgéon district ; on the south 
by the Patandi State, the Rewdri tahsil of Gurg4on, and the Nahar 
villages of the Dajina Naw4b ; and on the west by the Dadri pargana 
of Jind, the Bhaw4ni and Hansi tabsils of Hissar and the Jind terri- 
tory itself. | 

te ig divided into four tahsile, of which that of Gohana com- 
prises the northern, that of Jhajjar the southern, that of Simpla 
the east central, and that of Rohtak the west central portion of the 
district. At the points of junction of the three southern tahsils, 
and completely surrounded by Rohtak villages, are situated the two 
estates of Dujana and Mabrina, comprising an area of 11¢ square 
miles, and forming a portion of the territory of the Dojiua State. 
Some leading statistics regarding the district and the several tahsils 
into which it is divided are given in Table No. I. on the opposite 

oe, The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 souls, 






as follows :— 
Rolitak oo one soe 15,699 
Jhajjar -_m ae nee 11,650 
at Rohtak a little 


The administrative head-quarters are situated 
to the north-west of the centre of the district ; and while only the 
southern half of the Jhajjar tabsil lies more than 25 miles from 
the civil station, the farthest points are barely 40 miles distant. 
Robtak stands 27th in order of area and 19th in order of popu- 
lation, among the 32 districts of the provinee, comprising 1-70 per 
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Chapter - I, A. 
General description. 


Physical aspect, 


iil 


eent. of the total area, 2-94 per cent. of the total population, and 
408 per cent. of the urban population of British territory. It 
contains but little more than half the average area of a Punjab 
district; but in extent of cultivation it ranks eighth, and in amount 
of revenne sixth, among the districts of the province, The latitude, 
longitude, and height in feet above the sea of the principal places 
in the district are shown below :— 
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Though Rohtak possesses no grand scenery, yet the canals 
with their belts of trees, the lines of sand-hills, the natural streams 
and lakes, and « few small rocky hills, in the south-west, give the 
district more diversified features than are met with in many of 
the plain tracts of the Punjab. The eastern border lies low, at the 
same level as the Delhi branch of the western Jamna canal, and the 
Najafgarh j4il, to which the streams of the Sahibi and Indori pass across 
the eastern corner of Jhajjar. A few miles from the east border, taken at 
the centre of the district, the surface rises pradnally toa level platean, 
which, speaking roughly, stretches as far as the town of Rohtak, 
andis in a manner demarcated enst and west hy two rows of 
sand-hills. Beyond the western line the surface slopes up again, 
till it ends on the Hissar border in a third high range. The depth 
of the water below the surface in the wells of those villages which 
are removed from the influence of the canals and streams, testifies 
clearly to the general exterior configuration of the country. Along 
the whole east border the depth to the water is 28 feet; at a 
distance of ten miles from tke Delhi boundary, and along a line 
drawn from below the canal village of Gauwri in Gohdna to 
Khingéi in Jhajjar, the average depth is 67 feet: down the 
centre of the district from the town of Rohtak to Gwalesan the 
depth is 67 feetalso; at adistance of 7-9 miles from the western 
border, the water is 80 feet below the surface, and along the western 
boundary of the Rohtak talisil 115 feet. Through the centre 
of the northern pargana and extending down to the Delhi and 
Hissir high road, runs a well-marked broad depression called 
locally the Nai addi, and which was once, no doubt, an arm of 
the river Jamnd. Along the bed or edges of this line of drainage, 
the Rohtak canal is brought, with a length of 32 miles in this 
district. The west of the Gohana tahsil is irrigated by the Batdnah 
canal; while the villages on the eastern border, and in the north- 
east of Simpla, receive water by means of long courses dug from 
the Delhi branch. The line of sand-hills which, with brenks 
here and there, runs down the eastern side of the Rohtak tabsil, 
rises to aconsiderable elevation in the Jhajjar sub-division which 
it crosses obliquely in a south-east direction, Below this range 
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the nature of the country changes, and the surface becomes Chapter I, A. 
more undulating, and the soil lighter; the depth of the water from — p,scrintive, 
the surface is also less by ten feet than in the wells along the py, ica) aspect. 
northern edge of the tahsil, and, except in a few westerly | 
villages,does not lie more than 45 fect from the ground. This is 
the tract of the wells, which elsewhere in the district are found 
in numbers only in the flood-affected tract of Sampla, and ina 
few villages above and below Bahadurgarh on the low-lying eastern 
border. Along the east of the Jhajjar tahsil and in the south-east 
corner of Simpla, lie the villages which receive floods on their way 
to or from the Najafgarh jAil, and which are locally called dahri or 
ddéar; in the southern tahsil the course of the streams is dotted 
with lakes enclosed by sand-hills. In the extreme south-east of 
the district three small rocky hills are found, rising about 500 feet 
above the surface of the country, and of the same nature as 
many others situated in Rewsri and Dadri, and visible from 


the 
Canals, 


m. 
The Rohtak canal derives its origin from the first attempt of 
Nawab Mardin Ali Khan to divert water from the old channel 
constructed for the irrigation of the hunting ground of Hissdr- 
Firoza to the city of Delhi, which occurred in or about 1643 A.D. 
Seeking to avnil himself of the former line as far as possible, the 

‘vat engineer took his canal out of that dag more than 250 years 

efore him at ddéshi, and followed the natoral depression of the 
Nai saddi to Gohina, from which point he tarned off in a south- 
enst direction to Jétolé below Kharkhaudah. This line may still 
be plainly traced from Gohana, to the north-east corner of Sampla, 
through Rabarha, Katwal, Bhainswal Kalin, Farmanah Bidhlan, and 
Khandah. Thealignment, however, did not turn out a success, and on 
one occasion the works below Gohana, by which the water was divert- 
ed from the depression, gave way, and a terrible flood poured down 
the hollow on to the old town of Lalpura, lying two miles west of 
Rohtak, which it is said to have destroyed. This is hardly possible, 
though the malaria engendered by the flood may have been the 
cause of the depopulation of the place; but at any rate on account 
of this accident a now line, which is still in use, was dug for the 
Delhi canal, from Rer, above Jdéshi, to Jitola. After fertilising 
the country for 120 years, the Rohtak canal, which, under the 
Mughals, extended only as far as Goliina, ceased to flow about 1760 

‘ ao. In 1795 it was described by George Thomas as “ out of repair, 
dried up, and in many places almost destroyed.” The people spoke of 
it regretfully then, as the Nahr-i-Bihisht, the Canal of Paradise. 
Water was first restored in 1821, and four years later the 
ennal waa Tf y repaired; in 1831 it was extended to the 
town of Rohtak, and has continued to run withont iter- 
ruption ever since. Dnuring all the mad follies of the summer 
months of 1857, no one attempted to destroy the canal. Shortly 
after it was re-opened, the famine of 1833-34 gave an immense 
impulse to irrigation, and a second drought in 1837-38 led the 
people to turn their attention to the permanent nse of the water 
of the canal. It leaves the Hissér branch at Joshi, 14 miles above 
the northern boundary of Gobdna, and enters the district with 












Chapter 1, A. 
Canals, 


Canal drainage 
line 


eal 


anomioal maximum discharze of 500 cubic feet per second ; the 
bed, however, is at present badly silted, and the actual discharge 
is about 220 cubic feet only. The Biitanah canal was dug in 
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1836-37,-in order to water the higher-lying villages to the west of 


the main central depression ; it also leaves the Hissar canal near 
Jdshi, and has a maximom discharge of 180 cubic feet per second 
where it enters the Rohtak district. Near Ganganah it dividea into 
tavo branches, one fork passing east of Biitiuah, and the other 
west. Irrigation from these canals is, asa rule, effected by short 
water-courses ; the only large distributaries are those to Ahmadpur, 
Majré, Ganwn, Kahoi and Pdthi, and Makranli Khord. The 
north-east corner of Gohdna is watered by the tail of the Waisarwalla 
Rajbaha (discharge 50 cubic feet per second), which leaves. the 
Rohtak canal 11 miles above the border. Below this corner a 
number of cuts tuken ont of the Delhi canal, which is about 4 or 7 
niles distant, and known as the Jadid Raéjlahds Nos. [TX and XII 
(whichare named locally after the villages which they irrigate), 
and the Bhainewil Rajbaha, water the border villages of the tohsil, 
Rajhaha No, XII enters the district at Saragthal, and is tailed into 


the Rohtak eanal, below the Rabarha bridge after crossing the lands - 


of Kakanah, Jauli, Kheri Damkan and Barotah. The discharge of this 
ehannel isat present 90 cubic feet per second, andit is intended 
to enpply irrigation to all villages below the point where it joina the 
Rohtak canal, and thos allow the obstructions caused by the old 
eanal banks, across the lines of natural drainage around and above 


Mahmadpir and Gohana to be removed, The villages along the — 


eastern border began to irrigate in 1833-36, with the exception 
of those on the Bhainswal Rajbihd, which was constructed in 1867, 
but all the distributaries from the Delhi canal have lately been 
remodelled. The Sampla villages are irrigated by six principal water- 
courses, known as the Silanah, Sissinah, Rolinah, Baronih, Gopél- 
pur, and Tikri Rajlahas; the last irrigates the three detached canal 
villages of Bahidurgarh, Parndlah and Hasanpur. The channels, 
except the last, ware constructed between a.D, 1833 and 1839; the 
Rohnah and Gopalpur euts have a discharge of about 25 enbie feet 
per second each, the others are smaller; the Delhi canal is 3 or 4 
miles distant from the edge of the district where these water-courses 
are taken ont of it. The Gopalpur Rajbaba has lately been much 
improved and extended, and it now reaches down to Asandah. 
Closely connected with the canals are the canal drainage lines 
of the Sampla tahsil. These unite east of Hasangarh, from which 
place a shallow course is scratched on the surface of the country 
through Jasaur, Asaudah and Sankhaul to the depression which runs 
up from the far north end of the Najafgarh jiél to Bahddur- 
garh, <A second channel, which runs down the Delhi border from 
Thana Kalan by Kutabgarh, Ladpur and Nizimpar, is also 
tailed into the Bahadurgarh depression. The west arm of the 
Rohtak drain comes from Juan, cight miles above the northern 
border of the tabsil, and passes through the villages of Ridha 
Gorar, Bakheta and Humaytnpur; intoit the waters of the Judo 
swamp pour, when the rains are heavy and the Delhi canal is full. 
Two eastern branches, the westerly from the Bhatgdon jhil and the 
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easterly from Baddnab (which places lie five and four miles from 
the Sampla border), unite in Khaudah and pass through Khar- 


Chapter I, A. 


khandah and Rohnah to Hasangarh, the floods being diverted by a Cunal! drainage lived, 


moderate cutting and bank from breaking across the north of 
Kharkhaudah and joining the drainage line at Thana Kalan above 
mentioned, The lines are known locally ns the Ganda mdld, putrid 
channel, or éad-ro, and during late years they have wroucht terrible 
havoc in the villages which they traverse. The channel was badly 
chosen, and was quite unprotected ; the floods used to escape into 
the village ponds, over the village lands, and up to the interior of 
the very villages themselves, The drainage lines have been com- 
pleted, and have been supplemented by a drain from Narkaudah 
ong passes into the main drain; and are now in perfect working 
order. 

Turning from the canals, we come next to the natural 
streams of the Jhajjar tahsil, which flow from south to north, and, 
after falling into the Jamna through the Najafgarh jhit, flow back 
from north to south. The Sahibi rises in the Mewat hills ronning 
up from Jeypur to Alwar near Manoharpur and Jitgarh, which are 
situated about 30 miles north of the capital of the former State. 
Gathering volume from a hundred petty tributaries, it forms a broad 
stream along the boundary of Alwar and Patan, and crossing the 
north-west corner of the former below Nimraudh and Shajehdnpur, 
enters Rewari above Két Kasim. From this point it flows due north 
through Rewari and Pataudi (passing seven miles east of the former 
town, and three miles west of the latter), to Lohdri in the south- 
east corner of the vEe talsil, which it reaches after a course 
of over 100 miles. Flowing throngh Lohdri and throwing off 
branches into Pataudah and Kheri-Sultén, itagain passes throngh 
the Gurgaon district, till it finally enters Rohtak at the village of 
EKutani. ‘The Indori rises near the old ruined city and fort of Indor, 
perched on the Mewat hills, west of the Guredon town of Nuh. 
One main branch goes off north-west and joins the Salubi bed on the 
southern border of the Hewari tahail ; while the collected waters of a 
number of feeders of the north branch pass three miles west of 
Tauro, spread over the low lands round Bahora and ultimately alse 
fall into the Sahibi near the south of Pataudi, The two streamea 
have.no separate bed now above this point; the east branch in 
Kotani, which is called the Indori, really takes off three miles below 
the Jhajjar border from the same bed as the west branch or Salabi. 
The reason why the Indori preserves i 
the better known of the two streams, is that owing to the proximity 
of its sources its floods appear alter a moderate rainfall, while the 
Sabibi, which flows a long distance through adry and sandy country, 
comes down in volnmes.only in years of heavy rain. Under native 
rule, moreover, the Sahibi used to be dammed across at Kot Kasim 
and Jharthal on the south border of Rewari, and its waters were 
diverted to the west, so that only the Indori floods flowed down 
the Sahibi channel, Still, in spite of the two names, it is an un- 
doubted fact that there ts only one channel by which the united 
waters of both these streams enter the Rohtak district. 


ta separate name, and is almost 


Natural streome, 


Sahibi. 
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On reaching Kutdni, the stream divides into two branches, - 
One passes due north and joins the depression between Yakubptir 
and Fattehpir; the other tarns west, and in Naglah again divides, 
the one branch passing np to the low lands above Dadri, and the 
other continning west to Zahidpir, After throwing an arm into 
the Bathérnh ghél, the latter turns north to Aurangpdr, and flows 
throngh a Inke thera alone the foot of the sand-hills to Silauah 
and the two Silanis. At this pointit changes its course abruptly to the 
east, amd | through a gap in the sand-hills to the lake between 
Kot Kalal and Sarah, and thenee working south to the lakes of Kailoi 
aml Dadri (where it is joined by the branch going north from 
Naglah), falls into the expanse between Sindhi, Yakibpir and 
Fattehpir, to which the branch from Kutani flows direct. From 
here the re-united stream turns sharply to the north again, and 
passing throng a second sand ridge, between Fattehpir and 
Niwanah, enters Badli throngh the masonry sluicea of the often 
threatened but still existing band of Nawab Feiz Muhammad Khan. 
Thence tt passes into the Delhi district by two arma, the heat defined 
yoing throngh Dewarkhanah and Lohat to Dhindhdsa, and the 
other by a huge shallow sweep up the west side of Badli and under 
the town, When the floods come down in full volume, all the de- 
pressions along their course fill from side to side: the water generally 
rises in a few days and passes off in two or three weeks. The Inkes 
abore Aurungpdr and below Kot Kalél and Sirah never dry, and 
even the others nsually retain some water in the lowest parts of their 
heds all the year round. The Najafgarh jAé lies five miles distant from 
the Jhajjar border, and throws ont from the centre and northern end 
two shallow depressions, fourteen miles and eight miles long, back 
to Bapaniah and Bahadurgarh ; while the low-lying lands of Jhajjar are 
thus irrigated by the streams as they come down to the jAil; those 
of Sampla are affected by floods passing up from the overtilled jhit 
itself. The view of the lakes with their waters rendered intensely blue 
by the surronnding sand-hills, fringed with lnxuriant crops of wheat 
and sugarcane, and covered with flocks of ducks, geese, and 
anow-white pelicans, is very heantiful in the spring. | 

Besides the S4hibi and Indori, the Kashaoti or Hansaoti aed 
to irrigate the Jhajjar tahsil. This rises helow Patan, west of the 
northern sources of the Sahib, and takes a uniformly north- 
enstern course alone the border of Nimrinah, to the western 
boundary of Rewari, from which it passes into the corner of 
the Jhajjar below Kosli, after a course of some 60 miles, It was 
once united to the Sahibi by a channel across the south of the Jhajjar 
talisil, but this lias long ceased to carry water, and is handhe 
traceable now, The main depression is well marked in niany 
places, and in the spring may be easily traced by the more luxuriant 
crops grown along its bed, Five and a balf miles below the 
Rohtak boundary, the stream is dammed at Dahina, and, in 
consequence, flood waters seldom come down it now, except in 
years of very heavy rain. Inside the Jhajjar tabsil its course 
rns between Koslt nnd (ruriani, past ‘Tdambaheri, Chhapar, 
and across the north of Klidan to Surahti, where it divides into 
two arms. The eastern branch passes due north throngh the 
sand-hills, and ends in the south corner of the lands of Jhajjar: 
the western turns to Kanwah (near which itis moat inarkedly 
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defined), and following the north-western slo of the sand-hills 
niong their southern base, extends to Chhichhakwas, and thence 
hy a broad flat depression, to the south of the Rohtak tahsil itself 
below Beri. 

Sand-hills run down the centre of the district in two 
pretty regular and parallel lines from north to south, the western- 
most, by the town of Rohtak, being the far more important: 
parallel again to these is the short line on the Hissar border, 
The worst stretches of sand are found in the range which slopes 
downwards across the north of the Jhajjar tahsil, The sand-hilla 
which lie south of this chain are of a different character to any 
others, being broad-backed and without sharp crests. There are 
four kinds of sand-hills: those on which inferior autumn crops 
are grown; these on which good grass is found with dabul bushes, 
and kiép and pdla jungle; those on which sar and dkh alone will 
crow; and those on which nothing will grow, being merely heda of 
shifting sand, constantly moving on from west to east and 
occasionally threatening villages, as in the case of Buriawas. The 
eand-hills of the northern tahsil are generally of the first class 
with a little drift sand on their crests. The second class is well 
represented by the ridges in Dubaldhan and Ddrindh; the third 
class may be seen inthe lines round Karanduh; while the fourth 
consists generally of patches scattered thronghout ranges of one 
of the other classes. ‘Ihe worst stretch of this type lies west of 
Daolah and Baktiérpir in Jhajjar. 

The surface of the country, although flat, undulates more or 
less everywhere, and a perfectly level stretch of any extent is rare, 
The soil consists as a rule of a good, light-coloured, alluvial loam, 
called rauelf, which yields splendid crops in return for very little 
labour; the lighter and sandier soil found in the ridges and at 
. lower elevations is called bhdr, while the clay soila are termed 

ddékar and matiydr, according to their tenacity ; the former splits 
‘nto fissures after being irrigated. The clay soila are found only 
in depressions, to which the greater amount of their argillaceous 
matter has been conveyed by the rain from the surrounding higher 
lands: they are commonest along the central canal drainage line, 
and in the naturally flooded (dahr/) depressions, where they form 
an exceedingly rich black soil in Jhajjar, and a curious grey soil 
(perhaps in the process of becomin black) round Bupaniah. The 
names of the soils were introduce by the North-Western Amina 
at the first Regular Settlement, but they are now universally 
and solely recognised. The whole of the soil contains salts, and 
is termed khdri binedh by the people. The water in the drinking 
wells throughout the district is kept sweet only by the eanala, or 
the natural streams, or the tanks, on which they are ever owhere 
sunk. AeA efflorescence, called shér, is unfortunately not unknown, 
although it has not developed along the canals in Rohtak sv badly as 
in Delhi and Karnal; it occurs chiefly in Mahmudpur and a few 
other villages above Malwidpir in the north-east of the Gobana 
tahsil, round Kharkhandah, and above the town of Rohtak. The 
evil in nearly all of these cases is cansed by obstructions to the 
natural drainage lines. The main depression down which the Rohtak 
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Chapter I, A. canal is taken, commences above Safidon, and is joined at intervals 


Descriptive. 


Climate, 


by a number of others from the east, starting below Karnal and 
Panipat. One of these side lines joins the main branch at Mahmudpdr, 
another at Gohana, and here it is that the chief development of reh 
is caused by the drainage water being held up by the caual bank. 
Round Chhichranéh and above Rohtak, the harm is done by the canal 
crossing the main depression of the Nai naddi; in the north-east of 
Sampla the water-courses check the natural flow of the surfaee 
drainage water in many places, and recently the floods from the bad-ro 
have in most villages seriously aggravated the evils of older origin. 
The Rajput estates in the south-east of Jhajjar, and those in the enst 
of the etrele, of unlined wells (chdAdt khdim) suffer good deal from 
salt efflorescence; elsewhere the surface of the soil throughont the 
district is generally free from this pest. Brine wells exist in Zabid- 
purand Silanah, and salt is manufactured from them. 

The hot mouths of the year begin from the end of April, ero 
the nights often remain cool until June, During June and July the 
heat is intense, until the rain falls; at the same time it is certainly 
not so fierce a heat as in the centre and west of the Punjab. Hot 
winds blow steadily from the west all day, enabling cooling appliances 
to be worked indeed, but bringing up constant dust-storms (cimelha) 
fromthe Rajpitana desert, often of such density as to produce almost 
utter darkness. The first rains fall between 25th June and 15th 
July, as a rule ; but the heat remains moderated for only a few days 
after each downpour, The final rains take place from 20th Septem- 
ber to 15th October ; after this the nights beeome deliciously cool, 
but the days are still hot till the middle of November, Frost gene- 
rilly oeeurs about the close of the year, and sometimes deuiu in 
Febroary. During February and March, strong winds often blow, 
to the great discomfort of sojourners in tents, and in the latter end of 
March and in April thunder-storms are not unusual, The avor 
rainfall of the district for the Inst 19 years has been 194 inches ; 
124 from June to August, 4-2 in September and Ocvtober, | inch at 
Christmas, 1-9 inch at other odd times. In the adjoinmg districts, 
the average rainfall for the same period is as follows :—Karnal St-2, 
Dethi 318, Gurgaon 30-4, Hissie 14°1 ; in the North-Western Pro. 
Vinces the rain belt, of from 25 to 30 inches, faces the Punjab dis- 
triets which lie along the Jamud. The climate, though severe in 
point of heat, is healthy, aud may be not inaptly described in the 
quaint language of the memoirs of George Thomas, as “in general 
salubrious, though when the sandy and desert country lying to the 
westward becomes heated, it is inimical to an European eonsti~ 
tution.” 

Table No. IID shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall reprise 

ferel at each of the rain-gauge stations in 
ea. pares the district for ench year, from 1866-67 to 

__| mich. | 1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for the 

as |) «(four aaah years is shown in the margin, 
The distributions of the rainfall thronghout 
i is shown in Tablz Nos, IIA and 
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In sanitation the district is as backward os any in the Ponjab, Qhapter I, A. 


and this is the more dangerons because man and cattle alike drink 
from the open tanks (johars) and not from the wells, asin many parts, 


The death-rate is put at 21 per 1,000, but this is of course, as else- ffealth and sank 
tation, 


where, moch below the real mark; the normal birth rate of six 
municipal towns is put at 38 per 1,000. The number of deaths from 
fever is over the average for the whole Panjab; the number of cholera 
deaths in the two years of the Hardwar fair, viz., 1867 and 1879, 
were 1,066 and 2,930. There is not the least doubt that the cholera 
in 1879 was brought from Hardwar. ‘The first cases occurred seven 
days after the great day of the fair, and of 168 villages attacked, 

onle from 185 had been to the fair, There were over 4,000 seizures 
in all; and the towns suffered Jess than villages as compared with 
1867: nearly all the villages which suffered most were in the 
Rohtak tahsil,—Beri, Sdnghf, Nidinah, Mehim and others. 
Sinall-pox was prevalent in 1869, 1877 and 1878: in the 


first year nearly 3 of the deaths were due to this disense, The  Sirkness of 1879. 


-a¥erage number of deaths for ten years up to 1878 was 11,044 ; 
but the deaths of the last year of that series, and of the year next 
following (187), reach the startling figures of 20,178 and 35,732, 
Durin those two years a terrible scourge of fever fell on the district, 
und the deaths of these two seasons equalled those of no less 
than 54 average preceding years. Over 46,000 deaths of the above 
sad tale were due to fever, and in autumn the sickness was s0 severe 
that the cropa could not be cut, aud the usual harvesting wage to the 
reaper was oné-lu/f of the yield. This sickness cannot fail to have 
been a great blow to the people, one-tenth of the population having 
been taken away in two years. It has been often observed that 
severe fever follows cholera, and this was certainly the case in 
Rohtak in 1879, but it was not so iu 1869: the people maintain that 
severe sickness always follows shortly after a year of drought, which 
they are disposed to believe generates noxious influences im the eotl. 
In 1877 and 187%, when small-pox was raging, the people turned 
readily to vaccination, but it 1s not popular among the children nal 
women. Mr. Fanshawe writes: “* When o sudden stampede of the 
former, accompanied by violent yells and sudden falls, has taken 
place as 1 entered a village, 1 have been informed, by way of apo- 
logy, that it was not I whom the children feared, but that they 
supposed that Iwas the dhawald Salis.” The average deaths of 
the first four mouths of the year are 2,792, or G98 per month ; of the 
second four months, 3,410, or $52 a month ; and for the last four 
months, 4,842, or 1,210 per month, Sickness increases suddenly 
with the fevers of September : October and November are the worst 
mouths of the year ; in December there is a full again to the level 
of September, and in January the nominal standard of the first 
third of the year is reached.” 

The subject of sanitation cannot be treated without reference 
once more to the state of the villages swamped by the canal and 
drainage chanuvels. The former were inspected by Dr. Dempster 
in 1847 A. D., and again by Dr. Taylor in 1867; the reports of 
both have been printed, and the state of things disclosed in them 
is most. melancholy, In 1847 the percentage of persons suffering 
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from enlarged spleen in the worst villages on the main canal was 
44, and in 1867 in the same villages it was 25. The new alignment 
of the canal will do away with much of the worst suffering in 
Gohana, but the source of the evils of the Sampla drainage lines is 
now being controlled and removed. Stone in the bladder is common, 
as well as guinea-worm, along the irrigated tracts. Intermittent 


fever and agne are common, with their 4 io enlargement of - 
fate. 


spleen, dropsy, and anmmia, Pneumonia is ly prevalent throngh- 
out the autumn and winter, owing cheifly to the extreme range of 
temperature during the twenty-four hours, | 

Tables Nos, XI, XIA., XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics. of births and deaths for the district and for ita 
towns during the last five years; while the birth and death-rates 
since 1868, so far as available, will be found at page 43, for the 
general population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several 
larwe towns of the district. Table No. AIT shows the number of 
insane, blind, deaf-inutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 
1881; while Table No. RXAXAVIIL shows the working of the dis- 
pensaries since 1577. 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is ns yet so general in its 
nature, and so little hasbeen done in the Punjab in the way of 


detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to disenss the | 


local geology of separate districts, but a sketch of the geology of 
the province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr. 
Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
is published in éxtensoin the provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet, — | 

The last Administration Report shows the following mines in 
the Rohtak district: “Labadpur and Silanah, 1,315 beds for evaporat- 
ing 125,000 maunds of édari salt, and 313 pans for making 31,300 
maunds of crude saltpetre. Sales to the amount of Rs, 84,000 were 
effected during the year, the salts being exported, after being refined, 
to Farrnkhabad and Calcutta for use in preserving skins. Singhpirah, 
two mines yielding 600,000 mannds of soft kankar of superior 
quality used for making lime. Mindra, Shadipdr, and Biriawas 
quarries of building stone.” | 

The following description of the Sultanpdir salt sources, which 


lie partly in the Rohtak district, lias been furnished by the Customa 


Department. The administrative arrangements are separately 
described in Chapter V :— 

There are clusters of villages south-west of Delhi situated 
partly in the Gurgdon, and partly in the Rohtak district, where 


the manufacture of salt by the evaporation of brine raised from wells, 


has been carried on from a period long antecedent to British 
supremacy, They ore known as the Snltanpar Mahal, ore 
spread over an area of about 20 square wiles, and comprise the 
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villages of Sultanpir, Saidpdr, Mahammadpur, Sadlirana, Kaliawas, 
Ikhalpur, Mobdrikpir, Bassirpdr, Zahidptr, and Silinah. The salt 
is called Sult4npiri, and is of good quality, containing about 90 to 05 
per cent, of sodium cliloride. 

The manufacture of salt is exclusively from natural brine derived 
from wells. The brine seems inexhaustible, as some of the works 
have been in operation apparently for the last 200 years, and no 
deterioration is observable. The brine ia evaporated by solar heat in 
shallow chunam lined pans, which vary in extent from 200 feet by 
G0 feet, to only 60 feet by 40 feet, and in depth from 10 to 
12 inches. To each well is attached one or more sets of pans, 
each set consisting on, an average of about nine pans, so arranged 
that there isa slight fall from each pan into the one next beyond 
it, When, after the annaal repairs, which take place about 
February, the pans are all in order, the highest is filled with brine 
from the well, aud the brine is allowed to stand there for one, two or 

more days, according to the season and the weather, the peri 
being shorter in the hot and longer in the cold weather. After thna 
standing, the brine is run into the second pan, the first being refilled, 
and then from the second to the third pan and so on, until the brine 
reaches the last pan but one, and there it is allowed to remain, 
receiving perhaps one or two accessions from ita predecessor, until a 
commencement of erystallization is observed, when itis at once turned 
into the last pan and crystallization allowed to proceed. This is the 
most delicate part of the process; if the best salt is to be made anid at 
the same time none wasted, the progress of the deposit (for the erys- 
tala form on the floor of the pans) must be closely watehed. Up to 
a certain period nothing but edible salt ts deposited ; after that other 
allied sults begin to drop, and the edible salt mnst then be at once 
removed, and the mother liquor, of which no farther use is made, 
run off: otherwise, espect 
evaporation taken as a whole are bitter and uneatable. Not more 
than eight inches depth of brine at most is run into the first pan, 
and it is reduced to half that quantity, or even less, before it reaches 
the last but onepan. When the brine has sufficiently concentrated 
to be transferred to the crystallizing pan, the manafactarer skims 
the surface of it (taking care not todisturb the sediment) with some 
flat-curved instrument, usually a cow's rib-bone, with which he 
succeeds in removing all the lighter sole poas together with leaves, 
straw, and the like that may have settled on the brine. In the cold 
weather the salt rarely erystallizes under a month from the date the 
brine is drawn, but in the hot weather a period of ten or twelve days 
‘The number of manufactnrers employed in 1882-83 was 298; 
the number of wells worked was $22; and the number of pans 4,487. 
The annual yield averages some 6} lakhs of maunds (see figures in 
Chapter V, Section A). The produce belongs to the manufacturer, who 
ells it at the curreat Erie of the period, unless, as generally happens, it 
hasbeen hypothecat , in which case the creditor takes possession. After 
t dues the salt is exported to the south-eastern 


paying the Governmen : Xpor 
districts of the Punjab and into the North-Western Provinces and 


ially at soma works, the gross products of 
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Oudh. The Rajpitdna-Malwa Railway from Delhi passes closes to 
some of the sult works, and there is a branch line from the Gurhi 
Station with sidings to the works in Mubarikpur and eleewhere, but 
the line does not enter the confines of the Rohtak district. The price 
of the salt at the works ranges from 9 annas to 24 annas per maund, 
according to quality, the average being about 5? antias per mannd. 
In the markets which it enters after paying the duty and Adkimi 
cess, it sells according to distanee and amount of freight at from 
Rs. 3-2-6 to Rs, 2-10-0 per maund. The preventive system in force 
is deseriled in Chapter V, Section A. 

Saltpetre is extracted from the earth of old sites in all parts 
of the district. The mineral wealth of Rolitak consists almost solely 
of kanéar, which is found in most parts at a moderate depth below 
the surface, und proves a fatal enemy to the growth of trees in most 

arts. Bands of kankar beds cropping out of the ground are notice- 
able in Mokrah, aud the villares west of it in the Rohtak tahefl: the 
people call lands with kanéer in them kabel. Particularly pure 
kankar for making lime is found in Birohar and Singhpirah. The 
little hills round Guriani are formed of a dark brown-blue limestone, 
Which has supplied building material for all the houses and wells 
from Ratanthal to Kosli. 

The domestic animals of the district are much the same as those 
elsewhere ip the south of the Punjab, Camels are fewer, horses are 
not common, and horse-breeding is rare. Among the wild beasts, 
wolves are not unoccasionally met with, and leopards are sometimes 
seen ; foxes, jackals and wild cats abound in the jungles. Snakes 
arecommon, Of the deadly kinds the chief are the cobra and karait, 
the former of great size. Scorpions are rare, The return of rewards 
om for the destraction of wild animals shows that during the posta 
five years some O90 wolves and two leopards have been killed; the 
deaths of 72 persons have been cansed by snake-bite during the 
last four years, and one child was killed by a wolf. The tank at 
Mahmuidypuir was formerly famous for the namber of alligators which 
it contained, but sinee it was silted up by turning the canal into it, they 
have disappeared, Wild pigs are to be found in the jungle, ander 
the canal banks, but they are not common, Of game, black buck 
in the north and west, clidrd (ravine deer) throughout the centre 
and south, and wilgdt (called by the people rajh), in the Chhuck- 
hakwas and Matanheél reserves, are the largest,” Geese, ducks nd 
teal of all kinds, and flocks of wading birds are found on the Jhajjar 
Jakes, and on some of the swamps along the canal; a few duck may 
be seen on the tank of nearly every villagre in the winter ; snipe 
are met with in a few spots in Gohdna; black partridge and kulang 
in the canal vilinges; common partridge, sundgrouse and quail 
everywhere ; hares in all dry patehes of jungle, and often in the fields, 
Bustard are occasionally seen. Peacocks run wild in many villages, 
but the people are averse to their being shot. The common field 
birds inelude no peculiar ones; green pigeons are plentiful round 
* Nork.—In 1823 tho author of * Pen and Poneil Sketches in Indin™ met with 


herds of wilgat in the (then) dense jungle between Mebim and Madinih, and shot « 
hymna wear Kobteak itecif. 
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Jhajjar. The banks of the eanal and the canal villages, and even 


some rain-land villages, are overrun by monkeys, which are great gaotog, 


pests. They rifle the sugarcane fielde whenever they get a chance; 
they prevent any young trees from growing, and they often threaten 
women and children carrying food to the fields; the people, however, 
are nnwilling, on religious grounds, to kill them, thongh they are 
very willing to see them killed, and will often ask an Englishman 
to shoot a few as a warning to the rest. The mosquitoes of the 
naturally flooded villages are famous, and their fame is reeorded in 
the following lines :— | 

* Machchor ka glor Thidri, Naurangour thinah ; 

“Sith goon jagie ke, Sandhé, Sdndhi, Fattehpur, Yakubpur, Nimanah ; 

“Théri théri Bédli, aor ari Ukbalehdr oh.” 

The mosquitoes of Gohana are said not to bite: this may be 
true as regards natives of the country; they certainly bite Eure 
peans. In the summer evenings, before the whole shade of the trees 
on the canal banks is dancing with the light of the fireflies, the 
amount of animal life of all kinds which may be seen from the road 
ig perfectly astonishing. 

Except along the canals and chief water-conrses, and immedi- 
ately ronnd the villages, trees are painfully wanting in the Rohtak 
scenery. In the fields they are met with only at intervals ; thongh 
elumps of poor wood are scattered round the ontlying ponds and 
tanks, except in Jhajjar, where there are but few of these. Almost any 
trees of the plains will grow along the canal bauks; the commonest 
are the shisham, ktker, én, mulberry, iris and mango. Round the 
civil station and the tahsile shisham and «iris are grown, On the 
village tanks pipal, kead#, and ktkar trees abound ; in the villngre 
reserved jungles (dignified with the name of banta), jand, jal and dhdk, 
and beneath them low bushes. These reserved village jungles form 
the only considerable tracts which have not come under the plough 
in most estates, and their almost invariable presence round the 
village site is one of the distinctive peculiarities of the district, and 
forms a striking feature of the revenue survey maps. In the fields 
the commonest trees are Afkar and rennj or nimdar, in about 
equal numbers, the former being more common in Jhajjar, where 
the fardsh is the only tree which grows well in the sandy tracts. 
Groves are rare: a few are to be fonnd in the canal villages, 
and those in Kailof (Rohtak) and Sihdéti deserve mention : the village 
reserved jungles of the canal villages often consist of fine Aibara 
as well as of the trees above mentioned. Two of the Government 
reserves of the Jhajjar tahsil contain some timber, but it is generally 
poor and stunted. The small rainfall, the sandy soil, and the 
presence of kankar, are all unfavourable to the growth of trees, 
and it has been calculated that every one planted by the district 
authorities, and which consented te grow to maturity, must have 
cost between forty and fifty rupees. In nearly all cases the foliage 
is sadly kept down by the loppings and shearings which the trees 
undergo to provide an apology for fodder in years of famine, 
Those, however, which are situated round the tanks and in the 
village jungles are never felled except for a common village 
‘purpose, or when there ts mo other possible way of paying the 
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Government revenue. Inthe few rain-land gardens which exist, 
the jéman and hér trees are found in profusion; in the eanal gardens 


| pomegranates, limes, apricots, mulberries and mangoes are culti- | 


vated, and the sale of their produce yields a condsiderable income: a 
few date trees (thajur—Pheniz dactylifera) are scattered in small 
numbers around some villages; their fruit is almost wortliless, 
Except the Jhajjar reserves (hire) above-mentioned, there are no 
grass preserves in the district, and mo large stretches of jungle; 
the only moderate sized tracts are at Matanhél, Chand i, and between 
Pathi and Bhainswal Khurd. Jungle bushes grow freely every- 
where, the most common being the Ains and bi'nad and jhdr pdla; 
and thorns spring up all around with an amazing facility ; round a 
few villages a cactns hedge (négphan—Opuntia dillenit) may he 
found. Grass is abundant in sengone of Tis pia rain on the nnen|ti- 
vated lands and among the crops; but in years of drought it withers 
from off the face of the country, except in the canal villages. 

The following is 1 complete list of the more common trees of 
the district. They are almost all self-sown, though the pipal, fardah, 


airis, and shisham usually require to be planted ont. Jdnd (Pro- 


soya spicigera), Siris (Albizeia lebbek), Xikar (eacia arabica), 
nim-bhur or nim-ber (Zizyphus), bukhain (Melia sempervirens), 
jand (Prosopis spicigera), jal (Salvadora olewides), khair (Aca- 
cia eatechu), beri (Zizyphus jujubal, barndh (Cretava religiosa), 
tamarind (Tamarindus indica), rahird (Tecoma undulata), hinge 
( Salanitis agyptiaca), sissu (Daldergia sissoo),’ nim (Melia azadi- 


rachta), Jardsh (Tamarix orientalis), pipal (Ficus religiosa), aim. 


(Nauclea parviflora), mango (Mangifera indica), jéman (Sizygium 
jambolanum), mulberry, tit (Aforus), dhdk ( Butea frondosa). 

The Atkar is the tree most commonly used for nearly all purposes 
of building, and for household and agricultural instroments: the 
wheels of carts are generally made of this wood, and its boles furnish 
the solid blocks which are placed upright in the ground, and forin the 
lower portion of the sugar-mills. The siris also, which is ealled sinddr~ 
1-darakhtdn, fiviialew these stumps, Stisham wood is nsed for nearly 
all the same purposes as kikar, but less commonly ; only the red kind 
is adapted for agricultaral implements. The timber of the deri, pipal, 
jdman tit, jdnt, siris and fardsh, is used in buildings ; the mango and 
jal (which, is safe from the attacks of white ants) for doors: the 
dingd and red wimber for ploughs, rakes, &e,., and especially for 
churns; and the rahird for bed-posts. The jént and faridsh supply the 
Wattlings for the unlined wells of the J hajjar talsil; the rounj and 
dhdk are largely made use of for well timbers, ns they are unnatlected 
by water. The fire-wood of the country is supplied by the 
Seri, pats dhiik, ran), Jarash and fendi: the Golia Jats and 
Musalimains alone burn the pipal; the best charconl ia nade from 
the titer, and after that from the jdnt, raunj and dhdk. This last tree 
farnishes the wood for the funeral pyres and marriage hearths—omi- 
nous conjunction | The jdnt tree has a seed called adngar (and aR dey 
jhinj), which the poorer people eat: the j¢l bears a sweet frait (pil or 
pilu), which is especially abundant in famine years, ripening in 
May, and giving a welcome supply of food to the people, But 
the greatest stand-by of the lower classes in years of distress is 
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the air bush (not éhair), This useful plant bears first a flower 
called bdrwah, which is eatable, and then a fruit which, when in 
its green state, is culled yt and is made intoa pickle, and when 
ripe and fit to eat, pinjié; in years of famine, it ts said that the 
bush flowers twice. The plum of the jédr pdld has already been 
mentioned. The keri fruit of the didk tree is used for dyeing; a 
gum also is exuded from this tree, and from the Mifar, whose bark 
is used for tanning and in the manufacture of country spirits. 

With moderate rain the cattle have no lack of grass pasture for 
most months of the year: from April to June grass is always 
seanty. The owner of a field is entitled to reserve it for the 
grazing of his own enttle for 12 to 15 days after the crop has been 
cut: then all the cattle of the village browse over the fields without 
distinction. The best and commonest grass is the dud, which, 
with m fair rainfall, Jasts allthe year round. Itis by far the 
most highly prized by the people, who say, “ thongh all other grass 
be burned up, the did will remain fresh.” It grows along the 
ground with long sprays, and has deep roots, which the people dig 
up as fodder in famine seasons. Most of the other grasses spring 
up with the early rains, and Inst only afew weeks or months: the 
best kinds are called locally chapriir,. sdnwak, makrd, dnjan, palud 
and géndhi. The dd grass which grows most commonly in the 
low-lying naturally-flooded lands, is of a coarse and hurtfal kind— 
“though an animal die, yet should he eat déé?” The dans grass is 
said to be good for horses—“ Adns grass for the horse, a stalf for a 
man”—and is much relished by camels and goats. Palud and 
gdndhé form the special food of buffaloes, and zhatil of donkeys ; 
‘mostanimals eat the other kinds, but many are not nourishing, 
and only allay hunger. Sdnwak, makrd, chapriir, and palenji bear 
small seeds, which are gathered and eaten by the people in famine 
seasons, At euch times, too, the cattle have to put up with fodder 
mixed with sprays of trees, bushes and thorns, especially from the 
rannj, jdnt, Akar, shisham, siris and jhdr-pdla; these form a most 
important stand-by in such seasons, and in allusion to their 
admixture with straw, it is said—“the cattle of the highlands eat 
the frait of the jdl and jdt.” The jédr-pdid bush, aleo called jlir- 
beri (Zizyphus nummularia) has been fully described by Mr. (Lord) 
Lawrence in his report on the Rewari pargana; when green and 
growing in the middle of the crops, it is called gobld ; when the 
crop has been removed, the thorny sprays are cut off close to the 
ground and given to the camels to eat, or mixed with fodder for 
other cattle: the leaves of the bushes in the jungle, or whose 
branches dry up in the fields, are beaten off them and collected in 
bundles ; shia thorns are used to protect the roads and enclosures 
for fuel and fodder. The plant also bears a fruit called the jungli 
bdr, which is largely eaten in famine years. Besides the pala bush 
camels feed on the jidjhre, which grows commonly on dhiir soil, 
and on sprays and leaves of kikar, raunj, pipal, jdnt, aod badhér 
‘trees. Goats are fond of the leaves of the babuil and of the dadédr 
‘and akA trees, but they will not touch dat; “ The cainel does not 


touch the kA, nor the goat the dak.” 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HISTORY. 

There are no antiquities of the very least note in the Rohtak 
district. The real history of the old sites is lost, Excavations at 
the Rohtak Khdékra Két would seem to show that three cities have 
been successively destroyed there; the coins found in Mohan Bari 
are the well known ones of Rajd Samant Deva, who is supposed to 
have reigned over Kabul and the Panjab about 920 a.p. They are 
found throughout the Cis-Satlaj tracts, and bear on the one side a 
humped bull lying down, with the superseription “Sri Samanta 
Herd,” and on the other a mounted horseman witha lanee, Twenty- 
six giants’ graves (nawaacds) are found in the district, 17 at Banidni 
in Rohtak; but the only well-known one is that in the masonry 
Rhdingdh at Kanw4h in Jhajjar. There are some old tombs at dhajjar, 
Mehim and Gohana, but none of any special architectural merit: 
the finest.are at the first place. There is one old daofé at Rohtak 
and another at Mebim; of the latter a full deseription is given by 
the author of “ Pen and Pencil Sketches ;” it must have been in 
much better repair in 1828 a.p. than it is now. The “ Gaokaran” 
tank at Rohtak and the Baawala tank at Jhajjar are fine works, 
and the masonry tank built by the last Nawab at Chuchakwas is, 
an exceedingly handsome one. The Bohar asthal ia the only group 
of buildings of any architectural pretension in the district; the 
Jhajjar palaces are merely larze houses on the old Indian plan. 

History in the East is nearly everywhere two-fold. There are 
the rural annals which tell of the people themselves, their settlings 
and changes, often almost levendary and to be gathered only in 
sis ae but still representing the facts of the past to the people, 
| to those who have leisure to weigh and eriticise the traditions; 
and there is the narration, whieh is more usually dignified as histary, 
viz., the record of the lives of conquerors and rulers, their exploits 
and administrations, and the immediate connection of these events 
with the local area under consideration, The Rolitak district is 
rich in memories of the former type; but in recollections of the latter 
very poor. The village communities, which are of as perfect a type 
as any in India, have existed for two score ages, each with its own 
little series of events, which the annalist generally considers beneath 
his notice, for (to quote the words of Mr. Wheeler) “history deals 
more with the transitory than the present, with the episodes in the 
life of humanity, the revolutions which overthrow kingdoms, aud 
create or overturn empires, rather than with the monotonous exiatence 
of little states which run in the same groove for centuries,” History 
in this more exalted sense has left scanty record of Rohtak, till the 
middle of the last century is reached. A few towns destroyed by the 
kingly invaders from Ghazni and Gor; a few villages built by royal 


mandate on royal high-roads; an old royal canal and old royal revenue | 


subdivisions, still observed by some classes of the people; many 
Rajpits anda few Jats made Muhammadans by a royal persecutor ; 
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a town sacked by Rajputs in their wars with the Delhi ruler; some 
rants of land by Royal Charter, and a few buildings constructed 
by servants of the Court;—these are the only visible signs now 
left of the course of eventa before the time of the Mahrattaé and 
Sikh. We know that the hosts of many a conqueror must have 
carried fire and sword through the land before the southern plun- 
derers and northern fanatics contended for the possession of it; that 
many # royal stnbe progress must have taken place through the 
district to the hanting grounds round Hansi aud Hissar; that 
ever since Delhi became the capital of India, a tract Iving so close 
to it must have been profoundly affected by the events of the 
d je annals; but not a trace of all this remains. Only the 
villages themselves, unbroken and unchanged, exist as they existed 
800 years ago, ‘To no tract in North India do the words of Sir C. 
Metealfe, quoted below, more aptly apply than to the Rohtak 
district :— Village communities seem to last where nothing else 
lasts. Dynasty after dynasty changes; revolution succeeds 
revolution ; Hindd, Pathan, Miuurhal, Mahratta, Sikh, Euglish, 
are all masters in turn, but the village community remains 


the same,” | 

The origin of the tribes and their settlement, and the foundation 
of estates and the constitution of communities are fully described in 
the next chapter. We pass to the facts of history in its more digni- 
fied sense. These, as hos been said, are few till we reach the middle 
of the last century. Under the Emperor Akbar, when his great 
minister, ‘'édar Mal, divided all North India into administrative 
circles, the present district of Rohtak fell within the Subah of Delhi 
and the Sirkdre of Delhi and Hirir Firozé. The former 
included among others the dustérs of Rohtak and Jhajjar, with the 
parganas of Rohtak, Dubaldhan, Kharkhandah, Madauthi and 
Jhajjar, and the latter the dueférs and parganas of Gobana and 
Mehim or Miytn, as the old name was called. Within the 
parganas again were tappds, distributed as follows in the present 


tahsils :— 

Gokdiaa, Rehiak, Sdopla, Jhajjar. 
Einkh—part. Chiinrii. Gindéh Farmindh— Haweli Jhajjar. 
Butinih, Kailot. part. Badlli, 
Muodldngh. — i Kalloi—part, Khiédan, 

Jani, Bhdin{ Chandarpil. Bardindah, Eval, 
Chindi—part, Ba ‘ * Dighal. Bdlbdwis, 
Kailoi—part. Mokhrah. Maandathi. Akbért Madanpdr, 
Bhalbah. Kanaudéh. Birdhar, 
: Ber. Haweli Pilam—part. Matanhbél. 


Bert. 

: Dighal—part. 

The villages inelnded in the fappde lie within a ring fence, exeept 
in the case of Mokbrah and Bhalbah, to which, for some reason now 
unknown, several ontlying estates were joined. In some cases, sach 
as the Dahiya, Dalal, Ahldwat and KAdian Jats, the boundaries of 
the tappa followed closely the distribution of tribes, but in others, 
ench as the Jakhar and Malik, they did not. The Brahmins, barbers, 
and Chamare still observe these divisions to some extent ; and nt 
some ceremonies, such as marriages or funcral feasts, the tappa people 


‘are still collected together. 
i, 


Mughal divisions, 
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Lying close to the royal city, the tract now comprised by the 
Rohtak district was often granted in service tenure to the nobles of 
the Court ; and Rajput, Brahmin, Afghan and Biluch have at different 
times enjoyed its revenue, From the time of the internecine quarrels, 
which began in 1712, on the death of Bahadur Shah, the suecessor 
of Anrangzebe, the Mughal empire fell rapidly to ruin; and before a 
century had , an unknown western nation had taken the 
place of the old emperors. The governors of provinces set them- 
selves up as rulers,and waged their own wars; the Jats rose to 
»ower in Bharatpir onder Chiraman and Siraj Mal; the Mahrattas 
becan to creep up from the south ; the terrible invasions of Nadir 
Shah, and, twenty years later, of Ahmad Shah took place from the 
north ; and following in their steps, in the confusion that succeeded, 
the Sikhs pushed down te the Delhi territory, When faetion 
quarrels ensued, the Mulrattas were called in by the Delhi Court , 
und twenty years after their advent the Envlish came on the scene 
During all this time of turmoil and bloodshed, the Rohtak district 
must have been profoundly affected. It formed the eastern portion 
of Harriandh, a tract which gained its unenviable reputation for 
murder and robbery at this time, and which is popularly defined ae 
being bounded on the east by the Khiddir of the Jamua, on the west 
by the Bagar country, ou the south by the low-lying Dabar tract 
of the Nujafgarh jhél and its feeders, and on the north by the Nar- 
dak in Karnal and Kaithal. Encouraged by the weakness of their 
rulers, the people began to refuse to pay revenue, and developed a 
warlike and independent spirit, which set those who sought to coerce 


them at defiance. 

About the year 1718, Harridnah was granted in dat under the 
Emperor Farokshér to his Minister Rukkan-ud-laula, who in his 
turn made over the greater part of it to the management of a Bilach 
noble, Faujdar Khan, who subsequently, in 1732, was created Nawab 
of Farakhnagar (in Gurg4on) with a territory which embraced the 
whole of the present districts of Hissar and Rohtak, and parts of 
Gurgaon, together with a considerable territory now in the hauds of 
the Sikh chiefs of Jind and Patiala. Faujdar Khan died in 1747, 
and was sueceeded by his son Nawab Kamgaér Khan, who with 
varying changes of fortune retained pussession, until his death in 
1760. In 1754 Bahadur Khan Biluch received a grant of Bahadurgarh 
and the adjoining estates; and he and the Biluches of Farakhoagas 
exercised a nominal control over the rest of the country also. Baht 
dur Khan was succeeded in 1761 by his brother Taj Muhammad 
Khan, who ruled for 14 years, 

This was the time of the complete collapse of the Delhi empire. 
Alamgir was murdered in 1760, and was succeeded eventually by lis 
son Ali Gohur under the title of Sh4h Alam, whose rule, however, 
extended only to the immediate neighbourhood of Delhi. In 1761 
the-Mahrattas met with their crushing defeat at the hands of Ahmad 
Shah (Abdali,. The Sikh inroads heneeforward gathered force, 
and the Sikhs gradually gained a footing more and more secure in 
the northern portion of the present district, the nominees of the 


a 


titular Emperor vainly struggling to keep the country quiet. 
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gir Khan was sneceeded as Nawab of Farakhnagar by his son 
Misa Khan, but his rule was purely nominal from the first, and in 
1762 he was ousted from his capital by Jawahar Singh, son of the 
celebrated Suraj Mal, Jat roler of Bharatpur. The Jats held Thaijar, 
Badli and Farakhoagar until 1771, when Musa Khan, escaping from 
Bharatpur, where he had been kept in confinement, made a successful 
attempt to recover his estates, expelling the Jats from Farakhnagar. 
He never, however, regained a footing in the present Rohtak 
district. | 
In ‘1772, the Moahrattas retired southwards, and Najaf Khan 
came into power at Delhi. During his lifetime some order was 
maintained, Bahadurgarh was at this time in the hands of Nawah 
Taj Muhammad Khan and hisson Amir Ali Khan, to whom Najaf 
Khan gave in addition the pargana of Mandauthi. Jhajjar was 
in the hands of the hnsband of the famons Begam Samru, who also 
held large estates in Gurgdon. Gohana, Mahim, Kharkhandah, and 
Rohtak were also held by nomineesof Najaf Khan. The death of 
this Minister in 1782 was the signal for renewed inroads by tha 
Sikhs, who met with po serious opposition until the return of the 
Mahrattaés in 1785, Even they, however, could {not, succeed in 
subduing them. 

T4j Muhammad Khan was followed by Nawab Amir Ali Khan, 
the last of the line. Refusing to aceede to demands made on him 
by the Mahrattas, he was deposed by them in 1793, but was allowed 
to retain the village of Gheord in Delhi, which is still held by his 
descendants revenue free. In 1765 Gajpat Singh, the first Raja 
of the house of Jind and grandson of Chaudhri Phil, settled at 
Jind and Safidon, hardly 20° miles distant from the north-western 
eormer of the Gohdna tahsil, From these places he constantly invaded 
the Hissir and Rolitak territory, and for some twenty years before 
1803 he and his son, Raja Bhag Singh, the uncle of Mahiraja Ran- 
jit Singh, held the north of the district on a sort of passive tenure 
from the Mahrattas. The west was held at various times by all 
three competitors, but latterly by the Mabrattds, together with the 
south. Rohtak is thus interesting as forming on the right bank of the 
Jamona the border land of the Sikh and Mahratti powers. The 
tenure of the latter was no easy or profitable one. The strong Jat 
villages perpetually defied them; Dighal and simre, Ratha off regular 
attacks made on them, and Ismailah and others had to be levelled 
with the ground, Even after this George Thomas could collect his 
revenue only by meansof a moveable colamn constantly marching 
abont the country. Before his time the Begam Samri, jézirdar 
of Sirdhana, and known in Rohtak by her honorary title of Zebun- 
nissa, held Jhajjar for some years, and she was succeeded there by 
him in 1794. | 

George Thomas had been in the Begam’s servica for some 
time, but left it indisgust in 1792, and joined Appa Kandi Rao, 
Governor of Meernt. From this Chief he received in service jagir 
the parganas of Beri and Jhajjar, with the appointment of Warden 
of the Sikh marches. For this purpose he was obliged to keep up 
astropog army, and he took advantage of this to gradually make 
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ter himself master of the situation, The Begam on one occasion sought 
Chapter I. to recover her ald possessions, but her troops mutinied, and Thomas 
Histery returned gcod for evil by assisting to réinstate her in ber fief east 
George Themes, of the Janna. To overawe the towne of Jhajjar and Beri (the latter 
of which he stormed on one oceasion), he build the fort of Jehdézgarh 
(Georgegarh) at Husainganj, on the border of the Jhajjar tahsil, 

and established a second camp at Hansi asa bulwark against the 

Sikhs. The remains of his magazine and residence at the former 

place still exist, and bear evidence in their solid construction 

that they were not constructed in the Intter half of the 
nineteenth century. On the death of Appa Kandi Rao, an 

attempt was made to dispossess Thomas of his army and com- 

mand; but after he had defeated his rivals, and even carried 

war into their country seross the Jnamna in 1798, he was left in 

for a time, and proceeded to consolidate his territory. Too 

great ambition, or too great a love for war, however, proved his rnin. 

Not content with what he had, he attacked the Sikhs in the north, 

and the States of Bikanir, Jeypair and Udeypuir in the sonth; and 

thongh his expeditions were not always uniformly snecessful, he 

became the most powerful and feared man on the right bank of the 

Jamnd. The Maliirdjaé Seindia and his general, M. Perron, Governor 

of the Dodb, at last became jealous of his progress, and the latter 

was ordered to attack him (1801). An attempt was made to arrange 

an amicable compromise at Bahadurgarh, but this failed ; and Lewis 
Bourquien (commonly called Lewis Sahib) and » Captain Smith pro- 

ceeded aguinst Jehizgarh, the latter to besiege the place, and the 

former to cover his operations. Thomas, however, showed his usnal 

activity and skill in meeting his foes. He fell on Captain Smith 
suddenly, compelled him to raise the siege, and inflicted a severe 

defeat on Bourquien at Beri, where the Mabrattas lost 3,000 men. 

But this success only served the more thoroughly to alarm all the 


neighbouring rulers, Reinforcements were poured in from the 


Doaib; the Sikhs gathered from the north, and the Jats and Rajprits 

moved from the south, to make common cause against their too 

formidable adversary; and a force of 30,000 men, with 110 pieces 

of artillery, commenced the siege of Jehdzgarh. Thomas’ camp 

was skilfnlly placed behind the sand-ridge lying south of the fort, 

and the guns of the enemy were able to do him little harm, The 

position which Lewis Bourquien oceupied tothe north, and the epot 

where M. Perron had his camp on the sand-hills above Palra, are 

His defeat and re- still shown by the people. Thomas could not have hoped to have 
tirement held out long against such a force in any case; but treachery waa at 
work within his camp, and le was deserted by several of his chief 

officers, and compelled to fly away by night to Hansi. His enemies 

speedily followed him there; much the same scene of baseness waa 

re-enacted; and in February 1802, Thomas abandoned claims to 

power, and agreed to pass over into British territory, where he died 

shortly afterwards on his way to Caleutta.* He is still spoken of 

adimiringly by the people, whose affections he gained by his gallantry 

"This is one unt of George Th 5 , Another is given in Colone 

tue omas' fall, Another is given | 
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and kindness; and he seems never to have tarnished the name of 
his country by the gross actions that most military adventurers in 
India have been guilty of. . 

| Within two years of this event, the power of the Mahrattds in 
North India was completely broken, and the Rohtak district, with 
the other possessions of Scindia west of the Jamna, passed to the 

Honourable East India Company by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaon, 

which was signed on 30th December 1803. It was no policy of 
Lord Lake's at that time to bold large territories beyond the Jamna, 

and he accordingly sought, by settling in them a namber of chiefs 

nod leaders who had done us good military service, to form a series 

of independent outposts between the British border and the Sikhs. 

The Jhajjar territory was therefore given to Nawab Nijabat * Ali 

Khan, and the old Biluch possessions at Bahddurgarl to his brother 

Nawab Iemdil Khan. Raja Bhag Singh of Jind had kept aloof from 

the combination against the English, at the adviceof Bhai Lal Singh 

of Kaithal, the ablest and most intriguing man of his day among 

the Sikhs. Soon after the fall of Delhi, he tendered his allegiance 

to Lord Lake, and having rendered service in the ensuing campaign 

against Jaswant Rao Holkar, he and the Bhai received the Goldana 
and Kharkhandah-Mandanthi,(Sampla) tahetls in life jdgir, For 
brilliant exploits in the same campaign, on the retreat of Colonel 
Manson, further granta of territory were made to the Jhajjar 
family. The Nawab of Bahadurgarh received the Dadri country 
(ineluding the tract called Bhaunaharjal), and the part of Budh- 

wana lying below it, the rest of which went to Faiz Muhammad 

Khan, son of Nawab Nijabat Ali Khan. Faiz Muhammad Khan 
received also, as a separate jdgir, the villages of Lohari, Pataudah and 
Kherf, in the south-east coruer of the present Jhajjar taheil, and a life 
grautof the estate of H assangarh,Kirali, Pyladpur and Khurrampurin 

S4mpla, formerly held by Taj Muhammad Khan while lia brother 
was Nawab of Bahadurgarh. The Patandi state was given to Faiz 
Talab Khan, brother-in-law of Nijabat Ali Khan, and’ the Jhajjar 
territory was extended to include Narnol, Kanaundah, Bawal and 
Kanti, as well as the area of the present faheil, The Rolitak-Beri 
nnd Mehim tahsils, forming the west of the present district, were 
wiven to Abd-us-Sawmd Khin, the first Nawab of the house of 
Jinjana, together with all the country forming the territories of 
seorge Thomas in Hissdr. This gift, however, was beyond the 
power of the Nawab to manage; the people, encouraged by long 
immunity, set him at defiance; a son-in-law of bis was killed in an 
attack on Bohar, aud his eldest son at Bhiwani; and finally, in 1809, 
he resigned the grant back to the donors, who had made it one con- 
dition of the gilt that it should be managed without aid from the 
British Government. The tract beld by the Dujdna family was 
once larger than the whole Jhajjar territory ; now they have only 
the two estates of Dujana and Mehrana in the Rohtak distriet,a few 
detached villages in Bawari, and the small tract of Nahar, and part 
of Bhad lying below the Jhajjar tahsil,—2 villages in all, witha 
revenue of about Re. 50,000 


From the time of the abandonment of this gift by the Dujana 
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Chief, the formation of the Rohtak district dates. At first it was 
part of the “ Shimali zillak,” which stretched trom Panipat to Sirsd, 
and it remained so nntil the lapse of the Gohana and Kharkhandah- 
Mandénthi estates, on the death of Lal Singh and Bhig Singh-in 
1818 and 1820 a.p, When the Hissar district was created in the 
latter year, the Beri and Mehim-Bhiwini tahsfls were included in it, 
and the other portions of the present northern ftadsils in Panipat ; 
but in 1824 a separate Rohtak district was made, consisting of the 
Gohana, Kharkhandah-Mandauthi, Rohtak-Beri, and Mehim-Bhiwani 
teheils, The Bahadurgarh territory formed the western boundary 
of this, and on the south lay the Jhajjar country, There was a good 
deal of changing of estates from one tahsil to another, which is an- 
important. The old district was of the shape of a triangle, Gohdna 
forming the apex, and the base extending from Bhiwani to Mandan- 
thi, Until 1832 a.v., the whole Delhi territory, ineluding Rohtak, 
was under the Resident at Delhi, but in that year it was bronghit 
under the same regulations as the rest of North India, and the 
Resident became Commissioner. There were four Summary Settle- 
ments (in parts, five) from 1815 to 1855 a.p., followed by he Regn- 


lar Settlement in 1838—40; the district was abolished in 1841 a.p.,, 


Gohina going to Panipat, and the rest of the ¢2hsils to Delhi, but 
in the following year it was created anew. There is little to note 
in the way of history regarding the events of these 30 years. The 
people gradually settled down to orderliness and peace, althongh the 
material progress of the country was sadly cheeked by a series of 
famines and a revenne demand which was much too severe. Indeed 
there is nothing historical to note in the even tenor of events of the 
next 21) summers, till the unhappy vear of 1857-58 is reached, and 
the Rolitak district was transferred from the N.-W. Provinces to the 
Panjab, During this period some 35 Collectors held charge of the 
district, of whom the best known and remembered are Messra. W. 
and A. Fraser; Sir T. Metcalfe; Messrs. J, P., C., and M. R. 
Gubbins; Mr. J. Grant; Mr. Mill; Mr. Cocks; Mr. Hoss; and 
Mr. Guthrie. The Simpla tadedl, it may be noted, was located in its 
present position in 1852, the old name of the Kharkhaudli-Mandau- 
thi taieil being then done away with. 

It will here be convenient to sketch briefly the history of the 
honses of the three Chiefs once connected with the Rohtak district, 
before entering on the narration of the events of the Mating, which 
eaused two of them to disappear from the roll of native rulers in India, 
The Duojana family is happy in having no annala, except the mere 
record of the succession of son to father. Nawib Abd-ns-Samnud 
Khan died in 1825. It was by him that the fortunes of the house 
were made, He was originally oa risaldar in the service of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao, and in the campaign against Seindia he 
served with the Mabratté troops on the side of the English, 
where, meeting with favour from British officers, he transferred 
his allegiance, and joined Lord Lake, Under that General he 
did good service at Bharatpir, and in pursuit of Jaswant Rao 
Holkdr,and in consequence he received the grants which have been 
detailed above. He was succeeded to the exclusion of his eldest 
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son's heir by his yonnger son Déndi Khan, who lived till 1850, and Chapter IL 
the revolt of 1857 took place. He appears to have kept himself free phe Dujéna house 
from the intrigues of the time, and at any rate he came out of | 
storm unscathed, whether thanks to his insignificance or his loyalty. 
His chief care seems to have been to conceal in his palace such suma 
of ready money as were by him. The Dujina family belongs to 
the Yusafeai tribe, and is closely connected with the Jhajjar 
Pathans. The Nawab himself is a landowner, and also an oceu- 
pancy tenant in some of the Pathan estates on the north border of 
hajjar tahsil, The Jhajjar Nawab's family claim to be 
Bharaich Pathins, a tribe whose original location was in the neigh- 
hourhood of Pishin and Kandahar, but who gradually made or 
found a way ont into the Yusafzai country. Mustafi Khan, the grand- 
father of the first Nawab of the house, came to India in Muham- 
mad Shih’s reion, and took service with Alivardi Khan, Governor 
of Bengal. By varions exploits there he gained the title of Nawal, 
hut on being refused the Governorship of Behar, he left his old 
chief, and, returning to North Inia, was presently killed fighting at 
Azimabad. His son, Murtaza Khan, sneceeded to the command of 
the troop, and entered the employ of Safdar dang, Subaddr of 
Oude, and his son Shujaat-nd-Danla - he afterwards left Aeuf-ud- 
Danld for the service of Najaf Khan, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Royal Army, and was slain fighting against Jeypir. 
Nijabat Ali Khan was the next leader of these free lances, in the Nawib Nijabat 
place of his father, and performed varions brilliant services, in Ali haa, 
retam for which the title of Nawab was confirmed to him by the 
Emperor Shah Alam. He is described as having been a fine soldier, 
and a cool-headed, far-secing man. When war between the British 
and Mahrattas had become inevitable, he chose the former side, and 
the rewards he received have been already, told. The old Chief 
continued to live in Delhi, where he had resided for some 30 years, 
and left the management of his new estate to his son Faiz Muham- — Nawib Faia 
mad Khan. He died in 1824 and was buried at Mahrauli in the Muhammad han 
shade of the tomb of the holy saint Kutub-nd-din Sahib Onlia, 
where the graves of all the family are. His son was an enlightened 
and kindly ruler, who is still remembered gratefully by the people. 
It. was he who constructed most of the old buildings at Jhejjar (in- 
eluding the palace which now forme the éahzil), who introduced 
ani encouraged the manufacture of salt, who re-settled many of 
the deserted villages in his territories, and who constructed the 
Badli band. Poets and learned men gathered at his Court, and 
during his rnle of 22 yeara he showed himself an able Chief, worthy 
of his ancestors. He died in 1835. 

With this Chief the palmier days of the Jhajjar rule passed away. 
His son and successor, Nawab Faiz Ali Khan, was a somewhat 
nurrow-minded ruler, and a harsh revenue collector, who is not 
well spoken of by the people. Hia rule was the shortest of all, 
extending to ten years only ; and in 1845 the Inst Nawab, Abd-nr-  Nawdh Abd-nr- 
Rahman Khan, sneceeded. There was some trouble with his kine Sabmda Khéo. 
men, who disputed his legitimacy at the time of his accession, and 
when this was over, the Naw4b gave himself up for a time to gross 
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dehanchery, from the effects of which he never recovered. He 
was naturally possessed of both taste and ability, and it was he 
who built the palace in the Jehanara garden, and the residence and 
tank at Chhnchhakwas. But in revenue collections his little finger 
was thicker than his father’s loins, and many villagers fled from 
noder his oppressions, In 1855 a.p., he set about making a 
regular settlement of his territory, but it had extended to the two 
twheils of Jhajjar and Baidli only, when the mutiny broke out, 
and it passed away with itsanthor in that year. During all this 
time there had been only two Chiefs of the Bahadurgarh house, 
who were nsnally called, from their western possessions, the 
Nawabs of Dadri. Muhammad Ismail Khin enjoyed hia grant 
for five years only, and died in 1808 a.n., leaving a son, Nawab 
Bahadur Jang Khan, only 24 years old. During his miuor- 
ity the state was managed for him by the Jhajjar Clief, and when 
he came of age, the latter refused to restore the Dadri country, on 
the plea that money was due to him on account of expenses incurred 
in lig management over and above the income of the estate, and 
that he had not received his fair share of the Budhwana villages, 
when that tract was divided after 1806. The question was finally 
settled by 16 estates being made over to the Jhajjar Nawab on the 
intervention of the Delhi Resident. Bahadur Jang at once proceeded 
to lead a most dissolute life, and was soon hopelessly involved in debt ; 
nf one time his estate was very nearly being assigned to his creditors, 
hot finally the Dadri country was mortgaged to Jhajjar until 1848. 
Bahadur Jang had by this time become utterly feeble in mind and 
in hody, and it was more than once proposed to relieve him of the 
management of his estate. Such were the annals of these families 
dowi to the year 1857 a.p, 

The mutiny of the troops at Meernt on the 10th of May, and 
the seizure of Delhi by them on the 11th, took the Rohtak district, 
like the rest of North India, by complete surprise, Large numbers 
of Jats and Rajptts belonging to the district were serving in the 
army, but it does not appear that there was any feeling of excite- 
ment among the people noticeable before that month, or that chupat- 
tis were circulated among the villages, thongh possibly they were. 
The Collector, Mr. John Adam Loch, of the Bengal Civil § rvice, 
who had been in charge of the district for some ten months, at once 
tuok steps to preserve order by calling inte head-quarters all the 
soldiers whowere on leave in the district, and by sending to the Nawal 
of Jhajjar to despateh some troops to Rohtak. Of bis first order to the 
Nawab no notice was taken ; but on a second demand, sent on the 18th 
May, for cavalry and two guns, a few horsemen were despatched. 
These, however, proved very unruly and worse than useless, for they 
inflamed the villagers us they came along. Then as day succeeded 
day, and it appeared that nothing was being done to re-assert British 
authority, the troublesome portions of the populace began to raise 
their heads, and the whole of the once eatin people became pro- 
foundly stirred. On the 23rd of May an emissary. of the Delhi 
King, by name Tafnzzal Hasein, entered the district by Bahddur- 
garh with a small force. The ¢ahsildar of Rohtak, Bakbtawar 
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Singh, who had been sent there to meet him, was unequal to the task 
of encountering the rebels, and fled to Rohtak. Mr. Loch ut first 
wished to stay at his post and fight the enemy, who were not strong 
in numbers ; but presently, despairing of snecess, he left Rohtak by 
night, accompanied only by the thanaddr, Bhire Khan, and rate 
his way by early ow the morning of the 24th to Gohana. Deserted 
by their magistrate, the soldiers collected at head-quarters naturally 
Sg ae to their homes, or, inh 9 joined the rebels, who arrived 
at Rohtak on the 24th, and preceeded to eet free the prisoners in the 
Jail, and burn the Court buildings and record office. The Deputy 
Collector, Misar Mannd Lal, and the Sadr Amin, Muhammad 
Abdalla Khan, remained at their posts; but they were unable todo 
anything to control the course of events, and the former was shortly 
afterwards compelled to fly. An attempt was made by the Delhi 
force to plonder the Hindus of the town, but this was frustrated ; 
and after two days’ stay they returned to the capital, carrying off 
nearly two lakhs of treasure, and burning the Sdmpla ¢ahefl on their 
road; the money there had o few days before their advent been 
brought into Rohtak. Meanwhile Mr. Loch had passed on to Karnal 
without stopping at Gohana, and the tafsilddr of the latter place 
deserted his charge and fled. But Chandri Rustum Ali Khan of 
Gohana took charge of the teieil buildings, and preserved them with 
the records and money, aud kept together some prisoners who were 
engaged on the new works there, until order was again restored in 
the antumn. The district being abandoned by all its officers, the old 
fends and quarrels of the people, which till now had been long buried, 
nt once broke out anew, and all outward signs of order and rule 
disappeared fora time, The customs’ bungalows at Mehim, Madinah 
and Mandauthi were all burnt, and the officers with their wives and 
children beeame wanderers on the face of the country. But 
nowhere in the Rohtak district were hands stained with English 
blood. The Ranghars clamotred for it at Mehim and elsewhere, 
but the Jats and Baniy4s defeated their purpose; and it is 
noticeable that in all eases nearly the fugitives were conducted to 
a place of safety with cacxeetted kinduess and consideration—that 
too, no donbt, often by the very men who engaged freely in the 
faction fights of the time. The Muahammadans, in the zeal of 
their new-born piety, desired to slay all the Hindus, and the latter 
had a large number of old clan disputes to settle among themselves, 
and lost no time in setting about their decision. The coufnsion 
was added to by the rebel troops of the Hurriana Light Infantry 
and 4th Irregular Cavalry, who mutinied at Hiseir and Hansi, 
and murdered -their officers, the Collector, nnd other Europeans, 
assing through on their way to Delhi. The ¢ahellddr of Mehim, 
tate Singh, made over to the neighbouring villagers such trea- 
sure as was in the éahsil, and oe and the buildings and 
records were destroyed. The arrival of the 60ch Regiment of Native 
Infantry under Colonel Seaton, who was accumpanied by Mr. Loch, 
checked active disorder for a time, but only fora brief one. This 
regiment, which had been. quartered at Banda and Umballa since 
1451, had been marched from the latter place on 22nd May, in spite 
of grave misconduct there, Ou reaching Karnal, it was diverted 
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to Rolitak, ostensibly te intercept the rebels from Hiseir and Hansi, 
but really heeause it was now known to be mutinous to the core, 
and it was unsafe to take it to Delhi. The proper course would 
have been to disarm it: but instead of this, it was determined to 
aend it to Rohtak merely—a proceeding which Captain Hudson 
stiomatised as disereditable to the anthorities and unfair to the 
officers. On the march down the men were guilty of repeated 
instances of insubordinate conduct, and when Rohtak was reached 
on Sist May, it was discovered that the mutineers had passed 
throngh the day before, and that “the public buildings, the Judge's 
« Court and offices, and the Collector's Treasn sury had been burnt down 
“and were still burning. The rebels had torn up all the public records, 
“papers, and documents, vast rolls and piles of them, and after 
“ canting up the chests and racks in which they had been kept, and 
“oiling allupin the centre of each building, they had made hnge 
a binfives of the whole, and then gone off to Delhi."* The regiment 
was encamped in the compound of the District Courts, and conti- 
nued to show evident signs of an intention to mutiny. On the 4th 
of June they were prevented from carrying their design into exe- 
ention only by the Colonel boldly taxing them with it, which so 
confounded them that they were unable to act then as they had 
proposed. But the end was inevitable, and could not be long 
deferred; it is said that the want of money to pay the troops was 
partly the cause of the outhreak taking place when it did. On the 
alternoon of the 10th the Grenadier Company, which had all along 
heen the leader in insubordination, broke ont into open mutiny and 
seized their arms. Nota single native officer remained trne to his 
eolours, nota soldier came forward to assist to qnell the mente, 
and there was nothing left for the Enropeana but to ride off. They 
were fired npon br the men, bot fortunately they all escaped un- 
wonnded, except the Sergeant Major, The mutineera dil not 
follow them, and they collected together half a mile from the camp, 
and after waiting some time for a few brother officers (who had gone 
off to shoot early in the afternoon, and who, noknown to them, had 
received news of the outhreak and made their way to Delhi in ad- 
vance), they turned their backs on Rohtak, and reached the ridge 
at 9 o'clock on the morning of the [lth June. Mr. Loch fled on 
foot to Sampla, and thence on horseback to Bahadurgarh, from 
which place he was escorted to Delhi by (risafdar) Sandal Khan 
of Kalananr and his father. Bot from the exposure of the day he 
never recovered; and there isa pathetic letter of his, stating that 
he was now quite «blind, and ascribing the origin of his affliction to 
his flight from Rohtak under exposure to the midsummer sun, 

All vestiges of the British Government now disappeared again 
like snow in thaw. The mutineers killed Bhare Khan, the thénaddr, 
and after trving unsuecessinlly to plonder the town, went olf 
to Delhi, where they distinguished themeelves in the attack of June 
14th on the ridge, and received fitting punishment at the hands of their 
old officers. The Ranghars and butchers set up the Muhammadan 


* General Sir T. Seaton'’s “ From Cadet to Colonel ," Vol. IT., Chap. 4 
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green flag, and round it all the bad characters of the country 
collected, and lawlessness rnled sn ein the district till the mid- 
dle of September. Mr. Greathed » by a proclamation of 26th July, 
put the country under the control of the Jind Chief, but the Raja 
was unable to do much at that time to restore order, Chandri 
Tiustam Ali alone maintained himself at the Gohana fadsil ; nowhere 
elee waa there any sign left of the authority of the late rulers of the 
country. The King of Delhi, three dura before Mr. Greathed’s 
order, had issued a proclamation to the people of Rohtak town, for. 
bidding acts of violence, and enjoining obedience to the principal and 
Joyal landholders, and promising a safficient military force and civil 
establishment—a promise never fulfilled, But the people minded 
no threatenings of persons unable to enforee them with power, an 
gave themselves up to the enjoyments of fierce fends. The Dahiya 
and Dalal Jats in Sampla engaged in perpetual quarrels, which cen- 
tred round Hassangarh; the Ahlawat Jats attacked Sampla, but 
were beaten off, with the help of Ismailah. In Gohdna, Aluilana 
attacked Samri and Barodah ; Madinah attacked Kathira ; Buitanah 
destroyed Ndran Khéra; and all the headinen of Samri were hanged 
for attacking a military convoy. In Rehtak the villagers of Khar- 
khara were long in possession of a gun which they seized from the 
Hissdrrebels, and which some other rebels finally took from them; 
Sanghi and Khirwalif were engaged in one continuons skirmish; the 
Mehim villages, now in Hissdr, made general attack on those on 
the present west border of Itehtak; and the Ranghars plundered 
every one indiffarently,—a course of action which led to most of the 
Ranghar villages having to receive a number of new headmen, after 
order was restored, in place of others hanged. For three whole 
months the district presented one long scene of mad rioting; yet, 
withal, the people did not fail to take advantage of a goo rainfall to 
securea capital crop. The fighting was generally conducted in a 
most amicable way; due notice of the attack about to be made was 
given, and the question was fairly and deliberately fought ont 
between the two parties. These little pastimes were somewhat dis 
azreeably interrupted by Captain Hodson, who left Delhi on the 14th 
August, and having executed justice on rebels and deserters whom lie 
found at Kharkhaudah (where also he shot rtealdar Risharat Ali 
under a misapprehension), reached Bohar on the 16th, and moved on 
to Rohtak on the evening of the 17th. A few of the city rabble, 
who were bold enough to attack him then, were easily dispersed and 
some alain, and for the vight the little force of 400 horsemen rested 
by the old Court house, and was furnished with supplies by the well- 
disposed portion of the townsmen. By the morning, however, the 
city Shekhs and butchers had taken heart again, and as a large num- 
ber of Ranghars had gathered from the netehhourhoad during the 
night, the united forces advanced to attwck Captain Hodson after 
sonrise, By feigning to retreat, he drew them on for some distance, 
and then turning upon them with his cavalry, distributed into five 
bodies, ha cut up about 100 of them, and scattered the rest in wild 
flight to the city. The walls of the city and fort were manned with 
a number of matchlock men, and Captain Hodson did not therefore 
eousider it wise to make any further attack, and after riding rou 
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the city he drew off to the north and encamped at Jassin. Thenee 
he returned to Delhi by the way of Sunipat, But the lesson had its 
effect, and the Rohtak Muhammadans were much less troublesome 
thereafter, and ceased to roam the country in lar bands, although 
faction fights among the villages were still vigorously pursned.— 

The anthority of Government waa not restored openly and iis 
manently until twelve days after the memorable 14th of September, 
on which Delhi fell, On the 26th of that month, General Van Cort- 
land with a foree of Punjab levies and contingents from the Patiila 
aid Bikanir States, and accompanied by Mr. Ford and Misr Manna 
Lal, marched into Rohtak, and proceeded to distribute justice among 
all concerned in the late disturbances, The actual money loss to 
Government had been the plundering of abont 34 Iakha of treasure 
and Rs. 9,000 worth of stamps, and the destraction of all government 
buildings and records except at Gohdna: the canal, however, had not 
been injured. Many rebels were shot and hanged ; Ai et stolen waa 
as far as possible recovered: the district was effectually disarmed 
throughout ; the outstanding revenne was promptly collected ; the vil- 
lages which had been most prominent in evil doing were fined Rea. 
63,000 ; rewards were given to the deserving, and the lands of the 
guilty were confiscated. The worst evil-doers of the time had been 
the Shekhs of the Fort, the butchers and the Ranghara, and on these 
the heaviest punishment fell. But it shonld be remembered in 
extenuation, that many Shekhe and Ranghars, serving in our army, 
remained faithful to their colours, and did excellent service for ug 


at Delhi and elsewhere, for which they received doe rewards, 


Services and re- [t ig more pleasing to turn to the other side of the picture, and 


note instances in which (to quote the words of the Secretary to 
the Ponjah Government, now Sir R. Temple, on the Delhi territory 
in the first Administration Report after the Mutiny) “ there were 
“found many natives, often of the homblest orders, who were kind 
“to our fugitives, aml who, sometimes at imminent peril to them- 
“selves, fed the lanery, clothed the naked, and sheltered the house- 
“ less.” A Jat of Mahmudpar, Gohana, conveved a party of women 
and children to Panipat, at no small risk to himself, and his son 
still shows with pride the picture of the Queen-Empress which 
the gratefal refngees afterwards sent to him. The Jats and 
Baniyas of Baland and Mehim protected and escorted to places 
of safety certain officers of the Customs line and their families,—in 
the latter place at the risk of their own lives, from the violence of the 
Ranghars, The Gohana Chaudris passed on in safety various 
officers of the Canal and Customs departments, fleeing before 


the storm. <A party of women and children from Gurgaon were. 


conducted by a Jat, Anand Ram, from Kananndh, where they were 
under the protection of the Jhajjar Nawab, to Panipat ; and Sir 
T. Metcalfe was similarly escorted by a Rajput of Bond—Naorane 
Singh. Mr. Loch was twice accompanied from thedistrict, once 
by a J&t of Khinpir Kalan, Gohana, and once, as. related, by 
some Ranghars stationed at Bahdilinrgarh, All these services, 
and others performed elsewhere, by Kohtak men, were suitably 
rewarded. Chandri Rostam Ali received a revenne assignment of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum in perpetuity to him and his heirs (male); 
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lint the latter have unfortunately failed. Tho Mehim Jats and 
Baniyés who saved European life were similarly rewarded by 
grants for three generations, and the Baland men by grants in 
perpetuity, Anand Ram and Nanrang Singh received land reve- 
nue free out of Chhuchhakwas; the inhabitants of Rohtak, Jassiah 
and Sanghi, who had farnished Captain Hodson with supplies in 
August, reaped the retarn due to their readiness ; and risaldar 
Sandal Khéin had assigned to lim for two lives the revenue of 
Babra in Jhajjar. Mir Barkat Ali Klan, rizelddr of the Ist 
Bengal Cavalry, was allowed to purchase Bir Bahadurgarh, now 
Rir Rirkatabad, to be held onan revenue fixed in perpetuity ; the 
thdénadar of Karnal, Kimdir Khan, received a large grant out of 
Chhnchhakwis revenue free, and other grants have since then been 
made for good services rendered in the Mutiny, It may be 
remarked that the general population of the district thronghout their 
rioting bore no special ill-will towards the British Government. 
On the contrary, they always speak of the “ Stekar " and their oll 
officers in unusnal terms of affection, and there are no more loval 
and well-disposed subjects of the empire in ordinary times. But 
it was not to be expected that they, who had so lately laid aside 
a warlike for an agricultural character, should remain perfectly 
ae and quiet, when deserted by their local officers, and 
icited by mutinous troops, and a small disaffected portion of the 


community. | 

From early in October eomplete order was restored in the olil 
Rohtak district of which Mr. R. Jenkins became firat Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Two hundred Jind horse were stationed at head-quarters, 
‘and 50 at Gohana, and Mr. Ford was at leisnre to go south to the 
Jhajjar territory. A force under Colonel R. Lawrence, as political 
officer, had already been detached to pacify the country lying south- 
west of Delhi, and arrest its traitor chiefs, to whom we must now 
turn. On the outbreak of the Mutiny the Nawab Abdurrahman 
Khin® at once sent news of the events at Delhi to the 
Lientenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces at Agra, 
and, in reply, he was ordered to place himself under Mr. Greathed’s 
orders, This he failed to do as he failed to send the foree demanded 
of him to Rohtak; on the other hand, he did despatch some troopers 
to Mr. Ford's assistance at Gurgaon on 13th May; the bearing, 
however, of the men sent was unsatiefactory, a8 was later the ease 
in Rohtak, and as had been the behaviour of the Jhajjar escort, 
when the Commissioner, Mr. 8. Fraser, was cutdown in Delhi, and 
Sir 'T. Metealfe was attacked. When the latter came to Jhajjar on 
Mth May, the Nawab did not see him, but sent him on to Chhuch- 
hakwas, and from there (according to Sir T. Metealfe) turned him 
out of his territory. On the other hand, the Nawab protected the 
lives of a number of women and children made over to him from 
Gurgaon, and had them conveyed by Anand Ram to Panipat, at 

* Nore--In “@ The Ponjdb and Delhi in 1857," it ia said thnt the Nawih was 
in Delhi on 11th May. This is incorrect ; he was of Nirnol at the time; the fact 
oo being at Deth{ waa never alleged against him on his trial. There are many 
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the end of July. He did not possegs sufficient loyalty or courage to 
enable him to join the British forces on the ridge; and while he 
played a double game, and made professions to Mr. Greathed, 
250 to 300 Jlinjjar troopers, under his father-in-law, Abd-ns-Samod 
Khan, fought againet us at Delhi, and especially at the battle of 
Badli-ka-Serat, and were paid by the Nawab, But again 70 Jhajjar 
sawdra stationed at Karn4l remained faithful throughont the 
Mutiny, and were afterwards incorporated in the 3rd Sikh Cavalry. 
Still, in short, he had utterly failed to do his dutv ; and when, on 
the assembly of Colonel Lawrence’s force. at Dadri, he was sum- 
moned to come to Chhuchhakwas and there surrender himself, he at 
onee obeyed the order, and gave himself up to take hia trial on 18th 
October, On the same day the fort of Jhajjar was ocenpied, and 
on the following day, after a smart conflict, that of Narnol, The 
Jhajjar troops were ordered to give up their arms, but most of them 
broke loose and fled south to join the Jédhpir mutineers. The 
Jhajjar territory was taken under management by Colonel Lawrence, 
until the result of the Nawal’s trial should be known, and fora 
time 600 Patiala foot and 200 horse were stationed there, The trial 
of the Nawab took place in Delhi, in the Royal Hall of Andience, 
before.a Military Commission presided over by General N. Cham- 
berlain. It commenced on the 14th December, and judgment was 
given on toe 17th. The charges against the Nawab were laid under 
Act XVI of 1857, and consisted of allegations that (1) be had aided 
and abetted rebels and others waging war against the British 
Government in places being at the time under martial law; (2), that 
he had furnished troops, money, food and shelter to the rebels; and 
(3), that he had entered into treasonable correspondence with them. 
Sir T. Metealfe, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Loch gave evidence against the 
accused, together with some other officers and native witnesses, 
The sanad which grauted the estate tothe Nawal Najabat Ali Khan 
contained a condition that in times of difficulty and disturbanes, or 
when required, the Nawab should furnish 400 horsemen, and, more- 
over, should always remain a well-wisher and devoted friend of the 
— Government. These conditions the Naw4b could not pre- 
tend to have fulfilled, and his country therefore clearly stood for- 
feited in any case. The evidence given proved that the Jhajjar 
troops did nothing to protect the English officers in Delhi; that 
they had fourht against ms there: that during that time they had 
been paid by the N uwab, with money sent from Jhajjar; that other 
sums of money had been sent to the rebels at Delhi; that the traders 
of Jhajjar had been compelled to subscribe to a forced loan for the 
king ; that a prince of the Delhi house had been received and enter- 
tained at Jhajjar; and that the Nawab had been in treasonable eor- 
respondence with the king of Delhi, and, among other things, had 
promised to send a regiment of cavalry and five lakhs of Topees as 
soon as his revenue should be collected. It was also proved that 
the forts of Jhajjar and Narnol were ina complete state of military 
ae eisr ede when seized. The defence of the Nawab was prepared 

yan old servant of his, Ram Richpal, afterwards an Houeraty 
Magistrate of the town of Jhajjar, who died in 1881. It consisted 
merely of the allegation that the troops were beyond bis control, and 
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had acted as they pleased. This was vehemently denied by the pro- 
secution, but there was nevertheless a certain amount of trath in the 
statement. The Muhammadan troops at Jhajjar did mutiny against 
their Hindu officers, whose village and houses they attacked, and 
whose women nana ehildren they killed, aud their disorderly cond uet ut 
other places than Jhajjar hasalready been mentioned. The Nawab was 
never a man of any great resolution, and there is no doubt that 
he was largely influenced in his unwillingness to go to the Delhi 
ridge by fears forthe bonour of the ladies of his family. That he 
fuiled in what was his clear duty, and that he abetted and assisted 
the rebela, is undoubted, and the loss of life and country paid the 
forfeit: but his treason can hardly be designated as of the worsb 
type; and, at any rate, no English blood was shed in the Jhajjar 
territory, though the opportunities of shedding it were many. He 
was found guilty by the Commission without hesitation, and was 
sentenced to be hanged, and all his property to be confiscated ; his 
execution took place on the 24rd December, in Delhi, before the fort. 
The latter portion of the order was confirmed by the Chief Commis- 
tioner and the Government of India, and was duly carried ont. All 
the dependents and members of the family received small pensions, 
and in the end of 1858 they were transferred to Ludhiana and 
Lahore. One branch of the family, represented by Shavista Khan, 
and which had not been implicated in the events of the Mutiny, was 
permitted aa a favour to live at Salharaupdr.* | 
The Nawab of Bahadurgarh was at Dadri, where he usually 
resided, in May 1857, and he remained there until he surrendered 
like his consin to the British troops in October. The Dadri troops 
stationed at Hiseir mutinied with the Lrreagular Horse and Harridina 
Light Infantry there, and joined in the murder of the Collector and 
other Euclishmen ; but no active participation in the events at Delhi 
could be proved against the Nawab himself. He had indeed sent an 
offering to the king, and addressed him in a letter of fulsome adula- 
tion, and the rebels in Delhi had drawn supplies from Bahidurgarh. 
But this was all; and as the Nawab had reatly no control over the 
villages distant only 15 miles from the capital and 30 miles from 
himself, and as he had wished to aid Sir T. Metealfe in his escape, it 
was decided that, taking all this into consideration, together with 
his old age and decrepitude, it was not necessary to try him for his 
life. To this decision the Government of India acceded ; adding, 
that it “is just and necessary that the Nawab shall forfeit all his 
espera ea which he held on condition of loyalty and good service.” 
The forfeiture was carried out, and Bahidur Jang Khan was removed 
to Lahore, where he enjoyed a pension of Rs, 1,000 a month, 
and where he died in 1866. In this manner did the once powerful 
® Note.—Tie correspondence ronerrning the trial and pu nishment of tha Nawdb 
of Jhajjar ia to be found in the following letters :—Commissioner, Delhi, to General 
Commanding Delhi Division, No. 20, of 26th November 1867; Commissioner, Delhi, 
to Chief Commissioner, Purjih, No. 240f 2od January 1858; Chief Commissioner, 
Punjab, to Goternment of Inwis, Foreign Department, No. 1 A. of 15th February 
1858; Government ef India to Chief Commissioner, Punjéb, No. 1453 and 1035 of 


28th May and 2nd ember 1858, | 
io sell iscussed in the following 
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Jettera:—Comumissivner, Delhi, to Ubief Commissioner, No. 57 of 3rd March 1858; 
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Bharaich family pass away from among the ruling Chiefs of North 


nidia, 

The Bahadurgarh estates were added to the Sampla tahsil, five 
detached villages to the east going to Delhi; and Jhajjar, including 
Narnol, Kanaundh, Dadri, and the rest, of the old territory, was 
created into a new district. Two Dadri villages—Senpal and 
Khardri—and one Jhajjar village—were included in the Rohtak éaheil, 
and five Jhajjar villages in the Sampla tatefl; for a time nine others 
(called the Mandauthi villages) were also added to Sdmpla, but these 
wire taken back again later, The two districta of Rohtak and 
Jhajjar, together with the reat of the Delhi and Hissar divisions, 
passed to the Panjal by the Government of India Notification No. 
606 of 13th April 1858." Shortly afterwards, the loyal services of 
the Phulkidn Chiefs were rewarded by the assignment of Dadri to 
the Raja of Jind, of Narnol to Patiala, and Kanti and Bawal to 
Nabha. The summary settlements of the remaining Jhajjar pergana: 
and of Bahadurgarh were commenced by Mr, J. 3, Campbell, 
the first Deputy Commissioner of Jhajjar; and in the middle of the 
work, India passed from the Honourable Enst India Company to the 
Crown by the Proclamation of Ist November. Things soon 
settled down to peace and order throughout the districts, of which 
one was not to last long. It was determined to cancel a debt due 
to the Nabha and Patiala States, by assigning to them por- 
tions of the Kanaundh pargana, and the Raja of Jind was allowed 
to porchase some of the villages also, This left only the two I 
ganas of Jhajjar and Badliin the new district, and from Ist Taly 
1360 it was abolished, and the Jhajjar ¢atefl added to Rohtak, seven 
Badhi villages being transferred to Delhi, 21 to Gurgdon, and two 
detached Jhajjar estates going to the Raja of Jind. In the following 
year, when the general revision of taheils thronghont the Punjab 
took place, that of Mehim ‘was abolished. The old eastern estates 
of Rohtak-Beri were made over to Simpla, which also received 12 
villages from Delhi; a few Mehim villages and Bhiwani (now 
created into a new | na) went to Hissar, and the rest were 
added to the Rohtak tahefl. These changes were completed by Ist 
July 1861. In the same year occurred the famine, and a second 
followed in 1868-69. Otherwise, the course of events in the district 
has, generally speaking, been uneventful. The recular settlement 
of the Jhajjar and Bahidurgarh villages were completed by Rai 
Partab Singh in 1862: municipalities and honorary magistrates 
have been appointed ; the Customs line was abolished in 1879; the 
new alignment of the Western Jamnd Canal has been put in hand 
since 1878, and the drainage channels in Sampla- have unfortunately 
been constructed and are now being remodelled. The rainfall and 
flood of September 1875 are perhaps the only other occurrences to be 
noted, together with the present settlement, and the second Revenue 
Survey of the district. The Deputy Commissioners best remembered 
by the people in the district have heen Colonels Voyle and Hawea, 
Captain Grey, and Mr. F, E. Moore, who was murdered by a Jat 
Chief Commissioner to Government of India, No. 123 B—le A of fu March ; Go- 
verument of India to Chief Commissioner, No, 1266, of Sth May, 1853, 
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while sleeping ontside his house on 6th August, 1877, to the great grief 
of every one in the district, to whom his kindliness had greatly 
endeared him. Nawab Hasan Ali Khan of Dujana died in 1867, and 
his son and successor, Saddat Ali Khan, in 1879: the present Nawab, 
Mumtaz Ali Khin, has recently (1882) assumed management of 
his estate, which during his minority wus nilministered for him by his 
uncle Nijabat Ali Khan. | 

: There is only one other point which calle for notice in the past 
history of Rohtak; anfortunately, it is one which exercises periodi- 
cally an evil effect on the tract, viz., the famines. Those which 
are still especially recollected by the people are the following. A 
famine is termed alc! :— 


4. HA, Samibat. Vomer, 
era | | ee {ata aon ie] rk 
17H2-83 Seal BE 15-4) Prey ian Chileon. 
1 act a=s a 1880 as aon Fatlia. 
1213-139 er Et Weal) ie a Unhattare. 
1817-18 vs os 1e7d an are Chaohettern, 
S29 38 aii 15a) is ar Nawwis, 
lad? 3 ikea ke 1 Sih — ie Cheordsaee. 
Lael vs - si? st « Sattrah, 
1 i= 5 a 1835 set a Pachisa. 

. TT-e ae 1s “ ane Chagusd., 


The famines seem to have occurred irregularly, and to have 
nothing of a cyclic nature about them ; eight in the present century 
give one every ten years on an average; as a fact, two have 
occurred in each of the second, fourth and seventh decades, and 
none inthe third, fifth, and sixth, though the famine of 1860-61 
was only just outside the last. From the terrible efdlisa, which 
lasted three years, and in which grain sold at five seers the sh 
(equal perhaps to 14 seers at present values), a very large number 
of villages of the district date their refoundation in whole or in 
part. Curiously enough, uo sayings or songs regarding this famine 
are commonly known among the people, or at least could be dis- 
covered. Its terrible ravages have been described by a master pen 
in the “Rajas of the Panjab.” In the aitha famine, grain sold 
at 10 seera the rupee, two consecutive harvests having failed. The 
efforts made by M. Perron to alleviate distress in this year are still 
gratefully remembered by the people, The wnhattara famine was 
‘most severe in the Bagar country, from Which large numbers flocked 
to Rohtak, and especially to the Jhajjar tahet{, and settled aa culti- 

ators. Grain sold at 7 or 8 seers per rupee. The chauhattara, like that 
' 1877-78, was a fodder famine chiefly; the price of grain did 
not rise above 12: seers for the rupee. ‘The wawwia famine was ver) 
severe; grain is said to have been altogether ag pS thoug! 
prices did not rise to an unprecedented pitch. Of this. fumine the 
people have a saying “ Bantya bhar gaya kothi men, Balak rowe rott 
men,’ meaning that the “the shopkeeper hid in his house, and the 
child wept over its meals” and expreasing the trouble and hunger 
which fell on all, The chawrdnawa famine was Jess severe again, 
The satirah famine was the first in which relief was regularly 
organized by the British Government. It was severest in Marwar 
and Bikanir, and thousands of hunger-stricken people swarmed in 
from these parts. The rains of 1859-00 were poor, and those of 
1860-61 failed almost entirely, so that the Najafgarh jiif ran dry—an 
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occurrence unknown before—and grain sold in Rohtak for some 
time at 8 seers the rupee. In the official report of the Commissioner 
(No. 169 of 17th Angust 1861) it is stated that nearly 500,000 
people were relieved by distribution of food, and in other ways; that 
nearly 400,000 had been employed on relief works (chiefly tanks, 
and a few roads); and that Rs. 34,978 had been spent on these 
objects: Res. 247,971 of land-revenue were ultimately remitted. 
The number of deaths by famine was put at 144, but the Commis- 
sioner admitted that it was impossible to guess the real number of 
deaths cansed by gradual starvation. The air (or aril) bush 
yielded an abundant supply of berries, os it seems always to do in 
famine years, and the people lived largely on its fruit for weeks. 
The stores of the country had been generally exhausted by three bad 
harvests previous to the actual famine year, and the villages were 
most severely tried by it, though fortunately not permanently injured ; 
the loss of cattle was considerable, but nothing like that in 1877- 
78 The ith paragraph of the Commissioner's letter is well 
worth quoting, and runs thus: “With a very limited amount of 
“moisture, the soil of this country is exceedingly prolific; all, how- 
‘ever, depends on the rainfall. When rain fails, everything is lost, 
“and the soil becomes hard as iron. The feature of absolute drought 
“and failure of rain is a remarkable one in these parts. Every consi- 
“derable town and village can point to its former site or sites, prior to 
“such and such a famine or drought, which depopulated the country, 
“and these occurrences appear to serve as eras in the popular record 
“of the past.” The following sayings of the satirah afdl are com- 
monly in the mouths of the people :— 

Parte kal Jullahe mare, sur bich men mare Teli, 

Utarte kil Baniye mare; ropiye ki rahgaidheli ; 

Channa chironji hogaya, aur gehun ho gae dikh ; 

Sattrah bhi aise para chalisa ke bop ; 
that is, “In the beginning of the famine died the weavers (menials) ; 
“in the middle the oil-men (village servants); at the end the traders; 
“and a rupee became worth only half its value; grain sold at the 
“price of pistachio nuts, and wheat at the price of raisins; the famine 
“of seventeen was more severe than that of forty.” Of the same 
famine there is a well-known song of some length, from which 
the following couplets are taken: “The traders collected old and 
“bad grain, and sold, it for an enormous price. The beam of their 
“seales broke, and their weights were worn away (by constant use) ; 
“the trader lived, and the Jat died. The ¢arts remained useless, for 
“the oxen were dead; and the bride went to her husband's house 
“without the due formalities.” The last line is most expressive of 
the mtensity of the distress: the ‘parents being no longer able to 
feed their daughter, she was forced to go in an irregular way 
to her husband's house—a terrible breach of marriage etiquette, 

In the pachisa famine of 1858-69 the distress in Rohtak was 

as severe a8 inany part of the Punjab. In the early months of 
1868 there was a fair amount of rain, but the fall of July, August, 
and September failed entirely,and before the end of the year grain 
waa selling at 10 seers the rupee, and relief works had to be started. 
The showers which fell elsewhere in January and February did not 
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extend to the Hissir division, and misery beeame intense throughout 
the summer of 1869, till at [Inst goo rain fell in September, and 
saved the district from a possible repetition of the events of 1780—83, 
719,000 destitute persons received relief ; 1,250,000 were employed at 
varjous times on relief works; Rs. 1,33,000 nearly, were spent m 
alleviating the calamity, and Hs. 2,09,269 of revenue were in all 
remitted. Of the money granted, He. 12,000 were given in the 
shape of advances, Ks. 25,000 were spent in the purchase of food, and 
the rest was expended on works—chielly the clearance of village tanks. 
The special feature of the relief in this famine was the amount 
made up by voluntary subscriptions of the people themselves, 
which was nearly Rs. 45,000. The loss of life was considerable, 
although at the time this was not admitted; the loss of cattle 
was nearly 90,000 head, and some 50,000 were said to have been 
sent off to the hills in order to gave them from starvation. It may 
be remarked that the numbers relieved directly, or on the works, 
waried for some reason inan extraordinary manner from week to 


week. 

The last drought in the Rohtak district, so far as the present 
century has advanced, took place during the pr ress of the recent 
Settlement in 1877-78, and the loss of cattle in these years was 

rhaps greater than had ever been known before. There was buat 
ittle rain in June, none i July or August, and only two inches in 

tember, when it was too late to sow anything. Grass withered 
away from the face of the soil, the cattle began to die in large 
numbers in the autumn of 1877, and famine prices were soon 
reached, Matters were made worse by the gambling transactions of 
the traders in grain (badni) ; credit was refused to the cultivators ; 
food stores began to be largely exported from the district, and the 
people in consequence became greatly exasperated. In the begin - 
ning of the trouble, the unhappy death of Mr. Moore occurred, 
and presently disturbances commenced. Highway robberies grew 
common, grain carte were plundered, and finally the bazdr at Badli 
was attacked and gutted by the Jats of the place. The prompt 
and severe punishment which followed this outbrenk prevented 
similar designs from being carried out, but there was still an 
uneasy feeling on the country side which lid not die away for 
‘some mouths, The winter rains again failed, and the mortality 
‘among cattle became terrible; still no relief was considered neces 
sary by Government: the revenue demand was not even suspended. 
Fortunately, good rain fell at last in July and August 1873, and 
though the later rains were scanty, an abundant crop of fodler 
was obtained and a fgir crop of grain. During the cold weather 
of 1877-78, the aspect of the country was desolate beyond desorip- 
tion. There was literally mo crop in the rain-land villages; in a 
ride of 20 miles not even two oF three plots were to be seen. 
The grass had wholly disappeared, and nothing but thorns and 
weeds met the eye in the fields. The loss of cattle of agriculturists 
amounted to 176,000 im one way of another—by sale, deaths, 
or transfers, and it will take the district many years to recover 
from this. Ultimately Res. $0,000 of the collections due im 
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the spring of 1879 were suspended, and this perhaps gave a little 
relief. Of this drought the people quote the following lines: “ An 
“ox sold for a piece of bread, and a camel for a farthing: the year 
“thirty-four has destroyed the stock (root) of oxen and of buffaloes. 
“The year thirty-four has killed thirty-four tribes (out of the thirty- 
“ six); two only, the trader and butcher, have survived, the one by 
“use of his scales and the other by use of his knife (to slaughter the 
“eattle).” Another song composed by a well-known local poet, who 
lives at Dujana, ia of considerable artistic merit, but is much too 
long to be quoted. 

The people declare that the loss of cattle from famines is now 
much greater than it used to be, and,in so far as there are now no 
large grazing grounds in the district and the nomber of cattle 
has greatly increased, this is true. But fodder is now perhaps 
more carefolly preserved than in former days, and famines from 
actual scarcity of food causing general starvation cannot occur. 
Bot again the traders, though they ear by them larger stores of 
grain than formerly, speculate more freely now-a-days, and export 
largely, where they had in old days to confine themselves to the 
local markets; their relations also with the people are more strained 
than they used to be, The recurrence of famines is the most 
important historical feature in the revenue administration of the 
district, of whose area only 13 per cent. is artificially protected 
against them, and it affects the griculturista to some 
degree in various relations of life. The people of rain-land 
villages strive to get a few acres of canal land to cultivate in 
years of drought, and eo great is the burden of this to 
the dwellers im canal estates, that they will not marry their 
danghters into rain-land villages, if they can help it. The songs are 
full of reference to this—“ Meré bebehe (O sister), naddion pdr dharti 


|“ dedehe” (give me some canal land) ;—“ Meré éhaiyone (O brother) 


“naherdn pdr dharti baiyo ne” (sow some land on the canal). The people 
do more or less provide against the famines, but they are exceedingly 
short-sighted in their arrangements, and as population grows denser, 
these become more and more difficult to make. Severe droughts 
and famines shake even the strongest estates to their very founda- 
tions. 

The manner in which the district has attained its present dimen- 
sions has been sketched in the preceding pages. But it may be 
useful here to collect the facta, 

The district naturally divides itself into two separate portions— 
(1) the older tracts forming nearly the whole of the three northern 
fahsils, and which have been under our administration for over 60 
years; und (2) the estates which belonged once to the Nawabs of 
Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh, and came under English management onl 
In 1858. The former comprise 295 villages, with an area of $05,315 
neres, and the Jatter amount to 219 in number, with an area of 
348,202 acres. Two-fifths of the villages, therefore, and nearly one- 


third of the area, have been added to the Rohtak district eines 


bese a a Settlement of the principal portion was made in 
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The following figures show the constitution of the old or northern Chapter IL. 
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Deducting the 29 estates of the two Nawabs from the above total, 
we have a remainder of 205 old villages in these three tahsils, of 
which the last added to the district were the twelve Delhi estates in 
1862 ap. The actual number of villages which have remained 
incorporated in the Kohtak district since its creation in 1824 a.p. 18 
thus 283, and the actuil number which has been directly ninder out 
revenue administration since then is 275; the Rohtak jdgir village 
was resumed in 1844; the Sdmpla ¢dtéd estates were taken back on 
account of gross mismanagement in 1848, and the Gohdna estate — 
confiseated in 1857; its revenue, however, hed been fixed in 1945. 
To complete the tale of changes since 1840, it must be added that 
four Sampla estates were transferred to the Sdnipat ta/wil in 1862, 
and six Mehim villages, torether with all those of Bhiwani, in num- 
her thirteen, to the Hissar district nt the same time. As has been 
already stated only the Rohtak-Beri and Mehim-Bhiwani tahsils 
were at first taken under our management; Gohana’ and Khar- 
khandah-Mandauthi were not added till ten years later, and the 
district was not constituted till 1524. : 

We come now to the 219 estates added to Rohtak within the last Jhajjar and Babi j 
95 years. Their disposition in the present district may be shown ‘urearh villages” — 


In tahail Intahet Intahell 9) 
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Five detached villages, belonging to the Bahadurgarh Nawabs,. 
were, as has been already stated, made over to the Delhi district. The 
five Jhajjar villages, now in the Saimpla taheil, and the two Dadri 
(Bahadurgarh) villages—Kharaéri and Senpal in Rohtak—had been 
placed under the police control of the Collector of Rohtak in 1845, 
though their revenue administration rested with the Nawabs; the 
former include the two notoriously criminal villages of Gochli and 
Chharé. The estates which now form the southern revenue sub- 
division were included under the Nawabs in the two tahetls of Badli » 
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and Jhajjar—140 to the latter and 50 to the former, according to the 
present number of villages; of the nine Jhajjar estates which were 
included in Sampla from 1858 to 1861, and which are called the 
Miandauthi villages in Mr. Porser’s Assessment Report, eight be- 
longed originally to the Jhajjar ¢a/efl,and one to Badli. 

The four fadefls of the Rohtak district are now constituted as 
follows, as compared with what they were at their last Settle- 
ments :— 
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The changes lave been referred to ip detail in the Assessment 
Reports. The new estate in Sampla¢is that of Bir Barkatabad, 
formerly Bir Bahadurgarh ; the three grass preserves in Jhajjar are 
the property of Government, and are leased out yearly for grazing. 
More than half the SAmpla estates, it may be noted, have been added 
eee tahsil since 1838, and rather more than one-third of those in 

The following table shows the names of the officers who have 
held charge of the district since annexation :— 


Nawe. From | To 
Mr. 8. Campbell, Deputy Commimioner on | T5th Fepiember, 1857 , | let May, 1% 
» A. P. decking, "kes a. | tet May, 1668... | Sed Seca, 1th 
Ww. Plowden, : ao. | 2rd Anguet, 1a, | Tik March, 1S 
H. J, Howes da, 7th March, 1660. | th September, 184], | 


Mr. 0. W. Lennox, Extra Aut Comme. (pre fem)... | Sth September, 1841. | lich September, 1881. 
| bes | 1 





Capt 4. ¢C. Horne, Depoty Commissioner lth September, 18¢) | Tth Norember, 
fs] H, a, Hawes, do, at rth Norember, Lan on aha December 141) 
« Ba Urmeton, dio. o | Tet December, 1661,.,| 1th March, 
« & F. Graham, dio. = | 1th Mareb, 1662... | Ind April, 15e7. 
a A. B. Ureetos tla. a+ | Dod April, lets ith ilar, 1 
Ueut -Col. F EB. Voyle, do. ~ | 1th May, Sé?. | Ist September, 1863, 
iro Wood . dg. ey | let Bepiember, 1803... | Dist October, 183, 
Lient..Col F.E Voris, do, Met October, I rd May; 
OW Lennos, Bstre Asst, Commr. {pro tem.) | 23rd Mar, 1 th Muay, 
t H.C. Bore, Depoty oo: | Ph May, S66. | Tab Angas 
. i. Lennox, Katra Asst, Commr (pro fem.) th Augiet, Jetb. | 4th Meptember, Dis 
ge Thomas, Depaty = | Sth Beptember, 1884 rd September, 1B, 
H.C. Horne, do + | EB September, 1664... | 15th Sovember, DRGs, 
+ Set F. E. Yorls, ++ | th November, i5e4. Mar. 1884, 
oe fotre Asset Commer. {pre irn/ ef 1a... | 17th May, i 
Lieut.Col F.E Voyle, § do w= | Mth October, 186d...) lth april, ser 
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Some conception of the development of the district since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives some of 
the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they are available ; 
while most of the other tables appended to this work give compara- 
tive figures for the Inst few years. In the ease of Table No. IT it is 

robable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, their 
ioe ‘not being the same in all cases from one period to another. 
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since appexation, 


But the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the - 


nature and extent of the advance made. When we took over the 
four old tahslls of the district, between 1810 and 1820, we found the 
western portion almost wholly overrun with jungle, life and property 
generally insecure ; many of the amaller estates deserted for the refuge 
of the larger ones, the canal destro: ed, and the whole machinery of 
administration out of gear. The district is mow one of the most 


prosperous in Northern 
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SECTION A—STATISTICAL. 
Table No. V gives separate statistics for each fa‘stl and for the 


whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and 
villages, over area, and among houses and families; while the num- 
ber of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. | 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures, 
Further information will be found in Chapter IT of the Census 
Report of 1881 :— 
Report of 18 , Pes > e209 
Percentage of total population who live in villages ous }s sang 23 e113 
A 7 roral : aT lati ] il ie PE ote ona 
pataga Sobel population, Ser village acd 6s 1188 
Noamber of villages per 100 square miles... iy au aes 27 
Average distance from village to village, in miles ae ie: =? eit 
1, nan : 
Total ares ii Rural papalatiatt | 






Total population = el 


Density of population per! Cultivated area... Rural population  ., 321 


— * Total populati Bal 
Ee . ‘otal population ee iT 

Nomber of resident families per occupied house Meares igs te 
Nomber of persona per occupied house hoe jase 
Villages 4-75 





Number of persons per resident family —.... 4) Towns eee 


The average population per village is larger than in any other 
Ponjab district, owing to the large size of the fine Jat communities 
which form so striking a feature in Rohtak, In the eanal circles 
the density of population risea as high as from 500 to 550 per square 
mile, and in some of the large Jat villages, to over 600 and even 700. 
The small number of estates in the Rohtak district 1s very striking. 
The Cis-Sutley plain districts of the Punjib have an average 
village area of 1,482 acres, and an average village population of 
542 souls. But the 514 estates of Rohtak contain on an average - 
1,076 persons, and an aren of 2,244 acres each; and if the south- 
ern faheil, which contains two-fifths of the estates, is omitted, 
the figures are 1,576 souls and 2,640 seres. Of the whole number 
of estates, three are Government grass preserves, 30 are uninhabited, 
and 481 inhabited. Looking at the large areas of the villages, 
Mr. Thomason hazarded a guess in 1845 a.p. that the Settlement 
which has recently expired would be marked by the foundation of many 
outlying hamlets. This has not been the case, and is not likely 
now to beso. In ten estates only do there exist any settlements 
ata distance from the main village, and hardly any of these are 
of modern date; the people seem quite content to plod long dis- 
tances daily to and from their work—a habit born no doubt of the 
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days when they might be compelled at any moment to take refuge Qhapter ID, A. 


from the fields within the fortified village. 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with which 
the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants in 
each direction, and the distribution of immigranta by tahsils. 
Further details will be found in Table XI and in supplementary 
Table C to H of the Census Report for 1881, while the whole sub- 
ject is discussed at length in Part [I of Chapter III of the same 
report. The total gain and loss to the district by migration is 
“{ Tae shown in the margin. The total namber 
of residents born ont of the district is 
99,376, of whom 31,395 are males an 
67,978 females. The number of people 
born in the district and living in other 
parts of the Punjab ts 78,769, of whom 
a] 26,056 are males, and 52,715 females. The 
figures below show the geueral distribution of the population by 
birth-place :— 






Proportion per nallbe of total 
population, 





FROPORTION FER MILLE OF RESIDENT POPULATION. 


Torat Porrearmy, 








Boux Evest Porv.ation Usnaw Porviinom, 
Males males! Persons Females |Pereons| Males Females Persons 
The Duikt 8. | on | ve] er | oe | var| B20 
The Proviace ae ere ihe ia pia ora; 6 71 
| India ‘3 1 oe foo | lor Lo | 108) i000) 1,00 
Avia aa ia 1,00 oD | 10 1 oo | 1,(ex) 1,0 1,09 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Rolitak are 
taken from the Census Report:— _ 

Here the migration is very largely reciprocal in every case, 
though least so in the case of Rajpitdna. Rohtak occupies an 
Gntermediate position between the fertile Jamna tract and the far 
Jess fertile districts and states to its west and north. It gives to 
the former and takes from the latter, though in the case of Gurgaon 
the distress which has lately prevailed there has caused immigration 
to largely exceed emigration. On the whole, the introduction of 
canal irrigation and the fine soil of much of the district have 
produced an excess of immigration. 

The figures in the Statement in the margin 
Females.| square stood at the three 

\— enumerations of 
1853, 1868, and 
1881. 
Unfortunately the 
boundaries of the 
district have chang- 
. — ed so much since 
1853 that it is impossible to compare the figures 
but the density of population ns then 












the Census of 
with absolute accuracy, 


Migration and 
birth-place of 
population, 


show the population Increase and de- 


of the district as it Te of 
tion. 
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Chapter IIT ascertained probably did not differ much over the two areas, 
— Té will be een that the annual increase of population per 10,000 
Statistical. § since 1868 has been 19 for males, 48 for females, and 32 for , 
crease of popula- PeTsons, at which rate the male population would be doubled in 
> ton 376-0 years, the female in 145°3 years, and the total population in 
216°0 years, Supposing the same 
rate of increase to hold good for 
the next ten years, the population 
for each year would be, in hundreds, 
as shown in the margin; nor is it 
improbable that the rate of increase 
will be sustained. Part of the 
increase is probably due to in- 
creased accuracy of enumeration 
at each successive enumeration, 
a good test of which ts afforded 
by the percentage of males to per-— 
| —— sons, which was 53°70 in 1853, 

6445 in 1368 and 53°51] in 1881. Part again ia due to gain 
by migration, as already shown at page 41. But the district is 

one of the healthiest in the Punjab, and is still making steady pro- 

: gress, both in the extent, aud in the standard of cultivation. The 
increase in urban population since 1468 has been slightly larger than 

that in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 

living in 1868 being 105 for urban, and 104 for total population, 

The populations of individual towns at the respective enumerations 

are shown under their eeveral headings in Chapter VI. 


toute | Within the district the in- 
188!) crease of population since 1868 
for the various fafsils is shown 
jin the margin. During the re- 
cent Settlement operations Mr, 
| Fanshawe took a Census of 

| the people, which gave a total 
| population only 292 smaller than 
. *These figures do not agree mith the fs bay ae that returned at the Census of 
fear t ie Commas Meport of 1868 for the whol! 1881. He thus discusses the 


etrict, ‘They are taken from the registers fn the P oa 
Distrint Offloe, and are the best figures sow stailable | fioures of his enumeration— 








Tnerease of popula pei Ot is difficult towy what the increase of population has been of late years, 
tion. Inasmuch as, owing to the great changes made in the constitution of the district, 
and the absence of former records in detail by villages, it is not ensy to compare 
with el Peary ones even such former statistics ag survived the Metict: Ta 
the Gobana Assessment Report, it has been shown that the population of that 
tohali advanced by 18 per cent. from 1853 to 1875. The five towns of Rohtak 
Beri, Gohina, Mehim and Kalinaur show an increas of only @ per cant. during 
the BAI period, but the advance in towns would be expected to oa: than in 
villages. The Babddurgarh states show an addition to the people of 134 p 
cent. since 1802, and the present Census gives an increase for the whole district 
of 44 cent. during the seven years since that of 1868, This advance has 
taken place in the three southern éshwis only, and, proportionately, to the 
of examining the increwse of the actaal able-bodied male agricultaral popula. 
tion for m longer period, the pedigree tables of the forty largest estates of the 
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district have been abstracted for five generations with the following result. In Chapter Ill, A. 
the fifth generation from the present time there were 6,555 owners of land, who qe: 

in the Inst generation before the present (whose tale is not yet complete of Statistical. 
course, and shows only 10,536 names), had 16,007 descendants, That ia, that Increase of popula- 
within a period of 100 years, the male agricultural population of the district tion, 
increased by 145 per cent. This is not unlikely, considering what we know 

the progress of the district; and it must be remembered that this increnso 

refers only to families already resident five generations ago, and that no account 

ia taken of recent settlers, In canal villages, however, which have suffered of 

late years from swamping, there has been falling-off of population, in a few 

eases, to the extent of 10 per cent, and recently the villages on the drainage 

lines in Sdmplé have also suffered.” . 

Tabla No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths Births and Deaths: 
registered in the district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and 
the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which 
births have been recorded in rural districts, The distribution of 

| the total deaths and of the 

deaths from fever for these five 

years over the twelve months 

of the year is shown in Tables 

Nos. XIJA and AIB. The 

= eS annual birth rates per mille, 
calculated on the population of 1868, are given in the margin. 

The figures below show the annual death rates per mille since 
1868, caloulated on the population of that year :— 








-— on he 4 





The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving ; 
but the tite always fall short of the facts, ee the Sustueticns 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the firat part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual 
- ehronicla from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that 
report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as - 
to birth and death rates in individual towns as are available will be 
found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several \- 


towna in Chapter VI. | 
age, sex, and civil condition are given in great Age, sex, and Civil 
eondi 


detail in Tables IV to VIL of the Census Report of 1881, while the tion, 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. 





VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must be taken = 
subject to limitations which will be found fully discussed in Chapter 4 
If of the Census Repc Their value rapidly diminishes as the | 


numbers dealt with become smaller; and itis unnecessary here to 
give actual figures, or any statistics for falsils, The following figures 
show the distribution by ageof every 10,000 of the population accord- 
ing to the Census figures :-- 





“condition, (eee 





Fer 








The number of males among 
every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown in the margin. The de- 
Crease at each successive enu- 
meration is almost certainly due 
to greater accuracy of enumera- 
" tion. In the Census of 1881, 
males in the earlier years of life was 

found to be as shown in the 

margin. The figures for civil 
condition are given in Table No, 

A, which shows the actnal 

number of single, married, and 

widowed for exch sex in each 
religion, and also the distribu. 
- tion by civil condition of the 
total number of each sex in each age-period, Considering the 
obligation laid upon them by their religion to marry, an extraordi- 
narily large number of Jéts remain bachelors. It is common enough 
to find instances in every pedigreo-table when the eldest only of a 
number of brothers is married, or perhaps only one or two > and 
though.the people do not admit it, itis probable that in such cases 
a modified system of polyandry prevails, ‘The Deputy Commissioner, 
Colonel Harcourt, wrote as follows in his Census Report for the 
district :— 

“With the Jats and the higher enstes, the girle are married from 7 to 12 
renra of age, and the boys at 12 or 14, and these ages apply also in the case of 
fohammadan marriages. These take place two or three years later than Hindu 

Marriages asarule, The endeavour is always made to seoure an early marringe ; 

for after the boy or girl has puissed the Prescribed period sanctioned by cust 

there i¢ then some difficulty in arranging fora life partner, And with the Jats 

the girl ia not allowed to leave her parents’ home for some years after she could 

quite well undertake the charge of her husband's house, as her services are re- 

hs the paternal homestead. With Hindus of the better castes in this 
istrict, betrothal takes place at two or three years of age. 

“Infanticide is by no means a vice of this district, Tho t majority of 

es over females might lead one to suspect that female childven. do not always. 
get fair play, bat m own belief is thatit is the atatistios that are wrong, and that - 
the total number of the females may oot always have been fairly counted. In this 
district asm rule all children are valuable, for all work in the Gelds.? Tt is trae 
that fernale children are not aa well cared for and nourished as are the boys, and 
that ifs boy and his sister were ill, nearly all the attention in the house would be 


* Sors.—This applies to Jits and others, but aut to Mijpdls, 


Poe eee 
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given tothe boy ; but the girls are not unkindly treated, They stand next in Chapter III, B. 
importance to, and at no great distance from, the boys. and if the same amount — 74 
of affection is not lavished on them ason their brothers, they yet are not neglected Social and religi- 
or treated unkindly,” ous life. 
= = Table No. XII shows the nnm- = [sfirmitics. 
ber of insane, blind, deaf-mutes and 
Jepers in the district in each religion. 
The proportions per 10,000 of either 
sex for each of these infirmities are 
shown in the margin. Tables XIV 
7 > to XVII of the Census Beport for 
1881 give further details of the age and religion of the infirm. | 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European and Fa- 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth- ™"" Popa” 
on and their language as European. ‘They are taken from Tables 
ILA, IX and XI of the Census Report for 1881 :— 








Detatis 






Furopesss and Ameritens = «+ 
| as Salive Christians =. a 
: Total Christlane 


© | writish Isles ie 


Total Europesas countries... 
But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very un- 
trustworthy ; and itis certain that many who were really Eurasiaus 
returned themselves as Europeans. 











Eogiish ... aie = 
| Other European langosges =... 


Total European language ... 


















SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. « 
The villages and towns forma striking feature of the country Villages, 
side, Built usually on sites which stand high above the surface 
of the ground (which is due te their being situated on the stations F 
of older locations and beapsof accumulated rubbish), and surrounded : 
by the trees of the village jangles, over which the toprof the houses 
rise, they look at once substantial and picturesque. Many of the 
canal villages consist almost entirely of brick built houses, some 
of which are generally fine, and the towns are composed of enbstan- 
tially made aud handsome dwellings. Fine village rest-houses (called 
paras) built of masonry, and many fee ae be temples and ghdts 
down to the tanks, are to be found among the well-to-do villages, 
especially in the canal tracts. The tanks (called jolars) form a P 
special feature of the district; roand the larger villages as many as 
seven or eight will be found, and some are exceedingly fine, especially 
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that east of the Sampla fafsil, and those at Kanhaur, Seman, 
Bainsi and Dighal; many were enlarged and shaped regularly os 
famine works in 1860-61 and 1868-69. Throughout the northern three- 
quarters of the: district, the roofs of the houses in the villages are 
of mod, and flat ; below the Jhajjar line of sand-hilla, they are usually 
thatched and sloping. The lighter material of which they ore made 
here renders it impossible for the walls to bear the weight of beams, 
and for flat roofs to keep out the rain. Even exposed walls receive 
a coping of thatch (parchi), and as Mr. Purser has remarked, the 
yrevalance of this in a village is often a fair teat of the quality of its soil. 

Kosli and Gruriani, in the south-east of Jhajjar, may be seen a large 
number of fine stone houses, some of which possess considerable archi- 
tectural merit; and a few of similar material exist in someofthe ad- 
joining villages. The houses of petty traders differ but little from those 
of the cultivators, except that they have no large yards for stalling 
eattle attached to them; but wherever fine houses are found in large 
villages, some of the best are certain to belong to the trading class, 
Local tradition tells of three or four old sites within the area of 
almost every state, but many of these have disappeared under the 
plongh. Nearly every conqueror who invaded India from the north 
or attacked the Mughal royal city from the south, extended his ravages 
in all probability to Rohtak ; and it is not surprising, therefore, if 
the vestiges of many destroyed villages are to be found. The old 
sites of Lalpird, Birahma and Robtdsgarh, round the town of 
Rohtak; of Khokré Kot below the Bohar monastery ; and of Mohan 
Bari in the Jhajjar ta/sil, cover very large areas, and most once have 
been the locations of large and flourishing cities, although no history 
of some of them is now satisfactorily fortheoming. 

The villages of the Jhajjar ¢aheil, which have thatched and sloping 
roofs to the houses, are not unlike river-side villages in the Panjab 
bot they are more regularly built, and the immense open cattle 
yards of the latter sre not fonndin them. The villages elsewhere 
throughout the district are of one special type, which deserves a full 
description. On approaching them it is seen that the roads where 
they converge on the village or village jungle, are flanked by banks 
and thorns, in order to prevent the cattle, on their way to, 
grazing, from breaking into the fields. The jungle itself generally 
encloses the village on every side, but sometimes it is confined to one 
or two sides only, and elsewhere the fields come up to the village 
walla almost. Scattered round about are the tanks (johars) for the 
cattle, and into which the rain-water, caught by the jungle lands, 
drains ; some fine trees will be found on the banks :here, one or two 
wells often handsomely finished with masonry . platforms and 
superstroctore, and perlaps a masonry gidé. Close round the ~ 
skirts of the village are placed the enclosures for fodder and fuel 
(gatwdre and Mtére), strongly fenced with thorns, resounding in the 
morning with the noise of the chopping of fodder, and at times full 
of women arranging the eakes of dried fuel, or preparing to sun | 
them off in baskets to the houses. A ditch nearly always sarrouni 
the village itself, and the outer walls of the dwellings arte completely 
closed towards it, except round some open space, into which the doors 
of the houses open, and where the streets debouch. The roads 
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leading into the village are generally broad enough to admit a 
eart up them ;they often eud in a blind alley, each sub-division 
of the village being cut off internally from the rest. The doorways 
opening on to the streets are usually handsomely made of wood. 
Inside is the courtyard in which the cattle are stabled, and beyond 
this the room where the household live; in many cases the door 
opens into this room itself. Through the gloom of the smoke, 
due tothe meal which is cooking, it may be seen that substantial 
wooden pillars support the roof, and that throughout the room brass 
dishes nud ote spinning wheels, baskets, receptacles of grain, ete. 
are scattered about in comfortable confusion, while the subdued mur- 
mur of the grinding of the corn-mill ia heard from some hidden 
recess, <A ladder connects the roof with the ground through a trap- 
door; on the top of the house fodder is stored, cotton and grain 
are placed to dry, and there the family sleep in the hot weather. The 
village rest-house (paras) will be found situated outside the walls 
or in the middle where several roads meet, Before it, on the platform, 
are beds and cooking pots for the use of travellers on whom the 
barbers and chamdér, whose turn it is, wait, In the poorest villages 
the rest-house is merely a large open shed, But in most it is hand- 
_somely faced with wood-work, and part of the walls are brick built; 
while in many the rest-houses are made of masonry throughout, 
and the plastered walls are decorated on their exterior with pictures 
of tigers and horses, elephants, and railway trains, Hindu, gods and 
British soldiers. The house of the carpenter will be discovered by 
the wood collected round it, and thatof the blacksmith by the little 
furnace below the trees in front of it; the oil-man may havea buffalo 
at work on the mill; the dyer’s dwelling is recognisable by the 
skeins of bright-coloured threads hung out to dry ; and the pony of 
the barber will anvonnce where that official lives. The trader will 
be found cleaning cotton outside his shop, whose wall is adorned with 
texts and the blood-red hand (ominous emblem!) called thdépd; or 
squatted inside amid grain bags, oil jars, and multifarious ledgers. 
Outside the village walls, and often in a separate colony veyond the 
village ditch, the housea of the menials will be seen ; those of the 
chamdre with high-smelling tanning vats, and skins full of curing 
matter hanging from the trees, and those of the didnais with the 
webs stretched in front of them,and the women and men going up 
and down, and twisting the threads or brushing them into recularity. 
The potter's house, in villages where he exists, will also be found outside 
the walls, surrounded by broken potsherds and asses. Pigs and 
chickens rash wildly about at the sight of the stranger and his horse, 
and dogs set up a hideous clamour on every side, Riding through 
the village you are probably looked down on by monkeys from the 
roof-tops ; long linesof women and girls will be seen carrying up 
water in brass or earthenware vessels from the tanks ; an odd cart 
or burthened man will come up with a load of fodder ; cattle stand 
ound about the tanks and inthe open spaces before the streets ; 
and children, clad principally in sunshine, roll in the dust and 
play bockey (génd é/sili), up-cat (bitte dandd), or blind man’s bulf 
(ankh michkar). In the morning and evening, as men go forth to 
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their work and return again, the scene is very animated; but 
at noon-day the village seems almost deserted, except for the smoke 
of the fires on which the evening meals are simmering. 

There will be fonnd in every house a bed for each grown up 
person, a corn-mill (chatty), the hoge pestle and mortar of wood 
(otha! and mize!) a spinning wheel (echartid), and a cotton cleaning 
machine (eharkhi); along the walls are arranged large receptacles 
for grain, made of mud and called doit, A number of 
cooking vessels (which are of brass if ina Hindu’s house, and 
of tin if in a Musalman’s) ate scattered about the room, the 
commonest of which are trays called thali, pardt, tdimbiyd and taah, 
cooking pots (Ghartiya and patili), the Aandi for preparing rabri 
and the fadhdoni for boiling milk: there will also be seen /fotaha, 
and cups (katorah), and theiron plate for cooking cakes (d¢wa) will 
be on the hearth (echula), Milk is made into curds in the barola, 
and into gié in the éafond, or churn. Basketeare called &hdréi. The 
water, whichis brought up in brass large vessels, ealled toknd, is kept 
in the house in others named mutkd; some is poured into the Avand, 
or large earthenware bowls, in the yard for the cattle to drink from, 

The dress of the people is simple, and is much the same in all 
classes, The men wear a dAdéti and chadar (sheet), and above this a 
ddéhar or double-sheet, a turban (pagri) and shoes (pdten): in the 
winter they put on a vest (tamri), and make themselves warm with a 
blanket and padded quilt (délard and razai), The better class of 
headmen have lately taken to wearing the long white linen tunie, 
bot only doring the last ten years, The value of a man’s dress is 
about Rs. 9; the costto him is much less of course, as the women 
make the thread, whichis then woven by the jullahas or dhdnkas 
at the rate of Re. 1-4-0 per 65 yards, and dyed (if for the use of 
the women) by the ehipi. The chamdr supplies the shoes, The 


women weara petticoat (ladngad or ghagrt ), a breast-cloth (angiya), and 
a single and double sheet (chwndri and difldi), The érind is a worked 
coloured sheet worn on festal occasions, when Kuropean clothes are 


also displayed. The cost of a woman's clothes is much the sameas a 
man’s. The Musalman women usually wear the patjdmas and ashort 
jacket, and prefer a dark blue to any othercolour. A married woman 
whose husband is alive (sohdgan), generally possesses jewellery to the 
value of some G0 or70 rupees, The commoner articles are the nose 
ring (math), earrings (ddnde and bali), necklace (Aasld), necklaces 
formed of several rows (pechlard and sathlardé), and necklaces of 
rupees (j/déird), which are very commonly worn by women and 
children, The boys of well-to-do fathers generally have a rupee or 
some other com strung round their necks: silver ornaments on the 
arm are called édzuband, bracelets on the wrist, worn above the 
churiyon of lace and glass, are called ¢dd and pachdli: heavy anklets 


_ of silver (pdzeb) are also worn. The men put on gold earrings and. 


Fol, 


necklaces of gold beads at festivals and marriages : and the wealth of 


anestate may be fairly gauged by theamount ef jewellery seen on 


the persons of the women and children, 

__ The food of the people is simple and of little variety. Two or 
three meals aday are eaten, according to the season of the year and 
the amount of work tobe done, aud sometimes four. The morning 
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meal consists of three or four cakes made of flour of 
and gram or jowdr, according to tha time of the year, and the even- 
ing meal of rdbri (gram or jowdr allowed to ferment in butter-milk, 
and then cooked), or of khijri (khicdré) of ners or ming in the winter. 
Vegetable (sé) and pulses are eaten with the cakes, and in its season 
a good deal of sugarcane is munched ; this is the only rieh food which 
the people enjoy in any quantity, and it is for them rather a necessity 
thanalnxury. Large quantities of milk and butter-milk are eon- 
sumed daily, and salt and seasoning are freely used ; melons and root 
vegetables are not commonly grown or eaten. The morning 
or mid-day meal is usually taken in the fields, whither it is 
earried by the women to their husbands and brothers. A grown 
man does not ent less than a seer a day, or nine maunis 
ie the year, and if a woman’a consumption is put at 6} 
-qnaunds and children’s at 4, a total amount of 3,584,340 mannds is 
needed to feed the population of the distriet for a year. The follow- 
ing estimate of the annual consumption of a family consisting of a 
man, woman, old person, and two children, was furnished for the 


Famine Report of 1879 (page 214):— 
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ed to the use of 


The Jats and Ahirs are very much addict 
smoking: women 


tobacco, and the Chamars are perfect slaves to 
do not touch the pipe. 

From the day that he ta old enough to control unruly cattle, 
and is considered worthy of some scanty clothes and a pair of 
shoes, the life of the Rohtak agriculturist is one monotonous round 
of never-ceasing work. The fields must be ploughed and prepared 
‘at least three or four times every harvest; the crop las to be 
sown, weeded, and protected from numerous enemies, winged 
and . four-footed, a long and most wearsome task; it has to be 
-out, to be threshed, and the grain ‘and fodder have to be carried 
tothe village. Then the ground has to ‘be cleared again of the 
thorn and pdldé bushes; the leaves of the latter have to be beaten 
out for fodder for the cattle, and the thorns have to be carried 
to the fences or enclosures, and then it is time for the land to 
tbe got ready for the next crop. The cattle must be seen to and 
tended duily; money must be earned by taking off the young 
stock to sell at the fairs, or by earrying grain for the traders 
to the distant markets; in the well villages the wells have to be 
sworked; and in the canal villages the water has to be watchec 
and divided and Isid on the fields. The sngarcane crop with the 
peeling, carting and crushing of the canes forms 4 se ir 
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Chapter task, and at intervals it may be necessary to drive the cattle 
aad off to the hills in order to sae them in a year of dronght. To the 
co ig gua very Inst days of his life the Jat must do something : few, perhaps, 
The dail ae live toa very old age, but those who do must turn to the tasks 
Bier pl childhood. again,—herd the cattle, rock the babies, and even 
turn the spinning-wheel, The women work as hard as the men, if not 
harder, The heavy tasks of bringing in wood and fuel and water 
fall on them; they have to cook the food, and earry it daily to 
the fields; they have to watch the crops; to them the peeling 
of the sugarcane and picking of the cotton belonga; and when 
there is nothing else to do, they must always fill up the time by 
tasks with the spinning-wheel. If Jats do not sleep soundly of 
nights, it is not for want of hard physical labour. ; 
Divisions of time, The names of the months in common use among the people 
rey are the same as those prevailing in the rest of the south of the 
Panjab. LGhddon is called Bhddéed, and Kartik has the second nama 
of Kanwdr. The days of the week are also similar to those else. 
where, bat Tharsday is called Birwdr as well as Brihispat, and 
Friday is named Sutarwdér. The spring harvest is «addi, and the 
sutomn harvest sdwantn, The year is divided into three seasons— 
the garmi or hot weather from Phagan to Byedth (March—June) ; 
the chawmdsd, or the rainy months, from dsdr to Asef (July— 
October) ; and jdrah, or the cold months, from Adrtik to Mdgh 
Gira bee—Seamber). The divisions of the times of the day are 
BS Pola s— 
Adhi Dhalf—12 Pp, w.—2 a. M. Pindhaild—? p. M, 
Pasar,—after 2 a. M. Jisrdé pahar,—4 P.M. 


Pila Badal or Parbhat,—dawn. Sdaj or hindewdir—4I—s P. M, 
Abor,—after dawn, GindAslak,—iafter sunset, 
Tarkd,—5—T 4. M. Diwdbalé or Retiyou hd waki,— 
Xalindr—5 a. Mu. | Ertning menl time. 

De Fuird,—twelve o'clock, * 4Adii rdt,—midnight. 


Marrings and other The ceremonies connected with marriage in the Rohtak 
“comyestscune district are much the same as elsewhere, and do not call for aw 
lengthy notice. There is no limit to the number of wives which 
a Hindu may marry, either by the full or, among the tribes 
which practise it, the irregular form (shddiand karewd), and three or 
four wives are not uncommon : usually one only is byahta or 
married by the fall rights, but all the wives and their children 
are equal. The Musalmdns observe the limit fixed by their law; 
Rajpits and Ranghars keep conenbines, but not commonly, In 
the case of Hindus, there are some 25 distinct steps in the cere- 
monial, the most important of which are (1) the betrothal (sagdi, 
ropna or ndtha karnd) ; (2) the bardt, or bridal procession, which goes 
to the honse of the father of the girl when she is 9 or 10 years old; 
(8) the siddi, or marriage ceremony, which takes place on the 
second night after, and when the bride and bridegroom walk 
hand in hand four times round a fire of dhdk wood j;and (4) the 
consummation (gondh or mukidwa) which takes place when the 
bridegroom carries his wife off to his house, Among respectable 
and fairly well-to-do persons this oceurs 3 or 4 years after (he marringe 
ceremony. Dnt in most cases among the Jats the services of 
the girl at her home are so valuable to her family that she is 
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detained by her father as long as 8 or 10 years, and does not join 
her husband till she is 18 or 20 years old, Among the Musalmana 
marriage takes place when the girl is 15 or 16, and she goes at 
once to her busband’s home: many of the ceremonies among 
the converted Muhammadans are the same as those among the 
Hindns, and a Braliman is always present ; the nikad is read by a kdeé. 
A girl’s marriage costa from Ra. 100 to Re. 150 to her father, and a 
boy's from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 to his father ; so that the average expen- 
diture from both sides on a wedding is Rs. 170 to Ra. 250. These 
expenses are mach too high, and the people would gladly see them 
reduced, bot no one dares to begin the reform, It was formerly 
considered a dire disgrace for the father of the girl to take money 
for her; but this custom is beginning to prevail among the poorer 
Jats and othera who have little self-respect, and it is said that the 
necessities of recent famines have given a great impulse to it. 
Karewd, or widow marriage, is accompanied by no ceremonies of 
any kind: the woman merely resumes her jewels and coloured 
elothes which she ceased to wear on her husband's death. Properly 
it can only take place with a brother's or cousin's widow; but 
this connection is commonly formed under many other cirenmstances 
as well, and no difference is held to exist as regards the offspring. 
The main reason for the connection inside the family ia to transfer 
the control of her decensed’s husband's land from the widow to his 
brother or other new relation, Where children have been born 
to the deceased hushand, karewd will not usually take place, 
nnless they and their mother are very young. A widow cannot 
be compelled to marry, but no doubt the influence of the family 
is usually too strong for her on such a point, and she has to yield 
to their wishes; if the younger brother or any younger brother, 
or the next heir at law is unmarried, or has no children, a karewd 
marringe with the widow is more likely to take placa than if he 
has children, or is married. Kerewd, under these conditions, may 
be called marringe with reference to reasons affecting the woman; 
but such unions often take place from causes which have regard 
tothe man only. If the first wife is childless or old, or if a man 
is well-to-do, an irregular marriage is pretty sure to take place, 
and often against the rules of clan inter-marriage. These are 
that a man shall not marry a woman of his own clan, or of hia 
mother’s or of her mother's, or of his father’s mother’s; hot the 
third restriction seems likely to be abolished by practice. The same. 
srestrictions apply of course to the marriage of women, fo that the 
invariable form is exogamons not endogamous, Jats, Abirs, Gijars 
and Chamirs practise barewd marriage universally. The fet of 
non-intermarringe of certain clans of Jits is noted at page Besides 
the instances there given, the following may be noted, but the list 
is certainly not exhaustive, The Mundlana and 4 hildind Jats do not 
intermarry by reason of old feuds; the Goli4 Jats do not marry 
with the Dagar or Salanki, for while they were Brahmans the latter 
were their clients (jijmdn ), and when they lost their caste, the 
former only of all Jats would at firet give them of their danghtera 
in marriage; the Deswai‘do not marry with the Chandhran or 
Phoghat, nor the Hiidah with the Dabés, nor the Gallat with the Sa- 
. egAnmAr 
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majority of the followers of | 
the great religions of the Panjhb-end of their principal sects will be 

nss Report. The religions practice 
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laklain, nor the Chilnr with the Chikara, nor the Malik with the Dalals 
of the Sampla ta4sil, thongh they will marry with other Dalala, 
Funeral feasts (Adj) which take place in the fninilies of leading men 
are exceedingly expensive ; they often cost as mnch asa thousand 
ropees, and half the country side is assembled at them. 

A carefal record of the tribal and family enstom which regulates 
the devolution of property was drawn up at the recent Settlement, 
Little need be said ns to the general character of customs in this 
place. The family tie is the agnatic tie, and inheritance is purely 
according to nanatie descent, the interest of a widow being for life 
only, and her status as a virtonl member of her husband’s clan eee 
affecting the general principle. Complete representation in inberi- 
tance is admitted : sanertn thoctisheceancd leave the clon or gét, 
and the woman becomes lost to her father’s family and a member 
of that of ber husband; and in the enormous majority of eases 


Gifts of property can take 


descent is per capifa not per sae “ree, 
nonll cases follow the gift, and the 


place, but possession must i 


consent of the nearest male acnates is generally obtained, 


Widows 


hold four per cent. of the enltivntion of the district as their husband's 
representatives ; while daughters’ descendants hold as much more, 
in pursuance of the well recognised enstom by whicha sonless man 
can give land to his danghter’s children. ; 
Table No. VII shows the numbers in ench ¢e4eil and in the whole 
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tribntion of every 1,000 of the 
shown im the margin. The sects of the Christian popalation are jiren 
ble 1 Report; but the figures are, for reasons 
explained in Part VII, Chapter IV of the Report,so very inperfect 
that it is not worth while to reproduce them hera. ; 


Relig, SREP abbr terry 


district who follow each religion 
ns ascertained im the Cenata of 
1881, and Table Noa. XLII 
gives similar figures for towns, 
Tables IIT, ILlA, LIB of the 
Repert of that Census give fur- 
ther details on the subject. ‘The 
distribution of every 10,000 of 
the population by religions. is 
shown im the margin. ‘The limi- 
tations snljeet to which these 
figures must be taken, and espe- 
cinlly the role followed im the 
classification of Hindus, are fally 
discussed in Part 1, Chapter 1V 
of the Census Report, The dis- 
Musalman population by sect is 


Table No. IX shows the relivion of the anajor castes and tribes 


found in Chapter [V of the 
end belief of the district presen 
would be out of place to 


the distribntion by cnste of tha great 
each religion. 


A brief description of 


t no special peculiarities; and it 
é@nter here into any nisition on. the 
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ean be gathered. from the figures of Table No. VII; and regarding Chapter II, B- 

the population as a whole, no more detailed iuformation as to gocial and Reli- 

locality is available. | gions Life. 
Hindn and Musalman agrioulturists of Rohtak are alike exceed- Religious obser 

ingly indifferent observers of their religions; the Jata will drink ‘vanced, 

water brought up in askin from the tank or well; the Baniyas are - 

stricter, especially the Saraogis. Every Hindo has his paralit, to 

whom he is client or jijmdn, and who accompanies the barber when 

bound on the business of betrothal, and the women of the honsehold, 

if they are obliged to journey any where. The parohit receives 

certain neknowledged fees, and often obtains a gift of land out-and- 

out, or in dholi—thut is, the owner cultivates the plot for him yearly, 

and makea over to him the crop: the porohits of the district hold 

4,063 acres in this way ; the gift ts commouly made on some occa- 

sion when the donor goes to the Ganges to bathe, The ashes of de- | 

ceased Hindus are always sent to be thrown iuto the sacred stream, 

and a large amount of holy water is bronght back by the bearers to 

the district. ‘The gird isan entirely distinct person from the parohit ; 

he is notan hereditary guide, but is appointed by each Hinda for 

himself, and teaches his scholar the uecessary religious eerem onies, 

A peculiar feature of the country side is the large number of religi- 

ous institutions which are found on it. There are no less than 209 

mounsteries, called astdals, with 659 resident aseetics, and grants 

of land amounting to 2,725 neres attached to them. Byragis form 

half the number; after them, Kanphara S4dhs, Sadhe, Gdsiyins, 

and Uddsi Sadhs are the most numerous. Many of the holy men bear 

an exceedingly unholy ehuracter, especially the Kanphara Sadhs of 

Bobar; and the claims of any establishment to learning and sanctity 

are very small, except that of Chhuddni in Jhajjar. The Bohar in- 

stitution consists of a fine block of buildings situated four miles east 

of Rohtak town on the high road to Delhi, and has a more than local 

reputation ; but ifs inmates are of evil charaeter, and the yearly fair 

which takes place there is of a decidedly disreputable nature. There 

are not many local gatherings in the Rohtak district, but such fairs Fairs, 

as there are, are of a religious origin, except the great cattle fair at 

Jehazgurh, which will be mentioned in the next section. Gatherings 

dn honour of Mabadeo are held at Kailof in Rohtak and Birdhanah 

Gn Jhajjar; in honour of Sithd at Rohtak, Bidhlan, Jhajjar and 

‘Rindhdnd; and in honour of the Giga Pir at Rohtak and Silinah 

(Jhajjar). Small local fairs take place at Beri and Késli, and one is 

held weekly at Bairampir in the name of the Gheibi Pir, whose 

shrine is perched on the top of the rocky hill there. There are alan 

twoin remembrance of Mubammadan martyrs at Goh4na. Most of 

these gatherings take place in March, April, and in August. Those 

held in honour of the Gigd Pir are of a special character, and are 

dargely frequented by the meninls, They are called “ Chhariyon ke 

méid,” beenuse of the red flag which is earried about and adored, and 

to which offerings are made. The story of the Giga Pir is that he 

was a Rajpit of Dadrer4 in Bikinir, who slew his brothers or cousins 

in a quarrel with them concerning some land, and was enreed by hia 

mother in consequence. Wandering forth into the solitude of the 

desert, be called upon the earth to open and swallow hin up, when 
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a heavenly yoice replied that this could only happen if he became a 
Mugalmain. Accordingly he embraced Islam, and was then received 
into the bosom of the earth, He was a very favourite enint of the 
Mahrattas, and the efficacy of prayers to him in cases of snake bite 
is much believed in, 

The following list is given of the most considerable gatherings -— 


At Beri, Debi hd Meld, in April and September 6,000 persons, 
At Pohar, Fundda ka Mela, in March oF ‘ 5,000 do, 
At Eailoi Shidji kd Meld, in March and Joly ... ia . §.000 do, 
At Hobtak, Si¢hd ka Meld, on the four Wednesdays in March oo. 2,00 do, 
Do,  &dgd Pir kd Meld, in August ... ade «. 1,600 do, 
Do, ir Phaud-din, in September ... = . 9,000 do, 
Do. Fdm Lila kd meld, in October ... a eo» 25,000 do, 
Do, $$Moharram, No fixed date or month ... .. 4#,000 do, 
At Gohinn, Sulfan Sich Furah Hfusaaia,in January ... »» 1,000 dao, 
At Asoudah, Todad Adbd kha Meld, in August ae .. 8,000 do. 
At Fidhlin, Sitld kd Mela, in March ve BT . .. 3,000 do, 
At Jhajjar, Gugd Pir kd Meld,in August... i) a eye 


Do, Nolarram bi hi a 
At Sildnah Gugs Pir hd Mela, in September ..,. md . 8,000 do, 

The people are not very superstitions asa rule, and it is not 
ensy to say how fur they really believe what they profess 
to, except when it suits their convenience. Certain lucky and 
unlncky days and omens are noted for the commencement of sowing 
and reaping: no one must start for a journey or sell cattle on Wed- 
nesday, and buffaloes must not change hands on Saturday. When 
a human beingis ill, a rupee and four annas are wrapped in a eloth 
with some rice and placed in a corner of the room in the name of 
some deceased relation of the sick man; on his recovery, this 1s 
given to some Brahmin, and on the same day the dogs and holy 
men of the village are fed, and perhaps some excavation is done on 
mn tank. When disease attacks animals, the best course is believed 


to have charms read over them, and to suspend other charms across 


the entrance of the village. The people often eall their sons by mean 
names, such as molar (bought), mangtu (borrowed), and the like, 


to deprecate the wrath and envy of the gods, Ghosts are feared at 


the burning grounds (clahdni), though not elsewhere apparently ; 
but they are firmly believed to possess people sometimes, and the 
ravings of these sufferers arecarefully noted. Phe cure for the afflic- 
tion is said to be the application of red pepper ! 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the prin- 













Proportion perf Cipal languages current in the 

Language. gine Dp district separately for each tahsil, 
Hindustani * ine and for the whole district. More 
Panjab os 10 =| detailed information will be found 
All Indian Tan 15,000 in Table LX of the Census Report 


for 1881, while in Chapter V of t 


Ino purely agricultural district the state of education would 
he expected to be backward, and snch is the case in Rohtak. In all 


there are 43 schools, of which 85 are village institutions, and two 


female, but there is no real female education, English istanght at 
Rohtak and Jhajjar, and the first Jat who thoroughly mastered 





he same Report the several languages: 
are briefly discnssed, The figures in the margin give the distribution | 
of every 10,000 of the population by language, omitting small figures, 


he. ° 


Schools The average prea of minis ae sont Foi ; for the Chapter IZ, B- 
size of the villages and density of the population, the district is per- social and Re 
linps the least advanced of any in the Pentab, Qur system is pos- — oe tie 
sibly not suited to an agricultural people; if a little simple sailits 
wore tanght with eyphering in the native method, and a knowledge 
of accounts and the patirdris’ papers, they would be more ready to 
send their children to acquire some “scholaring.” The Brahmins 
of Almadpur Majra have some local reputation as well-educated 

ocd The people collect eagerly to hear passages of the Mama- 
yana or Mahdbhdrata declaimed at the village rest-bonse, and reward 
the reciter for his performance liberally; the women also gather 
ou these occasions, sitting by themselves in a separate corner. A 
number of songs are well-Enown to the people, and none better than 
that of * Sarwan,” This young lady lived in Grangana in the 
Gohana tehsil, which is commonly called Sarwan ka Gangana after 
her: the song is a common one of the dancing-girls of North India, ; 
The people are. very far from wanting in natural intelligence and 
shrewdness; and nearly any cultivator can draw a map of his fields 
in the dust, if he is encouraged a little in a kindly way. 
Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 

—— the Census of 1581 for each 

religion, and for the total 

pulation of each tahail, 

he figures for female edu- 
cation are probably very 
imperfect indeed. The 
figures in the margin show 
: os = the number educated among 
avery 10,000 of each sex according to the Census returns, Statistics 
regarding the attendance at Government and aided schools will be 
found in Table No. XXXVIT. 
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The distrilntion of the scholars 
at these schools by religion and 
the occupations of their fathers, 
as it stood in 1881-82, is shown 
inthe margin. It is impossible Poverty or wealth of 
to form any satisfactory estimate —‘*he people 
of the wealth of the commercial 7 
and industrial classes. The figures 
in the margin show the working 
F of the income tax for the only 
three years for which details are available ; and Table No. XXXIV gives 
| 7 eat — statistics for the license tax for 
1800.70) 1870-71 1871-73) gach year since its imposition. 
The distribution of licenses 
granted and fees collected in 
1880-81 and 1881-82 between 
towns of over and villages of 
under 5,000 sonls, is shown in 
the margin. But the numbers 
affected by these taxes are 
amall, It may be said gener- 
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ally that a very larre 
pninettiba of the 
irtisans in the towns 
are extremely poor, 
while their fellows 
in the villages are 
scarcely less depens 
— = dent upon the nature 
of the harvest than are the ayricultarists themselves, their feea often 
taking the form of a fixed share of the produce; while even where 
this ig not the case, the demand for their products necessarily varies 
with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers 
should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides 
of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The circumstances of 
the agricultural classes are disettssed below at page 83. 
‘Goneral character of Mr. Thomason well described the Rolitak district when, in his 
the people. remarks on the Settlements of the Delhi territory, he wrote a3 follows 
(Vol. I of Despatehes, p.79): “The soil is generally fertile, 
“especially if by any means it can be irrigated, whilat the villages 
“are substantial and well built, and the inhabitants as fine a body of 
ai well-clothed, independent, manly peasants as any country can pro- 
“duce.” The people are manly without false pride, independent 
without Insolence, good-natur light-hearted, anil industrious, 
There sre no more loyal subjects of Her Majesty 10 India, and 
none who are more attached to such of their rulers as mingle freely 
among them. No one could be associated with them for any time 
without conceiving both respect and liking for them. The revenue 
which they pay with a small irrigated area and ecanty rainfall, and 
in spite of famines and droughts, marks them as the first people in 
the ins ae | 
Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of crime; 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 





barcotic stimulants, 






SECTION sige TRI ae AND LEADING 
ADSI LIBS. 

Statistics nnd to Table No. IX gives ‘the figures for the principal eastes and 
+ stag eral tribes of the district, with detaila of sox end vatican while Table 
No. TAA shows the number of the less important cnstes. Tt 
_ would be ont of place to attempt a description of each. Many 
of them are found all over the P anjab, and most of them in many 
other districts, and their representatives in Rolitak are distinguished 
by wo local peculiarities, Some of the leading tribes, and espectally 
thoge who are Important na land owners, OF, by position and influ- 
ence, are briefly noticed in the following sections ; and each caste will 
te described in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 
The Census statistics of caste were not eompiled for talsils, ot 
least in their final form. It was found that an enormous number 
of mere elans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures under the main heads 
shown in the caste tables was made for districts only, Thus no 


Roptak District. | | 


statistios showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes 
are available, But the general distribution, of the more important 
landowniwg tribes is fully discussed iu the following pares, which 
contain, first, an account of the tribal colonisation of the district 
“(pages 54 to 64), and secondly an account of each of the principal castes 
(pages 65 to 70). The figures below show the distribution by caste of 
the population, as ascertained at an enumeration made daring the 
recent Settlement, the classification of which is probably more 
accurate than anything that could be effected in a general Census of 
the whole provinee. | 
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N.B—The area given in this return is that parcelled out among the ¥arious 
owners. To this total we must odd 182,656 neres of undivided common Iand 
of the villages, 5,637 acres on account of the area of the Government reserves, and 
3,007 acres account of other miscellancous lands owned by Government, 
which make up a total of 1,168,547 acres. The discrepancies between the pesca 
tages of numbers and aren of any tribe explain themeclyes, os arule, and where 
necessary will be noticed further, 7 em 

The first fact that meets the annalist in such a district as 
Rohtak, is the distribution of the races inhabiting the country, 
The 511 estates owned by the people are classified thus in the 
taisf!s, according to the tribe of the majority of the proprietors :— ~ 


Numpen oF ViILLiGEs HELD in 





| | 
consist of 12 chief clans, called géfs, and i37 minor 
ones. They and the Réjpdts form the important part of the 
population historically, The Brahmin and Gujar villages do not 
represent any separate immigration; they were usually settled 
from some adjoining estate, The villages held by the other owners, — 
except some of the Ahir and Afghan estates, ara generally of 
modern origin. The traditions of three-fifths of the existing vil- 
lages state that they were founded in waste jungle, or on former 
sites, whose previous lords have been forgotten. Of the remaining 
two-fifths, by far the largest number were settled on old Rajpet 
sites; old Jat sites follow next; and then, after a long interval, 
Brahmins, Afghans, Ranghars, Guijars and Bilnches. A few tribes, 
which are now no longer represented in the district, held estates 
once, viz., Taga Brahmins, and Meos; the Rérs also formerly held — 
anumber of villages. Going back, therefore, beyond the bund: 
ation of the present estates, we find the country still held by much 
the same tribes as at present, with a greater preponderance of 
Rajpits then, as would naturally be expeeted. Of the 511 estates, 
225 have received owners from villages outside the limits of the 
district, and 288 from villages previously founded inside the district. 
In point of age, the ponares tables, with approximate accuracy 
probably, show that twelve villages have existed for 30-35 generations, 


~ forty-eight for 25-30, seventy for 20-25, one hundred and twenty- 


eight for 15-20, one hundred and forty for 10-15, while sixty only 
were founded between five and ten generations ago, and fifty-five 
within the last five generations ; of these last, thirty-three are in the 
Jhajjar takeit alone. The pedigree tables are carefully recorded 
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and preserved by the Bhits in their books (pdthis), many of which Chapter IIT, 0. 
are of great age: in few parts of the Panjib, perhaps is good written 92> ga 
evidence in matters of descent forthcoming to suchanextentas gnq } ae 
in Rohtak, The above facts go to show that one-fifth of the Pamilies. 
villages were probably founded when Shahab-ud-din took Delhi, Tribal Settlement. 
and one-fifth only are of asrecent adate as the rule of the British 

in India. Not afew of the estates now flourishing have at some 

time or another been deserted on the occasion of an invasion 

or famine; but as soon as the storm was blown over, the people 

returned to their old homes, as water (to quote the local proverb), 

always finds its way to low-lying lands. 

The most noticeable point in the history of the district ts the Local distribation 
grouping of the villages of each tribe, or sub-division of a tribe, of groups of tribes, 
in one spot. This is due, in most cases, to the surroundin 
villages having been separated off and founded from a central 
mother village—a point which will be dwelt on more fully 
little farther on. The Hindu Réjpits are collected chietly in the 
south-east of the Jhajjar, and the centre of the Rohtak tahsil ; 
the Muhammadan Rajpats are grouped ina mass south-west of 
the town of Rohtak, and in the centre of Gohana; while the 
Afghins round Giriini and the Ahire round Kosli, form 
w ii-defined clusters of Settlements. But this collocation is 
far the most marked in the case of the clans of Jats. The 
Malik clan in Gohaéna round Alvilana, Khanjpir, Kalan, and 
Bhainswal Kalan, and in SAmpla, round Gandhra; the Hudha from 
‘Asan in Sampla to Sanghi and Khirwali in Rohtak; the Dahiya 
round Rétné; the Dalal round Mandauthi ; the Ahlawat ronnd 
Dighal; the Rathi round Bahadurgarh in Sampla; the Kadian 
round Beri in Rohtak; the Golia round Badli, and the Jakhar above 
Salhawas in Jhajjar—all these are grouped in separate colonies 
over the district. Even in the case of some of the emaller clans, 
this special configuration may also be seen,—as with the Chilar and 
Chikara above Babddurgarh, the Nirwal in the south-west corner 
of Gohana, and the Dhankarin the centre of Jhajjar, So marked 

js this, that (as will be seen from the table of clans in the following 
paragraph) the Jikhar, Golia and Kadian clans are confined to a 
) ahanta spot in a single talstl each; the Dalal, Dahiya and 





A iawat have only four detached villages among them. The 
Malik are found in two tahetls only, while the Hidah are sitnated 
in three faheils only by a mere administrative accident, their villages 
in Rohtak and Sampla being conterminons, The Rathi, Dhankar 
and Sahrawat are the only large clans senttered in three tahsils 
and of the twelve chief clans one only, the Deswal, owns estates in 
all four sub-divisions. The Salrawat and Deswal, it should be 
remarked, have no groups of villages ; except for two small contign- 
ons estates of the Sahrawats in Sampla, and two in Jhajjar, and of 
the DeswAl similarly in Rohtak and Sampla, the lesser in each case 
founded from the larger, the villages of these two clans are scattered 
singly over the district. 

he following figures show the principal Jat and Rajput tribes, Tit and Méjpat 
or Clans, as returned at the Censns of 1881— tribes. 








Jat and Rajpat 
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The clans of the Jiits are distributed as follows by villages :— 
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To judge from their history, which is borne out by certain minor 
facts, the Rathi clan settled in Rohtak earliest of all, and more than 
55 generations ago. The next group in point of length of residence 
is composed of the Ahlawat and Golin. In the intermediate group of 
clans, whose ancestors came here 25 generations ago, are the Malik, 
Dahiya, Dalal, Deswal Hiidah, Dhankar etna Sahrawat. The most 
recent settlers are the Jakhar and Kadiin, who came about 20 rene- 
rations ago. Few villages belonging to the minor and miscellaneona 
clans have been settled ns long as this; most of these date their 
origin from about 15 generations back, | 
The distinction of Pachhiade and Deswal Jats is quite unknown 
in Rohtak, though said tobe acknowledged in Hisar: the term 
pil for clan ie also unknown. The Jats may be Aryans as they 
themselves would maintain, or Turanians, as General Cunning- 
bam believes ; but if they are the Zaths, they had, in many cases, 
at least, settled in Rohtak before the destruction of Somnath by 
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Mahmid the Inconoclast. They themselves claim to be of Rajpiit 
origin, aud tho offspring of irregular Rajput marriages (karen ), 
except in one case, and maintain that their Rajput ancestors came 
from Malwa. Bikanir, and Dhdranagar, which lay to the east, near 
the ancient Hastinapura. None of the clans have, or at any rate 
will admit having, anv traditions of their having come from the 
north-west. The Malik Jats, indeed do profess to have come from 
Ghar Ghazni, but they maintain stoutly that this was in the Decean 
—that delightful geographical generality,—and Sir Henry Elliott 
would seem to have laid too much stress perbapa on this isolated 
name in his treatment of the Jats in his Glossary. In spite, how- 
ever, of their uniform and persistent statements on the subject, it 
stems impossible, in the light of modern information, to accept their 
traditions as true, Sir George Campbell has pointed ont that it is 
primd facie contrary to our experience over the whole world that a 
great race should have sprung from such an origin as. that claimed 
by the Jats. There is not the least doubt that the Jats of the south 
Panjab and Rajpitand are the same people as the Jats of the higher 
districts of the  deaeei Province. And when we find that this people 
stretches in a fan-like shape from the country lying in front of the 
Bolan pass to the Salt Range and the river Jhelam on the north, to 
the mountains and ziver Jamua in the east, and as for down as the 
Aravalli hills to the south, (for north Rajputéna is “ ethnologically 
much more a Jat than a RAjpit country’) it seems impossible to 
believe otherwise than that the Jats entered India as a people from 
the west, and were brought up against the settlements-of the earlier 
Rajpit colonies, if atleast weare to give any weight at all to the 
fact of the local distribution of the people. It is diffienlt to avoid 
believing, with Sir G. Campbell that the Rajpits and Jats were 
ence congeners of acommon stock, that they both entered India b 
the same route, thatthe Rajpits formed an early immigration, ad- 
vancing farther, and becoming, therefore, more completely Hinduised 
—and that the Jats followed long alterwards behind them.* 

Tt is nevertheless desirable to record the legends of the origin 
and development of the chief clans as told by themselves. In some 
respects they are borne out by facts such as the non-intermarriage 
of two clans; and though it is impossible tosay with certainty 
how mneh that is not.real has gathered round actnal facts, yet it seems 
that the histories of their development at least, as told by the people, 
‘are worthy of general credence. Tocommence from the north, 
The Malik Jats claim to be descended from Siroha Rajpats, and to 
have come from Ghar Ghazui in the Deccan. Their real name is 
Gatwal, but they received the nickname of Malik from one Rai Sal, 
a Malik or ruler of his time. The Maliks of Khanpir Kalan and 
the Panipat tahsil, still call themselves Siroha Jats. Where Ghar 
Ghazni was exactly, they are unable to say. Abulana, the metropolis, 
7. Hote_The best authorities to consult on the question of the ofigin of the Jats, 
are Sir H. Eltiot in his Glowary, General Cunningham, Vol. TL. (Reports im 2562-655 
of the Arckological Burvey af {ndia, and Sir George Campbell in his “ Modern India,” 
atl auncat valuable paper on * The Ethnology of India” inthe Asiatic Bociety 's 
rt IL of 1866. Mr. Sherring’s * Hinda Tribes” contains bot little inform- 


Journal, Fart 
ation as to the Jdéte which may not be found in the above authorities, 
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was founded 22 generations ago, and from it, and some other villages 
settled at the sametime, the central Maliks have spread, Those on the 
east border of the tahsil have, as arule, sprung from estates in 
Panipat, where this clan is well represented also; Gandhra and 
Dabodah in Sampla, were founded from Aluildna, and from Gandhraé 
Ataéil; Karér was founded from Ganwri and from Karér, Klra- 
war, It is curious to note bow emigrations of the same clan; 
though coming from two separate estates, settled close together in 
anew talsif. The Dahiya Jats, lying along the north-eastern 
border of the Sampla tahsil, claim to be descendants of one Manik 
Rai,a Chauhan Rajpit, who married a Dhankar Jat woman. He 
had one son, Dalla, from whom the name of the clan was derived. 
This son settled 27 generations ago in Baronah, aud from Baronah 
all the surrounding villages were founded. There area nomber of 
Dahiya Jats across the district border in the Stnipat taheil, Below 
the Duhivas, are their old hereditary enemies, the Dalals, who claim 
to be Rathor Rajpits. Their own account of their origin ia, that 
28 geverations ago, one Dhana Rao settled at Silanthi, and 
married a Badgajar Jat—(there are also Badgijar Rajpits), woman 
of Sankhanl near Bahadurgarh, by whom he bad four sons—Dillé, 
Desal, Man and Sahiyé. From these sprang the four clans of 
Dalal, Deswil, Man and Sewae Jats, who do not Intermarry one 
with another. Dillé also had four sons—Man, who founded Man- 


. dauthi, Asal, the settler of Asdndah, and Dhora and Jonpal, the 


Abliwat. 


Sabréwat, 


ancestors of Matan and Chhara; nearly all the other Dalal estates 
were founded from Mandauthi. The Man Jats live close by in 
Lowah, and the two adjoining villages: the Sewag in Chhadani and 
Matanhel; and the Deswal in Ladhaud, Balidunh and Dulabah. 
The Aliliwat Jats, in the south-western corner of the fahsil, claim, 
like the Dahiva, to have sprung from a Chauhan Rajpit; the Hudals 
Kadian, Jakhar, and Dalal clans also assert their descent frony 
the same tribe. The ancestor of the Ahlawala is enid to heave 
come to Sehriah from the Sambhar country thirty erations ago 
and had by a strange wile four sons,—Ahlawat, Olah, Birmah and 
Duhla. There were also two step-sons—Marah and Jin. From 
these are sprung the Allawat clan of Dighal, the Qulian of Senpal, 
the Birmah of Gubhanah, the Mare of Madinah, and the Jin of 
Chhochi, who do not Intermary. Ahléwat had five sons, who 
founded five villages: the other Ahlawat estates were settled from 
Dighal itself. The Rathi Jats were, itis said, Tanwar Rajpats, the 
oldest clan lying so far north in India; at any rate they took np 
their abode before any others on this side of the country, Thirty- 
five generations ago a Tanwar Rajput had born to him, by a Aurewed 
marriage, two sons, Bhaga and Jogi Das. From the first sprang 
the Rathi clan who settled at Parnala and Bahadurgarh, ai 
to Bhaprodah and to Bahlbah in Rohtak later, The second brother 
had two sons,—Rohal and Dhauna, from whom the Rohal and Dhan- 
kar Jats come: these three clans, by reason of their common origin, 
did not marry with one,another, ‘The Salravats alsoclaim a Tunwae 
origin, and to be descended from Sabra, ason or grandson of one 
of the Rajas of the name of Anangpal. They settled in the district 
18-25 generations ago. Three of .their villages in Roltuk were 


founded from Mahrauli in Delhi, and three others iad their origin 
from Sahravwat estates, already existing in the district. 

The Yudah clan of the Rohtak and Sampla ¢ahstls asserts for it- 
self a Chauhan origin, and professes to be descended from one Sudah 
who lived 35 generations ago. Their ancestor settled first in Rewari, 
where the people interchange the letters “S” and “ H” in their 
pronunciation, and hence the name became converted from Sudah 
to Hidah, The villages first founded were Sanghi, Khairwali, and 
Kailot; the rest have been settlad from these,—many recently. The 
Kadian Jats profess to be of the same stock as the Jdkhar in Jhajjar, 
and to have their origin only 20 generations ago froma Chauhan 
Rajput who came from Bikanir, Four brothers were born of an 
extraneous marrisge—Laéda, Kadi, Piru and Sangu, whence the 
Jakhar, Kadian, Pira and Sangwan Jats; the last are fonnd in 
Butanah, but there are no Pira Jats in the Rohtak district. though 
there are said to be some in the Dadri country. Kada settled in 
—Chimnf, and his five sons founded Beri, Dabaldhan and the sur- 
rounding estates; the more recently settled ones issued from the 
first two. Lada founded Laddin, the original village of the Jékhar 
Jats, whose development was as follows: From Ladain were 
founded Humayunptr, Jamalpir, and Akheri Madanpir. From 
the last, Dhaniah and Madal Shahpir were settled, and from Jamal- 
pir, Bhiiriwas and Dhanirwas. Blirawda fathered Amboli in part, 
and Dhanirwds fathered Dhanah and Sdélhawds. The last village 

rave rise to Nauganwah Sondrahti, Mohan Bari and Jhanswoh. 
From Jhanswah sprang Jbarli and Babdlid in part, and from Jharli 
Bazidpar—16 whole villages in all. Maindsah only of the Jakbar 
villages claims a separate origin from the rest. This development 
of the Jakhar villages 1s ‘8 specially interesting one, and has there- 
fore been given at length. The remaining large clan, the Golia, 
lay claim to an unusual origin. These Jats declare that they were 
Brahmins, who lost their caste by inadvertently drinking liquor 

laced outside a distiller’s house in large vessels (gé/). Their ances- 
tors settled in Badli from Indor 30 generations ago, and from Badh 
(12 other Golia estates were founded ; the reuisiniug six were settled 
from some of the first off-shoots. | 

Buch is the history of the origin and development of the chief 
Jat clans, as told by themselves ; and the importance of the facts 
from an administrative point of view cannot be too clearly borne in 
mind, Seven-tenths, and more of the estates of the district, are held 
‘by this tribe, and of these nearly half are owned by the twelve chief 
clans above-mentioned. As has been already said, the number of 
mall miscellaneous clans amonnts to 187: of these the Chilar and 
Chikara in Simpla, and the Nirwal in Gohdna are the only clans of 
any size. But before leaving this subject, the history of the Deawal 
Jats may be given, as an interesting example of development. 
These Jats sprang, as was noted above, from the same stock as the 
Dalal. They settled first at Ladhoud and Bhaiydpir in Rohtak, 
thence was founded Balianah in Sémpla, and from Balianah Khert, 
Jasnur, Dalahrah, mcd Khlerkah Gajar in Sampla, and Sdrahti itl 
Jhajjar. ‘Thuseach new Settlement of the clan proceeded steadily 
south in its course, FPivally, it should be noted that there are a few 


Jékhar 


Golla, 





Tribes, “ Mula” Jats; their nomber is «mall. 
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Muhammadan Jats who were made converts forcibly, and are called 
and they are seattered in thirea 
tahetls; they are exceedingly inferior to Hindi Jats. It may be 
noted that the Jats who profess to be descended from Rajputs, of 
whom we have both Hindas and Mulaommadang in Rohtak, them- 
selves show a fow believers of the creed of Islam, as well ns professons 
of the older religion.. As regards the distribution pf clans over a 
wider area thanthe Rolitak district alone, it may be noted that the 
Sabrawat and Rathi elons are common in all the three districts of 
the Delhi division ; the Deswal are met with in numbers in Gurgdon 
and Karnal, andthe Malik in Gurgaon and Delhi: the Kadian, 
Hudah, Dalal and Golla Jats are found in Delhi and Karnal, and 
the Mnndtér, Jin, Man and Dhankar in Delhi, The Muudtér, who 
liva in and round Farmanih, are really Gallat Jats, who received 
this nickname from breaking the heads of some Brahmins. | From 
sich anincident, a new elan may beome formed, as hins nearly been 
the ease also of the Siroha Jats in Gohana, who are Maliks, and the 
Gothia in Jhajjar, who, like the Mundtér, are Gallat Jats, | 
Of the Jats. Sir George Campbell has truly written, that “ they 
have great physical and moral energy, are admirable cultivators, 
and under a fair system, excellent revenue payers, are prodigionsly 
tenacious of their rights in land, and very orderly and well-behaved 
while in possession of those rights; in fact in every way they 
are beyond doubt the finest population in India.” Mr. Gubbing 
has noted that the Jats of Rolitak are inferior to none of their 
tribe for patient industry and skill. The Jats call themselves, ns 
a tribe, “ camindars,"’ and they are true lords of the soil, They 
are intensely clanvish, and a man isa clansman before he isa 
tribesman, and calls himself a Dahiya, Malik, Hudah-or Jakhar, 
when asked of what race ho is before he calls himselfa Jat. The 
women assist the men in all tasks of agriculture, except ploughing 
and driving earts, and to their efforts the renown of the trike as 
cultivators is largely due. The Jats ira somewhat looked down 
upon becanse of the customs of retaining married girls in their 
father’s house fora long number of years, and of kerewd or 
widow-marriage, which prevail among them, and im scorn of the 
latter, of which this alleged saving of Jat fathers to their daughters 
is quoted : “Come, my daugliter, join hands and. cirele (the 
marnage fire): if this hnshand dies, there are many more.” OF 
the Jatin, 2g well as the Kaubin, it may be said: “ Of good kind 
is the Jatin who, hoe in hand, swoeds the fields in company with 
hier husband.” “4 rool wife is one of the four things necessary for 
& man’s happiness: a bad wife is one of the four things that makes 
his lifaa hell? Red rice, buffalo milk, «a good woman in the 
honse, and, fourthly, a horse to ride, these four are heavenly 
things; but extravagant living, little wealth, a bad woman In the 
house, and fourthly, dirty clothes, these four are hellish things.” 
There is also'a saying concerning the Jats, which reminds one of 
the well-known lines as fo Women, and spaniels and walnut trees: 
“ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, munj grass, and silk, these six 
are best when beaten, and the seventh is the Jat’ And again, 
“The Jat, the Bhat, the caterpillar, and, fourthly, a widuw Woman, 
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these four are best hungry; if they eat their fall, they do tirm.” 
Tt does not appear why ities hard things should be said of the 
Jats, who, in their way, are qniet, orderly, intelligent fellows as 
arule; though, as has been aptly said, when a dat does wander 
from the straight road “he takes to anything, from gambling to 
murder, with perhaps a ow to cattle stealing,” and, it may 
be added, abduction. Their conduct in 1857 has been noticed 
already. ‘Large numbers of young Jats onee flocked to our sOrvicd, 
lint now it is difficult, to fin anfficient recruits for the Jat horse, 
and the few other regiments who seek for men from this district. 
As has bean seen above, more than two-thirds of the lands of 
the district are in their hands, the average area per head being 34 
acres, The Mula Jats, though generally recent converts, ar 
already far inferior to the Hindus, and own only half as mach 
land per head as the latter do. ‘There is no special pre-eminence 
of one clan over another in cultivation. | 

The Hindu Rajpits of the Rohtak tahe(l claim to be Punwéars ; 
in Jhajjar they are chiefly of the Bachas clan, with a few Chauhans, 
Tanware, Gurs and Badgijars. These are generally of modern 
date of Settlement, and came from the east and south; im Rohtak 
the villages were settled 25 generations ago. The Punwars of 
Rohtak were great rivals of the ‘Tunwars of Hissar, and the sand- 
bill west of Mehim was fixed as the boundary between the territories 
held by them. The Musalinan Rajputs are invariably called Ran- 


ghars,—a term whose derivation is uncertain, aud which is also. 


applied sometimes to Hindu Rajpits. These men too were once 
Panwar Rajputs of the same Hiudu stock as 15 still in the Rolitak 
taheil, and were converted to Islam. ‘The Hindu ancestors of the 
: and afterwards moved to Kalanaur 
from which place and Kanhaur most af the other Kaovhar esi les 
were founded, ineluding those ino the south of Gohana The, 
Muhammadan Rajput estates further north in Golana are held by 
another fumily of Puuwar Rajputs, to which the Gobdna Chaudbris 
belong. 

- The Hindu Rajputs in Rohtak are well-dispoeed, caful meu 
and very like the Jats in their ways, lut better featured: in Jhajjar 
many of them are dissolute, discontented and troublesome, though 


some are among the heat men of the district, The very large 
area per head of this tribe is partly dae to estates recuntly acquired 


by a few Rajpdts in that tadsil, as is also the case with the Afghans. 
‘Ranghurs have been aptly described as “good soldiers and 


= different cultivators, whose real fortelies in cattle-lifting.” They 


area quarrelsome, turbulent body of men, few of whom really 
cultivate land, and most of whom belong to bands of cattle-rievers 
or salt-smugglers: the latter profession has, however, ceased now. 
Worse Villages, from a criminal point of view, than Auwal or 
Niganah, it is impossible to imagine ; and it is mot to the credit 
of our administration that they should have been allowed to 
continue to bear the reputation they do for so long. <A large 
namber of Ranghars still enlist in the army—chiefly in the lst 


‘and 12th Bengal Cavalry. The eondact of this tribe in the 


Mutiny has be iu fully referred to in the preceding chapter. Lt 
¢ 
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hears the worst possible character among the people of the country 
side, with whom the common saying is: “The Ranghar and Gujar 
are two, the dog and eat are two; if all these four did not exist, 
you might sleep with open doors.” And again: “ You may know 
that the end of a Gojar has come when he is lame, of the jaut tree 
(when it diea from its) root, of the dar and pipal (when they die 
from their) tops, and of a Ranghar when the rheum (of old age) 
flows from his eyes.” Their turbulence and lawlessness is comme- 
morated in the following well-known lines: “Though Kanhaur and 
Nigdnah are but 35 koe from Delhi, the people ezt themselves 
what they sow, and pay notagrain (of revenue) to any one.” OF 
the good qualities of the tribe the following is said: “A Ranghar 
is best in the shop of a wine-seller, or in prison, or on horseback 
(as a trooper), or in a deep hole (and out of the way of harm).” 

The originof the Ahirsis even more doubtful than that of the Jats ; 
nor is any aid on the point to be found in their home, Rewari. There 
they profess to have come up from Mattra, but the Tohtak Abjrs 
claim to be descended from a great grandson of the Prithi Raj, 
who adopted the practice of karewd. At any rate they settled im 
in the Jhajjar f¢atsif much more recently than the early Jat clans, — 
and their Settlement is, therefore, of much less interest; some 
came from Delhi, but most from Rewari, Narnol and Kinsundh, 
Nearly all the Ahir villages have separate’ origins, except some 
four or five only, which were founded from Kosli. The Ahir 
clans do not correspond exactly to those of the Jats, which are 
real sub-divisions of a tribe, whereas among the Ahirs the clans 
represent families rather than sulb-divisions of a people. Their 
language is different from that of the Jats, their customs are almost 
exactly the same, The Rors have the very same customs as the Jats, 
The only Rér village, Jowara, was settled from Badli. The Mora 
claim to be Rajputs, but they can give no very definite account even 
of their traditional origin. : 

The Ahirs are perhaps superior even to the Jats in patient and 
skilful agriculture, and their well-cultivation is famous, The area 
which they own in Rohtak, averages only 19 scres per head, but 
they cultivate lands for miles round Kosliin the Jhajjar and Rewari 
teheils; even headmen of Ahir villages may be met with working 
with their own hands as tenants elsewhere, and the Abirs have paid 
revenue demands, which even Jat estates could not have borne. So far 
has sub-division of property gone with them, that the shares im some 
wells, which are worked by each sharer for one year m turn, 
come round after 15 and even 25 years! The surrounding Jats 
are somewhat jealous of them and say “ Kosli has fifty houses 
(of stone) and several thousand swaggerers,’ but the character is 
undeserved. In lmbits and nature they are very similar to the Jats, 
and, like the former, they also practise widow-marriage. The Kors, 
ns cultivators, rank with the Jate; they are common in Karnal, and 
bear a good reputation there. These three tribes form the first clase 
of cultivators in Rolitak, and own nearly 70 per cent. of the divided 
landa of the district. »« ihe 

It has been said that the Jats, Ahirs, Rérs, tozether form the firat 
class of cultivatersiu Rolitak, and own uearly TW per ceut. of the — 
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divided lands of the district. In the second class may be ranked the 
Brahmins, the Hindu Rajputs of the Rohtak ¢afsil, the better 
Ranghars and Gujars, and the Dogars : the worst cultivators are the 
Jhajjar Rajpits and Bilachs, with the inferior Brahmins, Ranghars 
and Gujara. Few of the Afghdns, Shekls, Syads, or Mahajans 
cultivate with their own hands; they prefer to make use of tenants, 
often at little or no profit to themselves. The Brahmins are a quiet, 
inoffensive set, generally illiterate, but in a few cases well-educated, 
especiallyin Gohina, The people respect them, but do not trust them 
“asfamines come from the Gagar country, s0 comes evil froma Brali- 
min’: the character has probably been given them after long experience. 
Tn moet instances their women do light work in the fields, and they area 
generally found to be better cultivators when they are located In some 
dat estates, than}when sole owners of a village themselves, In former 
days, as has been said above, no village was founded without 
Brahmins settling also: this is shown by the fact that the 27 villages 
held by them contain only $4,467 acres ont of the 78,294 owned by 
the tribe. The Brahmin villages, as bas been said, were generally 
separated from some adjoining Jat or other estates: only four have had 
an existence longer than 13 @enerationa. But it was an invariable 
halit for dat settlers to bring Brahmins with them, and, in many cases, 
therefore, their residence is as ancient as that of the former. The 
Brahmins of the whole country side are said to belong to the great 
Gaur sub-division of the race. Sir George Campbell has conjectured 
that they are, perhaps, not a branch of the Gaur tribe of Bengal, 
bot that their name may have been derived from their residence om 
the Ghaggar. The commonest clans are the Bashisht and Garin 
Jhajjar; the Mihrwal, Dabra and Bharad-dawaj in Gohana, and the 
Koshish in Sampla. Tie Afghans of Gobdna are Kakarzat, and of 
Guriani Naghar-charghast—two sub-livisions of the great Kakar 
tribe which lies east of Peshin; the people are probably quite noaware 
of their relation to each other, The Jhajjar Pathana are Eusafzai 
from the well-known valley in Peshawar: none of the Afghaus have 
been settled in the district more than 14 generations. The 
Afghans of Gohana are a dissolute set; the Jhajjar Pathans are 
generally in debt, but are more respectable, and not a few serve 
in the cavaley. The Guoriani Pathans are very superior to either, 
and many of them enlist in the Frontier Force: they used to be nuted 
as horse-breeders, but lately they have been giving up this pursuit. 
The Bilichs are of unknown sub-division; the oldest estate having been 
founded only ten generations back. They are trying to become cul- 
tivators, but not with any striking success, so far, The Dogars are 
quiet inoffensive cultivators, who live at Rolitak, and own the adjoin- 
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ing estate of Parah. The Kaiyaths and Mahajans call for no special Kaiyath=, Malui- 
remarks; the Syads of Kharkhaudgh are a useless and somewhat i Sy~ls, Shekus, 


dissolnte lot ; the Shekhs are found chiefly at Rohtak itself, are 
exceedingly troublesome, and supply recruits toour armies and jails 
with praiseworthy indifference. The Shekhs are Koreshis anid the 
Syads Hosseinis; the Kaiyaths are of the Kandugo and other families 
in Governinent Service; and the Mahdjans are all proprietors with 
new titles. The Gijara are supposed to have abandoned their former 
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this is no doubt trne generally, but it would be 
tha Mussalman Gdjars who have 
them, gain their 
rly may be gathered 
Ranghars. The Gijar 
further back than eight 
two commonest ; 
is the chief clan 


interesting to learn by what means 


livelihood. Their general reputation forme 
from the fact of their being coupled with the 
villages are all of recent origin, none dating 
generations ; the Karana and Kathana clans are the 
and these two are also found in Gurgdéon: the latter 
in Gujrat itself. (aii 
The noti-agricuitural portions of the population deserve, perhaps, 

a longer notice than is usually given to than. In most of the vil- 
lages, these classes have to pay hearth-fves, as a sort of tribute to the 
lords of the soil. The uanal fee is Rs, 2 per honse per anoom, but 
the trader is often made to pay more. An income of no less than 
Rs, 40,400 is realised from this source by 323 out of the 481 inhabited 
estates of the district. Curivusly enongh, the largest propor- 
tional number of estates in which these fees are not realised is found 
in the Rohtak taheil where the villages are the largest. Asa rule, 
they are not taken in the towns, or in recently settled estates, or im 
Brahmin villages, which are generally badly off for menials, or in 
estates held by many miscellaneons owners, such as Hasangarh., 
The traders are nearly all mahdjans or baniyds (so called from 
hanaj—trading), and there are hardly any Khatris or Bhoras. A few 
in Beri Jhajjar and Rohtak, and one or two in Kbarkhaudah and 
Bahadurgarh, are men of some capital ; the rest possess very sinall 
means. Their origin is from Agroha and Marwar; there are 13 
clans in all, of whom the Garag, Goil, and Singal are commonest in 
Rohtak, and after these the Bansal, Mital, and Jindal, Alter the 
Jats, Brahmins and Chamara, the Mahajans form by far the largest 
body of the population. Most of the Mahajans are Bishnoia, but at 
Rohtak, Gohana, and Bahddorgurh there are a number of Saraogis, 
The butcher class is the very worst in the district, and is noted fur 
its callousness in taking human life, and general turbulence in all 
matters, Itis curious to note how equal the numbers of carpenters, 
potters and barbers are; the blacksmiths are, ns would be expected, 
much fewer, and, aa a rule, they are poorer than the carpenters, 
Both, however, are often well-to-do, and own some of the best houses 
in the villages ; as a class, they are all quiet and peaceable, though apt 
to wrangle angrily if their enstomary remunerations are disputed or 
withheld. The inferior meninis, amount to nearly one-sixth of the 
niation, and form a most important bedy, without whom the 
cultivation would be almost impossible. The Chamars outnumber 
every tribe of the district, except the Jats and Brahmins ; and the 
Dhanaks and Chiras have only the Mahajans and Ranghars between 
them and the Uhamars. They receive at harvest time certain ac- 
knowledged dues, for which they render fixed service, and they eke 
out their substance by working as day-labourera, and pursuing their 
special callings—the Chamérs, the preparation of leather ; the Dha- 
noke, weaving of coarse cloth, and the others, miscellaneous cralts, 
while the Kahdrs make neat baskets; The Chamars belong toa large 
nomberof clans, of which the commonest are the Chall aud Sahal 
they do uot warry in their owa clan, or in the other three which are 
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forbidden among the Jats, They worship the gaddess Maré, as a 
rule, and burn their dead, as do the Dhanaks and Kahiirs ; hut the 
Chiiras, who pray to the Lal Guru, bury theirs. As a class they 
are exceedingly reckless and improvident, and are seldom removed 
from intense poverty; in a famine they are only saved from instant 
starvation by the number of carcases of animals which fall to their 
share. Their relations with the owners have, in many cases, become 
strained of late, and in some villages they are masters of the situation, 
especially in sanitary matters, . 

Leading men on the country side are con 
absence. There is no single family of any wealth or influence ; the 
leading one perhaps is that of the Rajpat Thakars of Kutani. The 
want of men removed somewhat above the level of the ordinary 
agriculturist is endl y felt ; only LS persona in the whole district are 
entitled toa seat in the Lieutenant-Governor’s Darbar, and of Atel 
six are retired native military officers, and two are pensioned civil 
officers. The recent creation of Boards of Honorary Magistrates at 
Jhujjar and Bahadurgarh, as well as at Rohtak, is one step in the 
direction of raising some men of influence in the district, and the 
appointment of saildars ought to be another: 27 men of the district 


iu all receive cliuira. 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned in Quinquennial Table XXXIII of the 
Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of the 
figures is wore than doubtful. Itts in many cases simply impos- 
sible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinari- 
ly teeognised tenures ; the primary division of rights between the 
main subdivisions of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietors of each of these 
subdivisions follows another form which itself often varies from one 


sub-division to another. a 
' ‘The following figares show the classification by tenure made at 


the recent Settlement:— 


apicnous for their 
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, whatover 3 per cent. on mixed tenures ; and only abont 14 per 
cent. under the landlordal system. Tho three Government 


estates in Jhajjar are included under this type of villages held 
by a single owner. Of the estates held on shares, three-fourths 
are to be found in the Jhajjar tahefl and most are of recent origin. 
Villages held completely on shares are those in which there 1s no 
common land at all, neither as jungle nor under the site of the 
village ; similarly, villages of the pure communal type are those in 
which there is no common land at all, but every acre within the 
village boundary is held according to possession. Mixed estates 
(pattidari bhyachdra) are thore in which the separated lands under 
enitivation are held in two different’ tenures, i¢., in one division 
of the estate on shares and in another according to possession; the 
classification of villages under this tenure has nothing todo with 
their common lands; the absence or presence of which merely 
aifects their being ranked as complete or incomplete, as in the 
other classes of estates, 

Nothing more true or apt can be written of the Rohtak vil- 
lage communities than was penned by the late Lord Lawrence, 
when Collector of Delhi, in 1844, on the estates of that district : 
“Inno part of the North-Western Provinces are the tenures so 
complete and well-recognized as here ; no districts in Which the 
ancient village communities are in such excellent preservation, or 
where the practice of our civil courts has done so little harm. 
They are admirably adapted to resist the evil effects of bad sea- 
sons, epidemics and other evils incidental to this country. Bound 
together by the ties of blood connection and, above all, common 
interest, like the bundle of sticks......they are difficult to break. 
Drought may wither their crops, famine and disease may depopu- 
late their houses, their fields may be deserted for a time, but when 
the storm blows over, if any survive, they are certain to return. - 
The tie is of course less strong in some cases than others. The 
most perfect types are found in the oldest and largest J&t and Rajput 





villages. A-certain number of the recently fonnded estates (among * 


which all those of the saminddrf and pattiddri type fall) are not 
village communities at sll in the proper sense ; though even these 
in certain ways, such as the relations of the owners with menials, 
imitate the institutions of the older settlements. Sir George 
Campbell, who was well-acquainted with the old Delhi territory, 
speaka thus of the Jat communities in his Essay on the “Land 
Tenures of India,” in the Cobden series. “ They are,”. he writes, 
“tributary republics rather than suljects or tenants of their con- 
 querors. Those in possession of the village area were left in 


“€ possession, and were allowed to manage their own affairs, subject 


‘only to the State right to receive its dues.” Such is the case 
now, and how this eame about can be easily traced. “In the 
greater part of the world,” writes the same Essayist, “ the right 
of cultivating particular portions of the earth is rather a privi+ 
“lege thon a property; a privilege first of a whole tribe or 


“4 particular village community, and finally of particular individuals 


“of the community. In this last stage the land is partitioned off 


“ to these individuals ag a matter of mutual convenience, but not in 


Roptak District ] 
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¢ unconditional property; it long remains snlyect to certain conditions 
« and to reversionary interests of the community, which prevent its 
« gneontrolled alienation, and attach to it certain common rights and 
* common burdens.” ‘The correctness of this summary fs well ex- 
emplified in the history of the Rohtak villages. First of all the 
tribe or clan settled on one or more spots, holding a large tract in 
common. Presently, as cultivation extended from each centre, 
boundaries were defined and separate estates formed inside which 
the land was still held in common. This was the case up to the 
Regular Settlement, till when no man held an indefensible right of 
possession in the land which he cultivated, bat was owner only of 
so many biseas, ploughs, annas, or whatever the shares were 
called in the estate or some sub-division of it. In many cases the share 
was not purely ancestral, but had become modified acconling as the 
members of one division of the estate or family grew stronzer than 
the rest in numbers, or desertions occurred, or new settlers were 
taken in. But still the shares did exist, and were the admitted 
standard of proprietary right ina large nomber of villages. The 
local annals tell of half-a-dozen changes made at intervals in tha 
shares on which each estate was held ; and though there is no evi- 
dence of any practice of periodical redistribution of lands, these 
changes may possibly point to the existence of snch a custom at an 
eurlier date, But the existence of shares was not nuaderatood of 
recognized at the time of the formation ofthe record of rights, and 
each man was recorded as owner of the lands which he cultivated. 
The people themselves acquiesced in this, and the immense breaking 
wp of jungle land, which took place shortly afterwards, consumimat- 
ithe change. But the old shares ara still known, anil im some 
few cases the common lands are still held according to them. But 
now, to use the words of Sir G. Campbell again, “ practically the 
& Settlement made with the community is very nearly ryotwar, with the 
é difference that government deals with the united body, and not 
directly with each individual separately.” 
And in order to describe the actaal constitntion of these 
communities, nothing can be better than to have recourse once more 
tothe same writer. “ The Jat community ig of clansmen managed by 
-aconneil of elders. There is no feature of communism in them ; tha 
bond is municipal rather than a community of property ; the common 
interest in common property is hardly greater than that of commoners 
ofan English manor. The waste land and grazing ground is held in 
common: certain common receipts are brought to a common fund, 
certain common charges are charged arainat the same fund aml dis- 
tributed in a cess on individuals according to their common holdings. 
There is a system of maonicipal management, and the community 
claims to exercise a certain limited control over its members, and to 
Wave a reversionary right to the lanl of members who ceasa to 
cultivate or fail to pay, but beyond this there is complete individual 
freedom.” Such are the Rohtak communities. ‘They are com- 
rounities of clansmen, linked sometimes by descent from a common 
ancestor, sometimes by marriage ties, sometimes by the fact of a 
joint foundation of the village. It must be. noticed, however, that 
not every proprietor has a share in the common interests of the 
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village. Gifts and sales are generally made without transferring 
this right, and the donee or buyer is owner merely of so much land: 
aud perhaps of a house inside the villnge site, and of nothing more. 
The villages are broken up into main sub-divisions, ealled nstially 
pdnais, and minor sub-divisions called thulas, These internal 
arrangements spring from a hundred canses,—the number of sons 
or wives of a founder or some notable descendant of iis, the num-) 
ber of tribes settling, the quarrels. of families, or the mistakes of 
revenue officers. The sub-divisions may be such in name only, and 
merely for convenience of revenue arrangements ; or the separation 
may extend toa demarcation of the village lands into blocks, and 
the village sites into quarters, possession being still of course the 
measure of right inside each block and quarter. The former i 
rater: 79 instances of it exist in the district, many being those 
of villages held om shares; the latter may be seen in no less than 
169 villages. Over each pdnaA and thula are headmen—a single 
piénah, if large, may have several headmen or several thufas; 
if small, may be under a single headman. But at least as important 
as the headmen, and forming with them the village couneil 
or panchayat, are the thuladdérs, These sre a body of men 
unrecognized by Government, bnt exercising real power over 
the village, There is generally one representative for each family, 
or group of families among this body, the shrewdest man being usually 
chosen for the post, There is no formal election, but the marked men 
of a village are but few and well known, and a sort of tacit assent of 
his fellow-clansmen seems to constitute a man’s right to join the 
village council. In this there is always sare to be some leader of 
the opposition, who perpetually demands that the account of the 
stewardslip of the more powerfal faction be submitted to the voice of 
the whole village, and so keeps upa wholesome check on their proceed- 
ings. The council or panchayat settles everything of common’ 
interest for the village—the cultivation of any common Jands,— 
the rents to be paid for these,—the realization of grazing and hearth 
fees,—the exemption of certain persons from payment,—the building 
and repair of village rest-houses,—the supervising of the system of 
epecial watchmen (t4ikar),—the cleaning of the village tanks, and 
such like, The acconuts of the village fonds should be submitted 
yearly for the sanction of the whole budy of proprietors, but this is 
not done regularly. Certain other matters by general eustom also 
necd their special assent, such as the breaking up of jungle land, the 
entting and selling of the trees of the common land, the grant of a 
revenue-free holding by the village, and the like, Allthe members 
of the whole body of proprietors are equal ; all consider themselves 
immeasurably superior to the other inhabitants of the village. These 
are the trader, Brahuuns, village servants, and village menials; the 


- distinctive sign of their inferiority is that they are all liable to pay 


unless exempted by consent or under special circumstances. Th 

firstare often well-to-do, and are more or less independent of the 
proprietary body. The latter are still almost at the mercy of the 
owners, though the old relations even here are gradually changing, 
especially as regards the village servants, Such are the village. com- 


1 


hearth-fees (kudhi kamini: kudhi—a home), to the proprietary sbody, 





Sgr “i pany often of esa pa NE red pa ee suai by Chapter III, D. 
close ties, self-supporting, self-supplying, united, vigorous and strong. er 
Tabla No. XV shows the number of propHlatons ce hiares ie 
holders, and the gross area held in property under each of the main Tenures. 
forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates, and for Proprietary tenures, 
Government grants, and similar tenures. The figures are taken 

from the Quinquenuial Table prepared for the Administration Report 
of 1878-79. ‘The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly 
doubtful; indeed, land tenures assume so many and such complex 
forms in the Panjib that it is impossible to classify them success 
fully under a few general headings. 

“Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
the cross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1578-79, while Tuble No. XXI gives the current rent- 
rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1831-82. But the 
accuracy of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it ia 
impossible to state general rent-rates which shall, even approximate- 
ly, represent the letting value of land throughout a whole district. 
The subject is farther noticed below. 

The aren held by cultivators at the recent Settlement is distri- Owners and tenants. 
buted as follows :— 
Nombers, dores, Aeld Aa whole. 


Tenants and rent, 


Owners aan Pre] Pee 03.213 Sie ool 
Orcupaney tenants viet ws L1gTa 49,457 G 
Teuante-al-wiil be nh 19.869 85,104 uy 
Non-resident tenants —,... ie TULT 8,621 4 
Total ee 132,077 083,263 ii} 





This area includes the small patches of jungle attached to the 
holdings of the proprietors and owned by them, and is, therefore, 
largely in excess of the total cultivated urea of the district, which 
(revenue-paying and revenue-free lands both inelnded) amounts 
to 907,358 acres. Similarly, it includes cultivated common lands 
of the villages. The area held by tenants without rights of occupancy 
shown as very mucli less than it was when measurements were made, 
and probably as less than what it would ordinarily be. This is 
due chiefly to the owners having had their lands generally thrown 
back on their bands in the year of drought 1877.75, and partly to 
their dislike of entering a tenant’s name in the Settlement Record 
for fear he should claim occupancy rights hereafter, The aren held 
by occupancy tenants is large, 5 per cent., and in not a few cases 
they have forced themselves on to weaker communities from outside 
‘estates; one-fourth of them are owners in the same or other villages. 

The tenants are Jétsand Brahmins, Abirs in Jhajjar, and a few 
menials; nearly one-half belong to the body of owners ; the tenants 
from outside (usaully called suthidst) are of the same classes, more 
than half being owners as well. Omitting 2,560 occupancy tenants, 
9,675 tenants-at-will and 4,349 outside teuants, who are all also 
owners, from the total number of cultivators, we have an average area Average holding. 
to each of the remaining 116,387 agriculturists of eight acres per 
man; the average area per owner qua owner is ten acres: of 
eecupuncy tenants and teuants, four each ; aud of non-resident tenants, 
: 4 
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five. 1,756 owners, chiefly Ranghars, Bauiyas, ete., owning 13,299 
acres, and 167 occupancy tenants, holding 505 acres, do not cnltivate 
at all themselves, but leave their lands entirely to the care of others. 

At the recent Settlement the occupancy tenants under tho 


Occupancy tenants. yarious sections and clauses of the Tenancy Act XXVIII of L865, 


Kon-pesident econ 


were classed as follows :— 


KUMUEE OF OCCUPANCY TANANTS CLASSED. 


Uspes Section ¥. 





The numbers entered under Sections 5 and 6 are nearly eqnal, 
but the ares in the latter cose is more than a third hirger than in the 
former ; the grent majority of tenants in Jhajjar full under the latter 
lead, as, according to the old practice, a rent over and above the 
revenue was fixed as payable by them at the Regular Settlement. 
In the northern ¢aheils no rent was fixed in 1838, and the 
occupancy tenants were recorded, as a rule, as paying at the same 
rates as the proprietors. In some cases, a8, for instance, where 4 
claim for the proprietary has been compromised by the plaintilt 
accepting the status of occupancy tenant, rentcannot be fairly 
imposed ; but the origin of the tenures would show that in most cases 
itean be. Of the ocenpancy tenants 1,589 are ‘ religions” men, 
1,167 menials, 157 traders, 122 relations of owners, 233 cultivaters 
by permission, and 4,101 cultivators without permission, who 
acquired their rights, according to their own statements, by 
breaking up jungle lands (jhundi tor), It ean hardly be maintuined 
that the former Settlement Officers, who were guided by no 
regulation and no rules on the subject, would have made these men 
owners of the lands they cultivate, if they had ever thonght 
that rents would be levied from them, If the people had intended 
this, the religious men would have received the land in sankalal: as 
a fact they are generally dolidars, and have no right, except that 
of error of writ, to be occupancy tenants at all. So, too, as regards 
the menials and traders—it could not have been generally wished to 
make them owners; and the breaking up of jungle land has been 
nowhere held to entitle an occupancy tenant to hold the land om 
payment of the Government revenue only. Ina number of villages 
along the north border of the Jhajjar tafsil, a great many cultivators 
from the adjoining strong Jat estates in Rohtak and Sampla were 
recorded as occupancy tenanta at the Regular Settlement made by 
Rai Pertéb Singh. These men are very slow to pay their revenue 
and rents, and as they hold a very large area in these estates, tlie 
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headmen and people are often hard 
themselves, and then recover it by suit from the ocenpancy tenants, », ie 
It may also be mentioned that many of the Agris, or salt mannfac- bie = and 
turers, have been recorded as occupancy tenants of thelands,and wella © Tenures. 
held by them in possession for the manufacture of salt. 

| With regard to the payment of rents, the area held by tenants Rent rates. 
was distributed as follows at the recent Settlement :— | 

L—Oceupancy Tenants. 









2, ig Tenet ree amp Bonk god ring 





II —Non-ocenpancy Tenants. 
















Paying Nevense | Paying st Rent Paying at | ; 
br hates, I mag Paying in Kind. Totut 
3/4 : 
Pe )ae laps) a) aya] s 5 
e121 flee lay zl: § 
% | = 4 = | i G 
joy | Rta. | Ma, 
Gohkins | 3,162) &45e 12,063 5,048 eee Mee oo 1 
Rohtak 25,050) 21,16 3,004) 20,590, gnc 71) 4578) 459g lor 
dimple | 4259 14,903, 1 ee leetriers Tere ep e ls BL i 
| hajjae Lora) rT 7,40 7 @ Pe ee 6,140) a8) 87 210 
— —-- | — aes |). Se z i 
Total |15,423) 55,251) 65,794) 6,0 a) 6,879 87 oma 4,375 sain i | a hia 1 27 087 | 124,778/1 75,08 


‘These fignres cannot be said to be absolutely correct, for the 
people will enter false rents. More than half the aren in the hands 
of oceupancy tenants isin the dhajjar tadsil, and for two-thirds no 
rent is paid, only the government revenue ; tenants-at-will, pay the 
government revenue only on something lees than half of their whole 
ven. The following are the average payments at rent rates and 
lump rates per scre; the latter, throughout, are the higher, and most 


nearly approach real rents. 
| Rate Feat Tomp Rent 
per acre. per acre. 
Fs, A. P. Ra. A. P. 
Ooceupancy tenanta in 1 2 6 17 6 
1 9 10 Lila 3 


Non-oecuypancy tenants ay , 
The net rent over and above the government revenue in each 


‘case ia as follows :— 


put to it to pay up the revenue Chapter ITI, D. 
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Net Rate Rent Net Lump 
A. P. Be. A. P. 
, vw. O13 4 ul4s 7 


Non-oceupaney tenants = 
From this it is evident that real rents are not met with, as a 


rule, in the Rohtak district, and will only be found here and 
there, where special circumstances exist. No rent can be con- 
sidered real, which is not double of the old revenne, if it 
includes that. Even in these cases they are generally accidental, 
and due to the land on which they are paid, having become irrigated 
or broken up since last Settlement. The only real rents are those 
on canal lands in Gohana and Sampla, and these are found over a 
very limited area only. The area held by tenants-at-will paying 
revenue only is, it will be observed, much the smallest in the 
Jhajjar taheil; the custom of taking rents grows up perhaps more 
readily woder native than under English rule in na district like 
Rohtak ; it may also be noticed that the average holding of a tenant 

— paying no rent is only abont half of that of a 
tenant paying rent over and above the revenue. 
The area on which occupancy tenants pay rent in 
kind is insignificant, and is found only in some 
of the Jhajjar natarally-flooded villages: the rates 
in kind paid by tenants-at-will are as in margin. 

The number of tenants of all classes in the 
three northern ¢aheils payingat rate rents is classi- 
fied in the margin,according to the amount of re- 
venta and rent per acre which they pay. = 

The rents at lump sums are swollen by the 
ficures of the Sampla ta4stl ; but very high rents 
are taken in Kharkhaudah and Bahddurgarh—as 
much as Rs. 8 an acre for canal Innd in the first 
village. Nothing but a very minute analysia 
can lead ns to instances of real, undoubted rents ; 
and the results ofsuch a task when completed ara 
of very little use, as the areas in such eases are 60 
small, 

The figures in the margin show the namber of headmen in 
; —7, 7 the several fafsils of tho 
district, The villaga head- 
men succeed to their office 
by hereditary right, subject 
to the approval of the Deputy 
Commissioner. Each village, 
or in large villages, each 
main division of the village 

| having one or more headmen. 
hey are responsible for the collection of the revenue, and 
are bound to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. 

The rule regarding the appointment of did Jaméarddrs or clief 
headmen in this district is that where the number of lam- 
‘barddrs of a single tribe or clan of a tribe exceeds three, an 
dla je eet aie Bein in some villages where the lam- 
barddra are all of different castes, aud they cannot agree as to a head. 
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Chief headmen are elected by the votes of the proprietary 
body, subject to the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. They 
represent the body of headmen, and receive Government orders in 
the first instance, though, in respect af the collection of land- 
revenue, they ess no special authority or responsibility. 
il Jldde is elected by the votes of the headmen of the eal 
orcirele. His appointment being subject to his personal fitness, 
and regard being had to services rendered by him to the State. 
These men are required to assist in the administration of their 
circles by their advice and influence, and by supervision of the 
dris and lambardars, They and the chief headmen are 
remunerated Bye ceincton oe cent, on the revenne of their 
dircles or villages, while the headmen collect a cess of 5 per cent. 
in nddition to the revenne for which they are responsible, | 
The headquarters of the zails, together with the prevailing 
tribes in ench, are shown below :— 










Jidt«, 
8 | Hanghare. 
525 | Jits (Redan). 
| | te. 
} | Tho, 
To. and Ranghars. 
La, De, 


: dita (Rathi). 


Tho, (Dabia). 


| date. 
Do. (Mundtor). 
J dts, 
Do. (Palél). 
Da. (Abliwat). 
Jats. 








| Abirs, 
ap4 | Idee and Abire. 


. || ea - | a0. Raéjpits, Hindu. 
Palrab ma ~ 19 | «19.880 | Do, with few Abire, 
Fatt | Padi “at og | 27,448 | Tita (Gotize), 
j= |) Siihaode sl 93) 28,607 | Do. and Abire 
{> | | Shajjar i 14| 23,582 | Do, Ahira and Pathos. 
| Gindnl " M 15 12.155 | Do. do, do 
Chhuddnt Hi 14 1.0m Do, , 
Bheri Sultan... 10 20,003 | Hindu Hajpdte. 
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#ailddrs were appointed in 1879 in all four taAsils and inno 
district could their appointment be more appropriate, owing to the 
grouping of the tribes and to the want of men above the level of 
ordinary cultivators. In all, 38 men were appointed, seven in 
Gohana, ten ench in Rohtak and Sampla; and eleven in Jhajjar; 
their circles were made, as far as possible, according to the distribu- 
tion of the tribes, Rohtak, with three adjoining villages and Khar- 
khoudah with Mu’azzamnagar were not inelnded in auy circle, just ag 
formerly they were not included in any ¢appad, In the old days 
there had been efaudhris of the country side hat, except in Jhajjar, 
these appointments had long been obsolete, Each saildar in the 
northern ta/sils has an average of twelve villages under him, and 
in Jhajjar seventeen ; the area in either case is Rs. 31,000 and 27,000: 
acres. Their emoluments vary from Rs. 394 to 129-8 per annum ; 
the average pay is Rs. 245-8, which they will collect themselves us at 
present proposed. Ther are not men of any special mark, bat 
take them asawhole, they form as fine a body for manliness and 
influence as will be found in any district of the Panjab. 

Chief headinen were appointed in 220 villages under the special 
orders of Government, conveyed in letter No. 1947 of 12th 
December 1874. These were to the effect that a chief headman 
should be selected by the revenue officers, and be appointed by 
election of the proprietors in each estate or well defined snub- 
divisions of an estate containing three or more headmen of the 
same clan. The appointments were made in the cold weather of 
1878-79. In 18 villages two chief headmen were appointed, and in 
the town of Jhajjar thie Permission has been given to extend 
the system to all villages with three or more headmen, independent 
of the number of clans, if they desire it. The average emolument of 
each chief headman appointed is Rs. 26 per annum. The cesses for 
the remuneration of saildars and chief headmen are first added ta 
the revenue, and then allowed on it arain - both classes of officinla 
collect their additional dues themselves, just as the headmen collect 

ers. 
__ ‘The position of the district as regards headmen is peculiar, and 
formed the subject of special report. It has been explained in the 
Settlement Reports of 1838 that at the Regular Settlement, in 
order to compose fends, the claims of all men, and perhaps of all 
descendants of men, who had been headmen in any Summary 
Settlement were taken, into consideration, and as many as possible 
appointed ; the system of son succeeding to father wae alao then 
adopted. As no pedizree-tablea wera prepared, it often happened 
that four headmen were appointed for four thulas, wheres one 
should have been appointed for the pdénah in which they were 
all contained : and whereas it should have been provided that on 
the death of certain representatives their post should lapse, this 
was not done. The consequence is that the district containa po less 
than 1,958 headmen in 514 villages, giving more than one headman 
to every 50 owners, and besides such monstrous anomalies a8 seven- 
teen representatives inone village, sixteen in another, and fourteen 
ina third, we have 13 headmen in eight villages 12 and Lin six 
each, 10 in seven, 9 in thirteen, and 8 iu nineteen. In some villages: 
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the headmen received actually less than two annasa month for 
the discharge of their duties! In addition to this the responsibility 
of the headmen for collections was often joint, that is, the owners 
of the village or some sub-division paid to two or three headmen 
jointly, and when one headman went to demand the revenue, he was 
met by the reply that it would be paid or had been paid to one of 
his fellows; this las been remedied in the recent Setilement by 
assigning to each headman a certain number of the revenue-payers 
for the collection of whose revenue he is solely respoustble. it was 
proposed to Government that measures should be taken to reduee the 
numbers either vow or as death vacancies occurred, but the proposals, 
together with several others directed to the same end, were not 
approved of, ‘The appointment of the chief headmen should in many 
cnses remove the difficulties which the excessive numbers of headmen 
enuse in the way of police and revenue administration. The average 
emolument of headmen calculated on the new revenue, including owners’ 
rates, is about Rs, 2-3 per mensem; In canal villages they receive 
3 per cent. out of the collections on account of occupiers’ rates If 
these are paid into the treasury by a certain date, The average 
amount of revenue (including owners’ rates) for whose collection 
each headman ta responsible, is about Rs. 530. It may be mentioned 
that inone or two villages of which the owners and headmen were 
non-resident, and the lands largely held by ocenpanecy tenants, 
these latter elected one of their own number asa special headman, 
and agreed to pay & per cent. on the revenue to him as well as to the 
proper headmen of the village. | 

‘There are 702 village watchmen in the 481 inhabited villages : 
this number gives an average of one to every 790 heads of popu- 
lation and 200 houses or shops—the last is double the proportion 
fixed by Government. The men, however, arenot evenly distribnt- 
ed, andin some large villages of over 2,000 souls there is only one 
custodian. The pay of the watchmen is usually at the rate of 
Re. 3 per mensem, but they eke it outin many ways. Not a few do 
tailor’s work, and where they belong to the village, whose custodian 
they are, they can cultivate a little land. The thikdr chankidded in 
a system of private watel and ward undertaken by the villagers, them- 
selves aud is managed thus: The names of all able-bodied men are 
written on pieces of potsherds, and placed in a vessel in the village 
rest-house. Day by day the names of as many men as are needed 
to keep guard at certain fixed places in the village and on the roads 
are drawn out, and these men watch from nightfall to morning, 
The process -is repeated daily till the lots are exhausted, when it 
begins over again with another vessel, into which in the meanwhile 
‘the lots drawn daily have been placed. The customisa useful one, 
‘and should be maintained. 

The status of a menial does not In any way spring frem the pay- 
ment of hearth-fees (hiria komim, or hamidna) and itis quite a 
mistake to include persons like the village shopkeeper, goldsmith, 
or oilman among kamdéng as menials, merely because they pay such 
fees. Such men never are and never can be menials, A menial is 
one who for certain clearly defined regular services receives certain 
well-known regular dues; he may of course receive such payment 
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Chapter IIT, D. as may be agreed upon, in return for other services, but this in no 
@ Commu- W8y alters his position, The samindars divide them into two classes — 

and = —those whose Jabour is intimately connected with agriculture, viz., 

of 8 the blacksmith, carpenter and chamdr, and those whose services are 

Village menials. fendered in other ways and less regularly, as the weaver, barber, 

faldr, potter, waterman, washerman, and sweeper, whom they call 

“honse menials’—khdngf kamin. A European, looking at the 

greater gulf of separation in the ordinary relations of life, which 

exists between the villagers and the chamdrs, sweepers, weavers, and 

faldrs, is apt to place these four classes together asa body outside 

the pale of communication, and distinet from the other menials, but 

the classification of the people themselves is that given above. In 

the following table the dues paid to the first three classes, as compared 

with the rest, show clearly the reason of the distinction made by the 

villagers :— | 


Pons. 







Nawe oF Merrar Derr. 


—Khiti—Carpenter ... 
















To mpply and make the wool-| (1) 60 seers per 100 maund 
work or all ordinary agrical.| of yield, and a day's food at 
tural implementa, beds, etenla,! sowing time. | 
ete. Other work is paid for (2) One bundle of barley on 
wheat with etraw per plough 
in the spring, and two bandles| 
of fowar or béjra in the au-| 
tumn. 

(3) On a daughter's marin 

| Ee l,andonason'sdas, | 
The same oa the boro; but 





L—Lehdr—Blacksmith | To supply alliran work meres. 
sary foragrivaliure. Anything | the duew at « marriage are] 
. ta beyond this is paid ig half of the abore aswel.) 
oF. Lie | 
Tanner...) (1) To assist. nn required, at| (lj) One-tenth of the whale 
every kind of house and field | yield of the crop, 
lnbour; to supply shors to the | (2) Ate boy's marringo Re, 
lors family twice = Foar,| at agirl's, He 1 to Re 6, 
4 a, grads, ore, 
(2) To masist as required in| (1) Ono-twentieth of the yield] 
| beasehold work, and supply | of the crop 
| two pair of shoes to the (2) As abora 
* a Baar whips, ete. 
(8) To assist in household | (1) One fortieth of the yield of 
work, and mend shoes only, the erp . 
. | (2) As abors, or 
IV.—Kumhdr—Potter ... | To supply remele for travellers (1) A basket of grain and a 
atthe rest-house,and present | bundle of the crop each har 
| weet of dishes at o marriage. vest , 
ag marriages § annns to} 
a, 
V— Kahidr—Cooly +|To supply water to Hindo| At marringes 4 annas to Re 
houses, a oot marrieges.| 1-8. If the kdder helps in 
heap en these men | the error iat 
| make are paid for aba P the ennp, a 
4 VI.—Sakid—Waterman | To supply water to the house, | A basketful of craia pearly, § 
ond 4 annas tc He. 1 on a) 4 
— : ’ Tia triage, : i 
—Chihar—Sweeper | To sweep the village lanes ;| There is no special rate of re] . 
to do miscellaneous work re. | muneration fixed; grain. & 
quired of him; to grare| giren at the harvest time, and 
catth, and collect pervons| the clothes of the dead are a 
“Agr needed for any assem-| alse made over to this clam) ve 
Test Segre re. and broken fond, a ‘ca 
VI0L.—Wdi—Barber ... | To do such hoterhald duties as | Mo actual dose ore ted sie 
are required of bim; to foed | grain is given at - harrest) F 
guesia; te shave the pollaof/ to the barber and his wife, . 
males; and togyonerranda, | and fers on a marriage. |» ite 
= = . r — a — *, 
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No dues are appointed, as a rule, for the dhdnak or weaver, who 
either receives remnneration for the cloth which he weaves, or else 
rendera much the same services as the kahdr for the same dues, The 
fees in the above list are not, of course, an absolute standard; they 
are those prevailing in the lurge estate of Sanchi, and many petty 
variations from them will be found in other villages. The chamdre, 
it may be noted, are generally attached to one owner, or to a few 
‘families, and are not at the disposal of every one; this connection 
cannot be broken till the crops of the current year have been housed, 
but it can then be terminated from either side. 

The subject of the employment of field labour, other than that 
of the proprietors or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answers 
furnished by the District Officer, and inserted in the Famine Report 
of 1879 (page 713) :—* Employment of hired field labour is not 
“customary save with those who possess large holdings. The district 
“generally is in bidyachdra tenure, and the holdings ure ustally so 
“small that the people cannot afford to hire labour, except at harvest 
“time, when adis, dhobis, chamdrs, dhdaaks, and such like are em- 
~ Se te as reapers, and receive as wages from four to five seers of grain 
“daily. People thus employed as field labourers constitute about 34 
“per cant. of the population. They are inferior to the regular culti- 
 yators as regards ability to anbsist from harvest to harvest, as they 
“have no credit, and, when their supplies are exhausted, are obliged 
“to leave their homes in search of labour.” The were of labour 
prevailing at different periods are shown in Table No, XXVII, 
thongh the figures refer to the labour market of towns rather than 
to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the nomber of per- 
sons holding service grants from the village, and the area so held. But 
th ures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by 
no means the only form which these gramts assume. Sometimes the 
land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of 
payment of reveune only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays 
the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee; while ocea- 
sionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, 
which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue 
and the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services 
at such time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
. i services rendered, to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses, 60 long as they perform th 
duties of the post, and for,maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales aid mortgages of 
land; Tables Nos. XX XIII and XXXIILA show the operations of 
the Registration Department ; and Table No, XXXIX the extent of 
civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceed- 
ingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ; 
and any figures, which we possess, afford but little real indication 
of the economical position of the landholders of the district. The 
subject is discussed at some length at pages 332f, of the Famine 

f 
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Report of 1879, where actual figures are given for instances selected 
as typical. air. Fanshawe writes as follows in his Settlement 


Report :— 

“As nm rule, the people are well-to-do and free from debt. The orea 
which has been sold since last settlement is only 1°25 per cent. of that cultivatel, 
and the lands mortgaged amount to only 6 per cent, of the same; even this 
figure is above the normal state of things, and has been brought about by 
the drought of 1877-78. ‘The lnid hypotheeated bears a debt of 64 Inkhs, or 
a som about equal to two-thirds of a year's revenue, wet and dry. The indebted- 
ness oceurs largely in the Ranghar and Kajpdt villages, and in some canal 
estates which have lived beyond their means, The ordinary rates of interest, 
charged by the traders are a« follows :-—On the security of landed property 
18 per cent., or in the case of a large transaction, 12 to 18 per cent.; on 
personal security, 24 to 30 per cent,; on the security of a crop, a quarter na 
much again as the advance made. The sccoants are generally settled yearly, 
and many cultivators do not need to have any recourse to the money-lenders, 
even in #easone of famine. These seasons add no doubt heavily to the debts. 
of many for the time being, bot aJat ix by no means a lost man beeanse he 
mortgages hia land: be and his sons ore nearly sare to redeem it souner or 
later, The people complain of course of the revenue demand to all new 
officers—Ogdii karri, they say,—‘‘the revenue is benvy’; bot in their 
hearts they know that it is light, and I never found a single authentic Gase 
of debt enused by the neoessity of paying revenue alone, although of course 
this is always pot forward os the first reason. Enquiry from the people 
themselres, in almost every village of the district, has shown me that as long 
asafumily has its proper complement of workers, male and female, 1t is 


well-to-do. But where sons are idle, or the father becomes old while they ara 


still boya and unable to work, or dies leaving them to the mother's care, or 


where there is no woman in the family, or only a bad one, the home tw certain — 
to fall into difficulties, Marriage expenses, the cost of litigation, loss of cattle — 


and other ee cansea of debt, exist of course; bat by far the commonest — 
causes are those given above, which may be termed natural ones, aud debts result- 
ing from which are generally paid off in the end,” 


a 


* 
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SECTION A.—AGRICULTURE. 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irrigation, General statistics 
and for Government waste land ; while the rainfall is shown in Tablea of agriculture. 
Nos. [lI and ITAand B. Table No, XVIT shows statistics of Go- 
vernment estates. Table No. XX gives the nreas under the principal 
staples, and Table No. XXI the average vield of ench. Statistics of 
live stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Farther etatistics ars 
given under their various headings in the subsequent paragraphs 
of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employ- 
ment of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter III 
Section D. ‘The measurements of the recent Settlement give the 
following figures for aren of cultivated and irrigated soils:— 


: Anna 1s Acntes. 






Cultivated. 


: Ta Wait. 









Vocultarable, 
Oulturable, 








Gohine ... 430 139.001) S101) 1,00nes 343 105,400) 100.695) 915,068 
Rohink ...| 9.707 10,231) 66.208) 412G 11,831) 470 ... | 386.045 oT 0 A778, 404) 
Simple ... | 1286 16.08% 20508 SbRS,002) favi) O11) 189297) 214,681) 241,776 


epee ret 10,001) 17,887) 45,561 B20 te | 18,888) 8, 185,678) 213,288) 298,240 


Toman ... 15,500) 08.5 | 169,336 1S. 72906,87 6) 22.2 36, 0,640) 765,085) 604,415 }1,163,507 

The soils of the district have already been described in Chapter [ Soils, ; 
(pages 7,3). In years of good rain there is little to choose between a 
ddkar, matiydr and ransli; while bhir has this advantage, that it 
will often grow a crop with rainfall, that is quite insufficient for 
any other class of soil. The area of each soil according to the 


recent Setilemeut survey i‘“— 
Manured hig a. 32,054 4 
dhiker a os. 21,051 2 
(ton te ve . 88,077 7 
. Lats #ee bee 671,901 76 
Bair bee wa» 110,732 12 





Total = os BO4415 100 
“Bat the manured aren was under-estimated. More than two- 
ihirds of the bhér aren is situated in the Jhajjar tahail. 
~ fable No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs 
in each tahell of the district as returned in 1878-79. 
The implements of agriculture are few and simple. Some few Agnouliuralim- 


are fashioned by the agriculturists themselves, but most are made Plements and apple 
and repaired by the blacksmith and carpenter, in returo for their sarge . 


coy 
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ances. 


Plough, 


Sugar mill. 


Carts, 


Wells, 


Miscellanecons. 
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customary fees and without charge; the supplying and mending of 


the implements cost these village servants about Rs, 6 each per land- 
lord a year. ‘The following list comprises all those in common use :— 


Hal,—plough, Kalhedrd,—hatehet. 
8 anes aa pt iene 
Jeli,—fork. Karold,—lorge mattook. 
Dardwi,—ickle. Kodd!t,—amaller do, 
Gandasi,—are to cut thorns Gaddi,— cart. 
Gandasa,—fodder chopper. Kolhi,—sugar mill. 


The chief parts of the plough are the yoke,—jéa, the pole from 
the yoke to the plongh,—halds, the share—tas or pidli, the wood 
helow the share,—panihdrf, the hollow bamboo drill with a cup at 
its head attached to the side of the plough in order to drop the 
seed,—érnd; and the oxwhip,—sdnid, The sugar mill is made up 
of the following principal pieces—the fo/dé, or wooden stump, in the 
top of which the cup for crushing the cane is; the /at or crusher re- 
volving within the cup; the horizontal beam from the top of this, 
which joins the far end of the other beam to which the oxen are 
yoked, and whose base revolves round the side of the fol/#,—the 
former called mdnick mal, and the latter pat. The method pursmed 
for expressing thecane juice has been correctly described by Mr. 
Powell in his “* Punjab aets,’”’ and needs no further account here, 
There are about 1,000 sugar mills in the district, of which half are 
in the Gohdoa tehsil; asa rule the caminddrs manufacture gir only, 
bnt refined sugar also is made by them in some villages, and that of 


Bidhlin, Sisinah, Businah, Mandlinah, Mahmadpur, and Madinah | 


has a considerable local reputation. Many of the carts of the country- 
side are very fine ones, capable of carrying a weight of 400r45 maunds 
and drawn by five or six oxen; the carts used for agriculture exclu- 
sively are smaller, and drawn by two oxen. There are between 
twelve and thirteen thousand carts in the district, of which two- 
thirds are large ones and ply in the carrying trade, Though the 
receipts of the zamindérs from this source have certainly fallen off 
since the railways opened, some two lakhs of rupees a year are still 


made by carrying; few carts comparatively are owned in Jhayar. 


The names of the important pieces which make up a cart are as follows : 
wheels (pahiya) made of kikur; axle (dhérah): the solid bars outside 
the wheels which keep them close to the body of the cart, bdnk ; the 
main pieces which run from end to end, which are made of sd/, and on 
which the upper work of the cart rests, phar; the side netting of 
bamboo and cord, khintd; the cross sticks, which support the cart 
in front when standing, daA/, and the log of wood, which similarly holds 
it up behind, oldrwa. A large cart (gddi or ladid) costa Re. 75. The 
furnishings of a well are as follows: the wheel, charkAi ; the wood-work 
by which the wheel is supported, didnah ; the rope, lao; the leathern 
bucket, generally made of buffalo skin, mana and the iron ring, 
round which the baoket hangs, mdndaf, Besides the above implements 
there may be mentioned as necessary for the work of agriculture the 
threshing. ground, gd‘ita, with its upright pole (mend), round which 
the oren treading out the grain are driven; and the cAAdj or win- 
nowing tray ; the platforms made of earth or supported on upright 
poles (té and ddémchahJ, which are needed for the watcher of the 
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crops to protect them from the birds, and the gopyid or sling which 
he uses. Nota few of theimplements areclumsy, but, in some cases, | 
at least, with cause, The cart must be heavy and strong, Agricultural inn 
to stand the joltings of the ruts of village roads; the plough most plements and sppli- 
be light, and not penetrate too deeply at the time of sowing, for the ances: miscellane- 
rainfall is not always sufficient to penetrate far into the soil, and a er 
damp bed of not a few inches deep is needed below the seed, for its 
roota to shoot down into. To havea heavy plough for the prepara- 
tion of the fields and a light one for sowing is, of course, quite beyond 
the ideas of a Jat cultivator. Winnowing in the Indian fashion, 
by pouring the grain froma basket held by a man standing on a 
stool, and allowing the wind to bear away the chaff, ia still at the pre- 
sent day the common practice in parts of Ireland. The sugar-mills are 
no doubt unnecessarily clumsy, and both the quantity and quality 
of the juice expressed are affected by the practice of cutting the 
cane into small pieces, One or two iron mills introduced experiment- 
ally did not fine much favour; but a second attempt, if made, 
would perhaps be more successful. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is dis- The sensons. 
tributed throughout the year are shown in Tables ILI, ITIA, IIIB. Rainfall. 

The average rainfall is 19} inches, which is distributed thus 


85 


according to months in each tahsil :— 
Gohdna, Roliak, sul Average, 

January ee “d “* " “4 
February  -. ‘6 5 3 ‘d “df 
Mare ih “‘T 7 “ah “dh "5 
April | ‘a “3s “a “3 
Mey 9 7 6 6 7 
June 3 0 20 2-0 rig | 
July 56 a7 66 G7 64 
Augast 41 37 £0 $6 39 
September 41 28 a6 a8 $0 
: e | O-4 4 ra os 
November od oo ro oo oo 
Deoem ber ov os od og o6 
21 16 iro fl 19 6 


The rainfall is greater in the northern ¢ahefl than in the others, as 


would be expecta, though curiously enough, the Gohana ta/isi! shows 
the lowest figure in three out of the five years of scantiest rain since 


1860-61. For the six years from 1850-51 to 1855-56, the average 
fall, according to the returns of the North-Western Provinces Reve- 
nue Reports, was 22-1 inches, but the record was perhaps not so 
sarefully kept then as now. It will be seen that the fall of July is 
nearly double that of any other month; that the fallin August and 
gem is about equal ; and that the rains cease early, the average 
fall in October being only 4 inch, The rainfall may be divided off 


into the following periods :— 
December— 


Fobruary 14 
March— May one 16 
June and July ha a 
August and September ra 
October and November “3 
Ls 


. Total ‘ 
Roughly speaking, thirteen inches go to the sowing of the autumn 


, 


Rainfall 
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crops, and five inches to the sowing of the spring. November is the 


only month, which shows no rainfall at all. The winter rains are 
scanty; abont an inch for the gram crop, and two inches (one more) 
for the wheat and barley. The early enmmer rains enable cotton to 
spring up well, and the ddjra and fodder to be sown, and they are 
especially beneficial in replenishing or preventing the farther exhans- 
tion of the stores of water in the tanks, which begin to fail rapidly 
from the middle of May forward; but the really important rain is 
that of July. Those in 1866-67, and again in 1870-71, the fall of 


the whole vear wasas poor as in the famine seasons andin the— 
dronght of 1877-78, but ench rain-as did come fellin Juneand July, | 


and no famine or serious drought took placa. The lowest recorded 
rainfalls of the district are 9 inches in 1860-61, 12°6 in 1866-67, 
11°2 inches in 1868-69, and 13-2 inches in 1870-71; the highest 
ocenrred in 1862-65, 1863-64, 1872-73and 1875-76, when the gauges 
registered 27-2, 28'8, 26-7, and $1°1. The lowest record im any 
taheil is 4°5 incher at Gohaina in (1860-61), and the highest 3775 at 
Sampla in 1875-76, which was the heaviest fall by far ever known 
in the district. The people consider the rain good when it moistens 
the soil ton depth of 21 feet from the surface. The terms for the 
various degrees of rain are as follows :— 

Dongra,—Seattered drops. 

Cheddar 444—auflicient to damp their clothes, 

AAsvdedet,—a furrow full. 

Aidéef bhar,— a field fall, 

Dolad or-adka tér,—suiliciont to break the Geld's boundaries, 

Miisal didr,—s hoary downpour. 

Dees bhara,—general rain, | 

After the falls of rain, and especially after the last fall in the 


‘antumn, extraordinarily heavy dews set in at nights; these are 


Agricultorn! 
calendar. 


almost ns beneficial to the crops as the rains themselves. 
The round of the common task of agricultural operations does 
not call for more than a brief record. The cotton and sugarcane are 


planted in April and May, and the indigo and early fodder crops ara 


sown while yet the fields are being cleared of the wheat and barley ; 
rain with hail in these two months may do great harm. In June the 
béjra and early jodr, the later eotton and sdnthi rice are sown, and 
the entton and sugarcane fields are cleaned; for all these crops early 
rain in June is most beneficial. In Joly and August ‘all the jodr 
goes into the ground and the pulses, and the fields have to be con- 
stantly cleaned ; moderate rain at intervals thronghout the two months 


is what the agricultnrist prays for; too heavy rain is apt to injure 
the crops and cattle both. In September the early bajra is cut, and 


the gram begins to be sown ; on the final rains of this mouth depend 
the yield of grain of the antumn crops, and the extent of the spring 
crops. In October rain is not needed ; the later bajra, and the jodr 
are ent, and the spring sowings of wheat and barley commence ; in 
November and December the autumn crop is threshed out and stored, 
the picking of the cotton begins, and the last fields possible are put 


down with the spring crops: rain in December is good for the gram. 
aed. the 


In January the sugarcane ripens, and is cnt and pressed, 


cotton is cut down; some rain is desirable in this month and in 


February for the wheat and barley. 
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In March the gram is eut, and after this ers rain is no Chapter IV, A. 
longer needed ; if it comes, it only does harm. Sach, im brief, Agricultw: me 
is the calendar of the year's agricultural work. _— , 

The cultivated lands are classified as follows in the Settlement  jrrivation, &c. 
papers, with respect to artificial irrigation and the rainfall :— 














(1). se ane ne ae aa 778 ll 
ta) —Canal AD well itrigated ase one ane 6 " 
a). al and flood irrigated ... dia ee | 
| (4).— Well irrigated ny B ey 20,605 2 
(5).— Well and food irrigated... in an 1740 
(8). —Flood irrigated az, o a, 0.540 1 
7).—Rain land 763,004 Be 
Total ... So 416 Lon 


Two-thirds of the canal-irrigated area are in Golana ; about six- 
ssvenths of the well lands, nine-tenths of the flooded lands, and all 
the well and flooded lands are in Jhajjar; items (2) and (3) in 
the above list are due to an unnecessary refinement of classification. 
The system of cultivation under each of the above set of conditions 
may now be noticed briefly. 

Canal irrigation is effected almost entirely by flow (édér), only 
9496 acres in the whole district require the water to be lifted to 
them (ddl). At the Regular Settlement the area irrigated by lift bore 
aconsiderable proportion to that irrigated by flow ; bot the silt. 
ing of the canal, and the consequent constant heightening of its 
banks, have now raised the water above the level of the country 
at almost all points. Whether this is an unmixed advantage is 
doubtful. In many villages the irrigated aren has been allowed to 
Guecresse out of all proportion to the necessities of the estate. The 
new system of owners’ rates will, it is hoped, effect some change 
for the better here. The water leaves the canal throngh masonry 
outlets called mori: the larger water-courses are named khands 
in Golidna, and didugh in Rohtak and Sainpla, and the lesser 
ohdénké ; rajbahas are the main distributaries. There is always some 
trouble in effecting the work of clearance, as the Jats will not, = 
as a rule, do it themselves, although they do clean out their water- > 
courses, but send their menials to do the work. 

Allusion has already heen made to the develonment of saling Saline «Mores- 
efflorescence caused by the canals. The origin of this pest has been ce 


Canal lands, 


fully discussed in the papers of the Aligarh Conference. The h 
villages above Mundlanah, in the north-east corner of Gohiana, te 
and the estate of Mu’azzamnagar above Kharkhaodah in Sampla, j h 
which suffer most from actual efflorescence, seem to have been ae 


attacked as forming the highest ground near; in none of these 

onses is there any serious check of natural drainage, nor are the 

lands liable to be swamped, as they are in Chhatera, Siwankah 

and Mahmddpdér, along the main line of the Rohtak canal, and: 

in which this cause alone ia the origin of the evil. In Mirzapir, 

and Chhichrénah on the Gohdua border, and m Sasroli in Rohtak, 

the salt’ is probably developed by suakage from the canal, whose bed 

is there high above the level of the country. In no other canal sig: 
villages is the efflorescence as yet badly developed in the enltivated | 





Chapter IV, ‘A. lands; but it is developing fast in Bidblan, Séhri and 


Well lands; 


Unilised wells, 
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Khandah, in Sampla. Four small estates have had a five years’ 


Settlement made with them on account of the ravages committed — 
by this pest. It is to hoped, however, that in the Gohana estates, 
at least the area affected will gradually diminish as the good 


effects of the new alignment of the canal are felt. Itmay be noticed 
here that the scale of charges which now prevails for the use of 
ters’ rates—was fixed in 1866, and is more than double 


water—ocenu 
the old scale which prevailed under the contract system at last 


Settlement. The present rates are as follows :— 





Rare rkk ACHE. 

Crim. Crop. —= = 
| Rs, A. P,| Ba. A. P. | 
1. | Sugarcane and gardens 6 0 0/3 6 &} 

IL | Rice, tobaceo, vegetables, and water nuta 300/232 0 0 

TEL. | Indigo, cotton and all spring crops | 2 4 0/1 8.0 

IV. | All avtemn crops sot given above 4 = | 110 O} 1 oO 8) 

V. | Asingle watering before ploughing to fallow lands ...| 1 0 6} 010 0 


The rate for gardens is per annum, the others are per crop: a 
single watering is called by the people palewd or paleo, | 


There are 2,088 irrigation wells in use in the district, and 639 


ontofuse. Of the walls in work, 1,511 are in the Jhajjar 

and $40 in Sampla ; 1,793 are lined with masonry, and 275 are 
simply dug inthe earth. A very great number of the wells have 
been sunk since 1460; and an area of 4,300 acres attached to 
372 wells is at present exempted -from assessment at well 
rates under the cover of protective leases. They ara all 
worked by the well-known system of the bucket and rope (édo and 
charas); no Persian wheels are found in the district, althouch they 
could be certainly used in the flooded tracts, As most of the irri- 
gation wells are situated where water is near the surface, the average 
depth to the water in them throughout the district is only 27 feet, 
as compared with 52 feet, or nearly double, in drinking wells, There 
are a few wells fitted with four and three buckets, but these are 
rare; nearly one-fourth of the wells have two buckets, the rest are 
worked by a single one. The unlined wells are generally of larger 
cireumference than the masonry ones, in order to prevent the water 
spilling on their sides. They are of three kinds; and nearly all in 
the Jhajjar ¢aistl, The first kind consists of those which are 
strengthened by a wooden frame-work down below, as well as by 
wattling of fardsd boughs : these are called kothawdlds, and will Isat 
15—20 years; they cost Re. 60—70. The second kind have wattling 


only, and are termed jhdrwdlds ; they cost Re, 25—30, and last ten 
years. The third class have no protective lining of any kind, and 


are called galawdlds ; they are few in number, cost Re. 15 each to 
excavate, and last, if there is no extraordinary rainfall, for five years. 
A large number of unlined wells used to exist in the Gobdna tadail 
(and no doubt in Sampla alse), as is shown by the returns of the 


i 
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first Revenue Survey in 1825—30 ; but as the canal irrigation extended 
these fell in, or else fell out of use. ‘The water in wells affected by 
canal irrigation has risen enormously since the canal was restored ; 
and there is found in some wells of the low-lying canal villages 50—60 
feet of water, showiog how far the natural level was once below what 
it now has artificially become. In some villages which lie along the 
course of the old Kashdoti naddi in Jhajjar, the depth of the water 
from the surface has become greater since the floods ceased to come 
down. The masonry wells in the south-east corner of Jhajjar are 
made of stone, procured from the little hills on that side ; elsewhere 
they are lined with bricks ; in the villages for miles round Mohan Bari, 
the materials for lining wells have been dug out of the old site there. 
The stone wells of Kosli are remarkable for their very small cireum- 
ference, and their water for its qualities ; the people call it nectar 
(amrat ké péni). The wells in use, and out of use, are classified as 
follows, according to the quality of their contents :— 


Sweet-water aun see an 1,410 
Malmala nom ona oo 545 
AMatwalle a vee aon Pres ao 
Bitter») (shor hAdra) i Ks Gib 
Salt water (shor Aallur) - a a 224 

Total na 2,727 


Nearly all the wells out of use belong of course to the last two 
classes : salt water wells include those of the Agris for the manufac- 
ture of salt. The sweet wells are found principally in the naturally 
flooded tracta, which thus have a great advantage over the other por- 
tions of the district. Few of the wells are naturally sweet ; they are 
made so and kept so by the tanks and floods of the streams. The 
Jand irrigated by the bitter wells has to be changed every year or two 
years, in order to avoid the excessive development of reh efflorescence ; 
this system of change is called sdl-palet. Salt efflorescence is pre- 
sent in considerable quantities in the Rajpit estates in the south-east 
corner of Jhajjar, and again in a few villages above Garidni and 
round Bhirawas. Theirrigated area per well: throughout the dis- 
trict is 10 acres, and in the Jhajjar tahsil 12; about two acres more 
of irrigable land are attached to each well ; the area irrigated by each 
wheel is about 8 acres. The special system, which prevails among the 
Ahirs, of each sharer working the well year by year in turn, has been 
noticed in Chapter III, Section C, page 67. About 5,000 pairs of 
oxen are required to equip the wells of the district fully, and only 
about 125 pair of this number were found short at the time of Settle- 
ment measurements, ‘The cost of masonry wells for irrigation varies 
from Rs. 400 in the naturally flooded circles to more than twice ns 
much in the-rain-land tracts of the northern tahsils ; the average cost 
of a complete well is about Rs. 600. In the Sahibi depressions, 
dhenklis, or levers with pots attached to them, are used by village 
menials to water little plots of land ; the zaminddrs themselves do 
not use them. ‘There are 1,173 drinking wells (panghat kd kid’), in 
the district, of which 1,115 are lined with masonry, and 946 sweet ; 
they are nearly always sunk on the edge of tanks, and their water 
ceases to be sweet as soon as these dry up; but except in some Jhajjar 
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Rain-lands, 


[Punjab Gazetteer, 
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villages and a few on the west border of Rohtak, the people are not, as 


a rule, badly off for drinking water. Curionsly enough, nothing 
will induce them to drink the canal water, which is really far purer 


% 


than that in the wells of the canal villages, There are about 500. 


village tanks in each of the four tadsils, but those in Jhajjar are poor 
and inferior, except along the northern border. 

There is little to be added to the acconnt of enltivation in the na- 
turally flooded tracts, and round the Najafgarh jAi/, written in 1838 
by Lieutenant (Sir H.) Durand :—“The villages on the j4i are depend- 
ent npon its sopply for the irrigation of some of their most valuable 
lands, viz., those aststtae the jAél Experience has acquainted 
them with the ordinary height of the water, and thus enables them 
by careful attention to the levels selected for the purpose, to 
plant sugarcane in February and March, with every prospect 
of a rich crop in December. In the month of November 
the main line and both branches (those to Bupdoiah and Bahadur- 
garh) are’ thus fringed with fields of sugarcane. Such ground as 
is favourably situated with reference to the j4i/, but not occupied 
by the sugarcane, is that first prepared for the raft, The water 
expended in its tillage, and by evaporations, lays bare a certain 
portion more, which is immediately ploughed up and sown. For the 
purposes of facilitating the irrigation of tne sugarcane, and of the 
lands first sown with wheat and gram, short cuts are made from the 
lower levels as far as the sugarcane levels ; beyond this, cuts hardly 
ever extend, The higher and mory retired land produces the usnal 
bdrdni crops.” These cuts are only dug, of course, where the water 
remains permanently all the year round; they are most commonly 
made use of in Két Kalal, Jehdngirpir and Sirah. To meet the 
peculiarities of cultivation in the depressions, the fields are formed 
into long strips (pattis) running down from the higher lands into 
the water; thus every field benefits or suffers equally from the rise 
and fall of the floods. The water is lifted from the ents and thrown 
into the fields themselves or into ducts to the fields by two or more 


pairs of baskets (chidj). The wells ore situated above the level of 


the floods, along the edges of the depression in Jhajjar: in Bupaniah 
only do they extend right acroasit. The crops of the depressions 
are often very luxuriant, and trememdous tales are told of the yield 
of certain favourable years, especially in Yakdbpir. An area of 
1,289 acres remains permanently under water all the year round ; 
usually the floods dry rapidly elsewhere, and enable a large spring 
crop to be sown. In consequence it was not thonght neceasary to 
put any of the flooded villages under a fluctuating assessment, as has 
been done in a few cases in Delhi and Gurgaon. It is true that im 
years of unusual rainfall, such as 1875, some thousands of acres 
remain submerged from 6-8 months together, and in that year some 
ef the villages were entirely cut off from all connection with others 


for whole weeks; bot in such cases the sugareane crop repays twice 


over the loss caused. The water in the depression is held up by the 
Badli Jand constructed by Nawab Faiz Mahammad Khan; the band 
is an earthwork of some dimensions with four small masonry sluices 
In the middle, which allow the floods to pass on. 


Irrigation from tanks is never practised: the people have religious: 
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prejudices against this. Shallow ents (¢gam) are made from the Chapter IV, A. 
| lands to the fields, to guide the rain-water to the latter, anil 4 srieniture 


ngle | 
low-lying plots are highly prized. “ What ean the enemy do to the 
man wie: friend is the magistrate, or whose field is in low groan J’  Rain-lands, 


The unirrigated lands of the district form 86 per cent. of the 
cultivated area; the importance therefore of a full and timely 
raiufall for the Harriana country may be seen ata clance. When 
the rain is satisfactory, the soil produces moat luxuriant crops, and 
sometimes most astonnding ones; the people talk of a single aere of 
jodr producing a yield of 40 to 60 maunds in some years, The autumn 
crops on rain-lands are jodr and bdjra, with puises sown below them ; 
the spring harvest consists of gram and a little sarson, and in years 
of good winter rains, of some extent of barley. 

The soil, thongh freely cropped, shows no signs of general Ploughings, ma 
exhaustion, call it old and worn ont thongh the people may: the eee 
famines cause enforced fallows nat intervals, and the crops of the 
following season are always more Inxuriant than usual, if the 
rainfall is sufficient. No such system as that mentioned b: 
Mr. Channing in his Gurgaon Report, of exchanging blocks of lsiisle | 
periodically (pdndA patat), exists in any village of the Rohtak | 
district. The number of ploughings which the soil undergoes are 
as. follows for each crop :— Pulses and poor grains 1 or 2, gram 2 or 3, 
jodr, bdjra, rice 2 or 4, cotton 4 or 6, wheat and barley Sor 8 sugarcane 
Sor 10. The ploughing is done very effectually, the whole soil being 
finely pulverised and no clods left in it. Manure is not nsed except 
in irrigated lands; sngarcane requires an immense deal, and rice 
must have manure also; most of the rest goes to the wheat and 
cotton, Canal lands receive more manure than well-lands, the 
object being to counteract the greater coldness of the canal water. 
Fallows proper are not practised : the pressure of popnlation and the 
division of property are perhaps too great to allow this. For rain- 
land cultivation the agriculturist generally sets aside over 
two-thirds of his lands for the autamn crop, and somewhat less than 
one-third for the spring, and the land gets rest till the season for 
which it is kept comes round again: if there is heavy summer rain, 
the whole area will perhaps be put under the autumn crop, and in 
that case no spring crop is taken at all. These arrangements are 
dne to the nature of the seasons, rather than to any care for the soil. 
On Jands irrigated by wells and canals acrop is taken every harvest, . 
as far as possible; the floods of the natural streams scaalli prevent 
any autumn crop, except sugarcane, being taken on the lands 
affected by them. Rotation of crops is acknowledged and followed, 
in a very imperfect way only, and for the sake of the crop rather 
than the soil; after cotton, gram and barley are generally sown ; 
after rice and indigo, gram; after jodr and édjra, wheat and gaoehni on 
irrigated lands, and gram on unirrigated; before and after sugarcane 
a grain crop is usually taken. 

The following description of the use of manure, and the system 
of rotation of crops, as practised in the district, was furnished for 
the Famine Report of 1879 (pages 249-250):—The following 
figures show the percentage of cultivated ares, which is manured— 
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Chapter IV, A. 
cling ma 
wrotation. 
[Unitrigated poet | | 3 
Total... 2 7 | ov . és 
The average weight of manure given to the acre per annum, 
on land constantly manured, is 600 maunds. And on land occa- 
sionally manned: 450 maunds, asa rule, every third year. The 
following Statement shows the nsaal course of cropping :— 
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Babi. 


doar, Bajre | Barley, Wheat. | oir, Bijre | Barley, Wheat | 
Cotton as | pete aj, Mo Dhio 





Dita Joar a pt 
Gram, 
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Unmanured ddrdni lands, save in good rainy seasons, yield 
one crop only, and therefore have much rest. As a rule, irrigated 
land receives no rest, save in the case of cotton and sugarcane, 
when during the rahi the land is at rest. When land has given crops 
each harvest for three years consecutively, it is allowed to remain 

| ekfasli for a year or two. 
“ha. “Shy Sn The area which each cultivator holds in cannl-circles is 5 acres, 
Pista? fim well circles 9 acres, and in purely rain-land tracts, 7} acres. Tho 
distribution of the crops of each cultivator over these holdings may 
be put with approximate correctness as follows :—~ 











No one, except a fairly well-to-do man, can afford to cultivate 
sugarcane; in the majority of cases, therefore, another half-acra 

would be found under cotton instead. The number of full-grown 

male cultivators who go to plough is little leas than three (2°82); the 
area per plough throughout the district is 20 ncres, and comprises one 
holding and a third; the area per plough is lowest in Sdmpla—17 

acres, and highest in Rohtak—25 acres. 


© Defoali means that which beara two ctops, and ehfueli thet which bears one crop per annum, 


_ as Dee 
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areas under the principal agri- 


acres under crop in 1880-81 and 
1881-82 were distributed in the 
manner shown in the margin. 
The firures given below show 
the areas under the several crops 
as ascertained at the recent Settle- 
ment Survey :— 
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Besides the above crops, an area of 2,243 acres, or 0-24 per cent 


3 eceupied by them was found under some 20 kinds of mis- 
ee tose which need not be detailed here, one-fourth being 
under fodder, The above area includes revenue-paying lands viet 
and the total is made up by the lands under double crops, which 
however, have been returned at far below their real mark, Tho culti- 
vation of opium, it may be noticed, is not permitted in the Hissér 
division. The large area sown with wheat and gram mixed is peculiar, 
perhaps, as is the small amount of land under rape seed and pulses,— 
the latter, however, are prown largely at the foot of bijra and 
jodr, The gram area is much below the true one; this is chiefly 
due to incorrect record at Settlement measurements, owing to a 
misunderstanding of the orders issued on the subject; but little 
gram in grown in Jhajjar. On the other hand, nearly all the 
barley is cultivated round the wells of that ¢aisil and the greater 


Table No. XX shows the Chapter IV, A. 
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portion of the méth and ddjra (Jéthar ka des, Jahin moth bajra 
hamesh) : little cotton, however, is found there. The pulse, gwdr, is 
grown principally for fodder, and is but little eaten... Indigo cultiva- 
tion is also below the real mark; it is grown for seed only. The 
sugareane area is considerahle—half of it is in the Gohanna fahsil, 
where also nearly all the rice ia found in the bed of the Nai naddi, 
The cotton area is equally divided among the three northern tahsite 
It isthe only erop that ever gives a double yield; that of the 
second year is said to be better than that of the first, but all the 
same itis not usualto leave the plants in the ground for a second 
season. Tobacco and vegetables occupy in our returns a less area 
than they do in reality ; the latter are grown almost entirely at the 
Jhajjar wells, and chiefly by Abirs and menials; tho Jats seem to 
consider the enltivation of vegetables derogatory to them. Indigo 
did not exist in the district in 1898: the stioarcane area was under 
2,000 acres, and there was little wheat, compared with what there 
now 18, The proportion of the chief crops to the whole cultivated 
area is much as follows : Millets, 69 per cent. (hich); gram, 12 per 


cent. (low) ; wheat and better spring grain crops, 8 per cent. ; cotton, 


5 per cent.; pulses, 3 per cent.; and sugarcane, 2 per cent, 

As regards the soila of the district, with the exception of ddjra, 
which is generally grown in the lightest soils, and rice, which is alwaya 
grown on clay, the crops are sown in any and all indifferently. The 
sugarcane, indigo, and rice sre always irrigated, the wheat and 


barley nenally so, the second, third from the canal only, (roughly 


speaking), the first and fourth by the SAhibi floods also, and the 
harley from the Jhajjar wells. In years of good rain, a large aren 
will be fonnd under cotton; tobacco is grown at the Gohana wells 
only. Sugarcane, indigo, and cotton will never give even a 
moderate yield, unless fair rain falls on the erop; water applied to 
the roots alone does not suffice for them, Seed is taken by the leas 
thrifty cultivators from the traders on the terms of paying back 


half as moch again at harvest time: the seed is often very bad and . 


old, One-fifth more than elsewhere is usually needed in the lighter 


soils, There are not many varieties (of seed) in the Rohtak district, 


—asn role, one kind is well known, and generally used. The wheat 
is of two kinds, red and white, the latter the more costly; the rica 
is of three species,—Sunipali, which ia white and fine: hansrd}, 
which is white and coarse; and aénthi, which is red, small and 
coarse, but far the most commonly sown. Jodér, which hangs its 
head, is called limpa: it is the best and sweetest kind; jogiyd ia 
the red drooping jodr; and dholf, white jedr which grows with 
head erect, The herpra, commonly sown on fégr aoil is the = 
other kinds are the chindanaf and deredl, the last of which is 
marked by the smallness of the ears. Of mesh threa varieties are 
commonly used: the black, green and tirdi, which is asmall black 


species that ripens very rapidly ; gwer is called arak and desiedi— 


the former is poor and grows here and there in a wild state, when 
it is-called rdnd. A great deal of the jodér and bdjra is grown for 
fodder only; at measurements sufficient attention was not paid to 
the distinction between fodder and grain crops. Nearly the whole 
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of the gwir, £ to 4 of the joér and bdjra crops, according to the Chapter IV, A 
season, and =', to +; of the gram crop, is either cut before itis ,,.—. 
ripe, or else is actually sown and grown as fodder. Green food Apaleere 
in the shape of young shane or barley is rarely given to the cattle, 

and turnips are nowbere grown for their use. 

All the crops of the district are of ood quality, but none Well-known crops, 
except the Kasendi tobaceo has a special reputation outetde, 
Locally famous is the red wheat of Silanah (Sampla), Kulési and 
Lath, and the white wheat of Mahrah and the villages round Jauli 
in Gohdna. Barley is best in Kosli; rice in Mahmidpir and 
Goliina; bojrd in Nauganwah and Bir Birkataébad; mdeA in 
Daryapir, and ming in Dizhal. The cotton of the Sampla villages, 
which are naturally flooded, and of the estates round Barodah in 
Gohina, ia the best of its kind; and sugarcane of the first class 
is grown in Busdinah, Sarsadh, Mahmadpdr, Rohnah, Gopalpur and 
Sisdnah, and among the naturally flooded villages at Bahddargarh, 
‘Sirah and Jahingirpur, 

The evils and diseases which attack the crops, and spoil their 
yield are many ; but this again is unfortunately a subject on which 
there is little exact information available, though much that is 
general, A large number of ills cansed by worms and caterpillars, 
and which it would need much study to identify, are put forward 
by the people. The rust hiimngi) on wheat and barley ia well known, 
and a similar disease attacks other crops. Frost is the enemy of 
sugarcane, cotton, and gram; hail often damages the wheat and 
barley just as it is ripening; strong winds hurt the spring produce, 
and hot winds the autumn. Deer, hedge-hogs, and above all, 
monkeys, as regards the sugarcane, are a perpetual souree of 
trouble and mischief to the people ; and the whole air seems to have 
become alive with birds at the time when the crop ripens. Swarms 
of locusts are not uncommon, but they either kindly pass on south, 
or if they stay, settle on the eand-hills and deposit their eggs there, 
where it is comparatively easy to destroy them. | kesial Es 

Mr. Fanshawe states that the yield is pretty constant throngh- Pristucbinn “aad pane 
ont the district for each kind of soil, and gives the general ppc ior, food 


estimates shown in the margin. 





Table No. XX1_ shows 
the estimated average yield in 
Ibs. per acre of each of the 
principal staples, as shown in 
the Administration Report of 
1881-82. The average con- 
sumption of food per head has 
already been noticed at page 

49. The total consumption 
of food grains by the popnla- 
tion of the district as esti- 
mated in 1878, for the purposes 
of the Famine Report, is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 
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The figures are 
based npon an 
estimated popu- 
lation of 536,959 
souls, On tha 
other hand the 
Aver ge Col 
= sumption per 
head is believed to have been over-estimated, A rough estimate 
of the total production, exports, and imports of food-grains was also 
framed at the same time; and it was stated (page 151, Famine 
Report) that there was an annual surplns of some 16 lahks of manunds 


» available for export to the ahi marts in the Hissar and Gurgaon 


districts composed as follows; Jowidr 4 lakhs, barley 3 Inkhs, gram 6 
lakhs wheat 27 4 lakhs; miscellaneons $ lakh, sf E 
SECTION B.—LIVE-STOCK. 
Table XXII shows the live-stock of the districtas returned in 








the Administration Re- 
Of Agriculfurists, Of Noa-agriculfurists port. According to an - 
-oae ay, eration made in 
Peles reg +4 ives 1875, by Settlement offi- 
Puffaloes 105,540 |Camel .- 2,426) cials, the number of cattle 
: 1,545 (Genta and Sheep... 47.119 in the district as shown 
j no yO Pay ae ie 
Total... 418,974 | . in the margin. 
Total PTT) 73.684 


The number of bulls and buffalo bulls ia obviously much under 
the mark, but as these animals belong to no one in particular, and 
stay ont in the fields or jungles at night, this result is not surprising, 
The number of camels is also too low, but many of these owned in 
the district may no doubt have been absent carrying elsewhere at 
the time of the enumeration: the incorrectness of the account of the 
pigs is not very important perhaps. The number of cattle of agri- 
culturists gives an average of about five to a house; but as very 
few are found in the towns or with certain classes, such as Afclidns 
and others, the actual number owned by each Jat family is nearly 
double this. Unfortunately the district no longer contains all 
these cattle. The dronght of 1877-78 was the most disastrous, 
in point of loss of stock, which ever occurred in Rohtak; and by 


ka! deaths, or sales, or transfers, 
Rallocks 59.98] the cattle of the people Were 
Cows 190,772 | so reduced in numbers that when 
Buffaloes 60.565) an enumeration was made in 


“940001 | May 1878, the survivors were 
= . found to be as in the margin, 
showing a loss of 176,808 head of cattle. These figures wera 
confirmed by a second enumeration, made in November 1878, of the 
oxen and the cows in the district, and which showed the numbers 
to be—oxen 64,050, cows 119,767 ; the increase in the oxen was 
chiefly due to a different method of fixing the age of calves from 
that formerly used, and perhaps in part to purchases of new animals 


i 
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for the sowings of the spring erop of 1879. Some of the animals Chapter IV, B. — 
found missing in May and November may, no donbt, have been away Live Stock. 
in the Siwalik hills, but there is no reason to believe that any great Tiss a eer 
numbers were there, The loss one way or another was at least ve 
190,000 head, of which nomber perhaps one-third were sold at 
nominal prices. This calamity was due simply to the drought. 
- It is the practice in the district to stack large stores of fodder in 
order to provide for a five months supply of food to the cattle 
yearly, and as a safernard against seasons of drought; but the 
automn harvest of 1876 had not. been a very good one in this 
respect, and in 1877 not one single unirrigated field of jodr or Adjra 
eame to maturity. The stocks of fodder, which were already low, 
soon became exhausted ; grass entirely disappeared; and such of the 
weakly cattle as could not be sold, were left to die of simple starvation, 
The to the people was very severe, and it will be years before 
it is fully recovered. The evidence of its reality depends on no 
mere enumeration only ; the dead animals cambered the ground round 
the villages, and carcasses were scattered everywhere in the fields, 
It is an ill wind, however, that blows nobody good ; and all through 
the year of 1877-78 the chamars and other menials lived royally on 
the dead animals; without that supply they would have been dying 
of starvation themselves. | 
The oxen and cows of Rohtak district are of a very good breed, Brood of cattle, 
and particularly fine in size anid shape. A touch of the Hansi strain 
robably pervades them thronghont. The oxen of the villages round Oxen. 
iand Jehazgarh have a special reputation, which is said to be 
dune to the fact that the Nawab of Jhajjar kept some bulls of the 
Nagér breed at Chinichakwas and allowed the cattle of the surronnd- 
ing villages to have recourse to them. The breed is called after 
Bondh, a village in the Dadri tlééa, not far from Jehdzgarh ; and is 
small, hardy, active, and hardworking. The breed is said to have 
fallen off since the confiscation of the Jhajjar State. <A fairly well- 
to-do Jat willhave 8 or 10 head of cattle of kinds, small and large, 
Io his yard, and these will yield him about four cart-loads of manure 
yearly. The people realise large sums from the sale of cattle and 
manufacture of ghi,—the income from the former for the whole dis- 
trict has been put at § lakhs of rupees yearly, and from the latter at 
‘Ad lakhs. The szaminddérs have a practice of selling their oxen after 
one crop has come up, and buying fresh ones for the next sowings, 
thereby avoiding the expense of their keep for four or five months : this 
custom is peculiar to the Delhi territory. An ox is called bachra for 
the first two years of his life, then dJa/rd for two years more, after 
which he is a full-grown baladh and is put to work: if taken care of, 
he will be fit to labour for ten years, after which he becomes old, and 
is called didnda. The oxen are emasculated at the age of abont 24 
years by the chamars, who follow the usual Eastern practice of de- 
_ stroying the parts by blows from small sticks. A pair of fine oxen 
in full, strength and vigour will ordinarily coat Rs. 80-100: at 
present, owing to the recent losses and the drain for carriage fur the 
Kabul war, it is quite possible that prices are very much higher than 
this. A cow bears names corresponding to the wales till she is four 
years old, and has ber first calf, when she becomes a gde. Where 
i 
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she is well looked after, she will bear five or six calves, and live 13 
years. The average yield of milk is about five seersaday. A good 
cow costs Rs. 20-25. The bulls of the country side are not all good, 
A large number of inferior animals, who have been released as an 
act of piety, are allowed to wander about the villages, and old bulls 
are left to mingle with the herds long after their prime of life has 
passed. As they belong to nobody, nobody looks afterthem, but as they 
trespass in the fields and pilfer the crops boldly on all sides for them- 
selves, they are generally in fuir condition. There are altogether 
in the district twenty Government bulls, distributed a3 follows : 
tahsi? Bampla 4, tahei? Rohtak 3, taheil Jhajjar 4, taheif Gohana 9. 
They have been supplied by the Hissar eattle farm and are 


of the Harriina breed which is the only description that has found ~ 


favour, with some leading agriculturists of the district, but they nearly 
all died, and the experiment has not been repeated. Buffalo bulls 
are not common ; most of the male calves are sold to dealers who take 
them to Sirsi and elsewhere where there is a demand for them. A 
young male buffalo is called katra for two years, and then for two 
years more j4otra ; after four years of life he reaches the dignity of a 
full-grown bull—jéotdor bainsa, The cow bears her first calf when 44 
years old, and will produce six or seven in all: her cost is about Hs. 45. 
An old buffalo is called khola, The Rohtak buffaloes are fine animals, 
and, owing to the presence of the tanks, are found almost in as large 
numbers in many rain-land villages asin the canal estates, Those 
of the villages round Butanah and Nidanah (Relitak) are famous for 
their breed, 

Most of the so-called horses are the merest ponies, and belong 
to barbers, traders and religions mendicants. Till quite recently, no 
village headmen used to possess horses: a few, however, have now 
begun to display equestrian tastes. As has been already remarked, 
the Giridni Pathans were once famous horse breeders, but of late 
years they have found the corapatie almost unprofitable, and they 


are generally abandoning it. re is hardly such a thing as on 


animal of good blood in the district; but since 1877 there have been 
three Government stallions at head-quarters which are freely resort- 
ed to by the owners of mares, and an improvement of the country 
strain may therefore be looked for. A colt is called dachera, and a 
filly bacheri, till three years of age. The asses belong entirely to the 
potters; they are of poor breed, wretchedly fed, and cruelly over- 
worked ; an ass costs Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, The camels are owned chiefly 
by a class called Rhabaris ; they rarely belong to Jats except in Ma- 
tanhel (Jhajjar), and a few other villages. A camel is called bofa or 
bofi tillit can carry a burden, and then ént or déntni. The female bears 
after five years, and will produce six or seven young up to the age 
of twenty-five, and will live for thirty-five on forty years. A full- 
grown camel costs Rs. T0to Rs. 90: they are employed chiefly in 
earrying sugar, salt, and cotton to and from Bhiwani and Rewari, and 
oe in the Gangetic Doab, which is called by the Rohtak people 

iyan Dib=darmidni dead. The goats and sheep (ber) are owned, as 
a rule, by the village menials: ina few Jhajjar estates and round 
Chandi in Rohtak, the saminddrs also keep them. The females 
produce usually four kids, one ata time; lambs are called dfeai, kids 
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wig pdtaira. Tho butchers of the towns and Musulman villages 
uy up the animals for slaughter. Tha wool of the sheep is cut 
twice a year—in April and October; the annual yield of wool of a 
black sheep sells for four-and-half aunas, and of a white sheep for 
about six annas, The skins and flesh of animals which die in all 
villages belong by custom to the village chamdrs; the sweeper class 
receives one-tenth share of the flesh, and takes the hides of horses, 
donkeys and camels, A good skin of a cow or ox is worth Rs. 5 
unprepared, and Re. 9 when tanned, and the skin of a buffalo Re, 7 
aoa. Rs. 12; poor skins are worth much leas. The shoes which 
a ¢hamdr has to supply toa family during the year are worth 
ubout Rs, 34. Cattle poisoning for the sake of the skins is happily rare. 

Cattle disease, i¢., rinderpest, is unknown, and foot-and-mouth 
disease is rare; the commonest evils are staggers, colic, and 
scab ; a few deaths are caused annually by snake bites on the tongues 
of browsing animals, The usual cures are drenches of kinds, in 
which pepper and oil play a prominent part, and branding also is free- 
ly resorted to; but the chief reliance of the people is placed on the 
efficacy of charmed tags hung over the entrance of the village. The 
eattle are very much neglected in many ways. They are left to 
stand in filthy enclosures, ankle~deep in half liquid manure, and, as 
a rule, except for chopped fodder, they are allowed to shift for them- 
selves ; the wiser agriculturists will give the oxen chopped sugarcane 
or alittle green wheat occasionally, but thisis not common: the 
buffalo is perhaps better tended than the other animals are. The 
extensive breaking-up of land which has taken place since 1840 has 
greatly restricted the grazing grounds of the villages; the present 
fodder-supply grown in the fields is not mach more than sufficient 
for the yearly consumption of the cattle, and leaves but a small 
margin out of which to provide for against seasons of drouglit ; and 
in many canal estates difficulty is already being experienced on this 
score. But few decent sized stretehes of village jungle now exist 
anywhere, aud our policy of giving proprietary grants has caused 
the reduction of more than half of the area of the Jhajjar and 
Bahadurgarh preserves. In 109 villages grazing-fees are taken from 
the non-proprietary body,—chiefly in the Gohina éafsil. These 
Tees are usually Re. 1 per buffalo or camel per annum; 8 annas per 
‘ox, cow or horse ; 4 annas per calf ; and 2 annas per goat. I 
A great fair for the sale of cattle takes place twiee a year, in 
September and March, at Jehazgarl ; the average yearly nomber 
of cattle attending both fuirs since 1871-72 has been nearly 53,000, 
of which about half are generally sold, largely becuuse of the custom 
mentioned on page 98, Till 1871-72 the fees from the fairs were 
farmed, and in that year they realized Rs. 8,000: since then they 
have been collected as head-fees on each animal exhibited for prizes, 
and on one occasion only, has the sum realised exceeded Ks, 4,000; 
Government has now sanctioned their levy by a precentage on 
the price of the animals sold according to the practice at most 
Panjab. fairs. The prices prevailing at the fair are generally low, 
many inferior animals being offered for sale, aod the cultivators 
being desirous in many cases to be rid of their stock. The spring 
fair is elightly the larger of the two. 
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Chapter IV, C. The Rohtak horse fair was started in 1882, and the first fair was 
 Qcenpations, eld on 30th October that year at Rohtak under sanction of Panjab 
Industries and Government letter No. 651 of 30th June 1882. Owing however to 
: Commerce. this date clashing with the Batésar fair, the Rohtak Horse Show will 
Be “h poatgas mule commence in future on October 20th, The average number of 
| "and borsefair, @nimals in the last two fairs was 388, and average number sold 12. 
| The prizes offered in 1882 were Re. 400 and in 1883 Rs. 350, the 

latter from Imperial revenue only. Thereare about 200 branded 
mares in the district ; the donkey stallions are available without mares 


ee ae | being branded. There are now 
oe 1 
] 





four horse and three donkey 
| = _| stallions in the district sta- 
tioned as shown in the margin, OF the horses two are thorough-bred 
English, one an Arab, and one a Norfolk trotter. 

The donkeys are Italian or Arabian breed. No runs have as ret 
heen established for the produce, which are allowed to go about with 
their mothers for the first year, and the colts are then generally sold 
to dealers and the mares kept for breeding. There is one salutri at 
present trained at the Lahore Veterinary College. He is a native of 
Jhajjar. Owners do not as yet appreciate the advantage of gelding 
their yearlings, which are picked up by dealers, as noted above, but it — 
is trusted that the offer of prizes for geldings at the show and the ap- 
pointment of a zifadar may effect a change. Horse breeding is as 
yet in its infancy in the district, but the stock of brood mares is good, 
and a great improvement in the stock will be noticeable in two or three 






years time. . 
SECTION C.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 


Oveupations of the Table No XXIII shows the principal oceupations followed by 
people, males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. 

But the figures are perhaps: the least satisfactory of all the Census 

statistics, for reasons explained fully in the Census Report; and 

they must be taken subject to limitations which are given in some 

detail in Part II Chapter VIII of the same Report. The figures ‘in 

Table No. XXII refer only to the population of 15 years of age and 

over. The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole 

_——---_—— population into agricultural and non- 

agricultural, caleulated on the assim p- 
tion that the number of women and 
children dependent upon each male of 
over fifteen vears of age is the same, 
| | whatever his oceupation, These figures, 
however include as agricultural only such part of the population as are 
agriculturists pure and simple; ani stahats not only the considerable 
number who combine agriculture with other occupations, but also the 
much larger nomber who depend in great measure for their livelihood. 
upon the yield of agricultural operations. The Settlement classifica- 
tion by occupation is given in Chapter III (pages 57, 58). Init the 
population was divided into 3,56,266, or 64 per cent. agriculturists 
and 197,051, or 36 per cent. nou-agriculturists, ‘The arrangement 
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in classes forther shows about 58 re eent, engaged directly in agri- Chapter IV, ou 
culture, 27 per cent. in ministering directly to the wants of theagricul- 4, tions, 
turist—some 9 per cent. in trade, and about 7 por cent. in miscellaneous mndesttier ands 
occupations. More detailed figures for the occupations of both males Commerce. 
and females will be fonnd at pages 79 to 87 of Table XITA, and in tits uf 
Table XIIB of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for ee 
female occupations, however, are exceedingly incomplete. 

Tabla No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the Principal indos- 
district as they stood in 1481-82. The method of salt manufactare trie or manutsc 
has been deseribed in Chapter I (pages 10,11), and also at page 76 of i 
Mr. Powell's Punjé) Manufactures, while the production of salt- 
petre is described at page 80 of the same volnme, The only 
manufactures which have any celebrity outside the district are the 

ttery of Jhajjar (described as the best unglazed collection of the 
rovince in the Exhibition of 1864); the saddlery and leather work 
of Kalinaur, which is dying ont; the muslin turbans interwoven 
with gold and silver thread ; cloth of a peculiarly fine texture called 
tanzéh, « body adorner ; and a sweetmeat called rédri of Rohtak ; the 
hand paxkehs and hackeries of Bahadurgarh and the woollen blankets 
of the district generally. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special in- ; 
dustries of the district :— | 

The Panjab has never been famons for very fine cotton manu- Mastins, 
factures, and the fanzéh muslins of Rohtak are probably the best 
produced in the province. Major Parker reports that the manufac. 
ture is limited to one family only, and as the article is but little 
known the demand for itis small. He also repeats the expressions 
of regret for the probable extinction ofa characteristic handicraft that 
have so often been heard in reference to many Indian industries. The 
struggle to keep hand-loom weaving alive seems a hopeless one. The 
abolition of the cotton duties at Indian ports is said to have made a 
considerable change for the worse and the wonder is that so much still 
survives, | , 

Dyeing is a speciality of Jhajjar. Colonel Harcourt, when De- Dyeing. 
paty Commissioner of Rohtak, took great pains to have this interest- 
Ing subject well represented at the Panjab Exhibition, and sent 
carefully arranged examples of all the colours produced. The series 
was a remarkably full one, considering that all the materials were of 
Oriental growth, For the Caloutta Exhibition Mr. H. W. Steel 
collected anumber of recipes for dyeing in use here, which are of 
interest as giving authentic information on a subject which is not 
the less obscure for being usually spoken of in terms of exaggerated 
admiration. There is real reason for regret that the cheapness with 
which Germany and England can afford to sell aniline colours, the 
ease with which they can be applied, and their metallic brilliance 
must in the long run make them prevail over the duller tints of 
the Indian dye-vat. But while regretting this, it must in fairness be 
admitted that the ontery against aniline colour is not always 
intelligent, for really beantiful. dyes can be made from it; and 
cloth so dyed is unsuspectingly worn by many who denounce it 
uusparingly. The truth is the natives of thiscountry have quite 
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another idea of colour than that with which they ara credited. Uner- 
ring taste, severe harmony, and a perfect eye for colour are universal- 
ly attributed to the Oriental. Some grounds might be given for the 
contention that the masses of the people, though they have a passion | 
for bright colour, have no taste. The edueated Hindd of to-day 
takes an especial delight inthe most violent and offensive colours that 
ean be found in Berlin wool or aniline dyed silk. He could not be 
so gratified in former times, because the dyer was unable from his 
materials to produce anything so bright or ernde. Malomedan inflaence 
in its best days imposed a sort of reserve and seriousness, but that in- 
Huence is dying away. Some of the most beantiful colours are now 
reckoned unlucky or disagreeable by Hindus, whose seale of auspicious- 
ness begins with bright orange and goes through every varietyof salmon 
and rose colour, through scarlets and erimsons to magenta, The greens 
in popular favour are a violentapple green, and emerald green; and the 
only blue that is really liked is the raw and crade Chinese blue of 
English colour makers. Indigo is largely used it is trne, but it is 
scarcely considered a colour, and from the peasants point of view its 
real use is to hide dirt. Nearly all thetertiary colours, with brown 
russet and black are neglected. Time, however, has given so perfect 
a tone to the specimens in Europe by which the Indian colour sense 
is judged, that no argument can persuade those who do not know 
the country that a universal love for bright and vivid tints, and not 
a natural rightness and truth of eye, is the attribute of the Hindd. 

A remarkable variety of tinsel-printing which looks like gold 
embroidery, and yet is a perfectly legitimate means of decoration is 
done here. The patterns are large and bold, and in some cases seem 
to be drawn by hand. The tinsel is more solid in texture than usual, 
and minute pieces of tinted orsidew are used for the centres of flowers. 
When done on dark blue or black cloth for pardahs this work is stri- 
king and effective and very cheap, It differs from the tinsel printing 
of other places in being more clear and open in pattern, and a 
sparing tise of the metal lends it an air of costlinesa which is unusual. 

_ Jhajjar has a reputation for unglazed earthen pottery, some of 
which is black inseribed with scratched patterns in amalgam. The 
forms are good and the ware is harder and stouter than usual. No 
vitreous glaze is used. 

Doors and chaukats are well carved at Rohtak asin many other 
parts of the Punjab. Surprise is often expressed at the artistic 
gre of work of this sort to be found in purely’ rustic districts, 

custom of the carpenters’ trade is to employ boys at work froma very 
early age. His real work isto help his father or his watéd in various 
ways. In his intervals of leisure he learns the nse of the carving chisel, 
and is set to cut zig-zags and other flat ornament on a waste piece of 
board for practice. From thishe advances to a flower and learns to 
carve enriched mouldings, and is often able todo such work fairly well 
before he has learnt tosaw a board straight or tomaka a dovetail joint. 
Children are not thus set to ornamental work in Europe. The English 
boy is made to“ begin at the beginning,” and if he learns to carve 
pr takes ae pe Res resnlt is that it is looked upon as a most 

ostly element in English work, and is onl with in the houses 
of the wealthy. oglish work, y met with in the Eomses 
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In former times many of the native cavalry procnred their 
bridles and other leather equipments from Kalinaur, but the leather 
trade at Cawnpore and other large centres has by itscheapness driven 
the leather workers of Kalanaur out of the market. Their style is 
however peculiarly their own, aa they ornament the leather with 
colour sewn inof various kinds, which makes the headstalls and 
trappings appear very gay and handsome. Ata village near Kalanaur, 
Kharak, a peculiar kind of stamped cloth in gold and silver tinsel 
is made. It has been adopted for curtains, and several pairs sent to 
the Caleutta Exhibition were admired and enquired after. Here 
arain the manufacture is at present confined to one family. The 
district generally is well known for its strongly manufactured 
bullock carts aud hackeries, and many of tho doors of the better 
class of villagers exhibit no small skill in the wood-carving there- 
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There are no statistics available for the | 
trict. The exports and imports of food-grains have already been 
noticed at page 97. No large centres of trade are to be found in 
the Rohtak district. Beri, on the road from Bhiwani to Delt, has 
large dealings in grain, and the export of salt from Zahidpur and 
Silanah is considerable. But, otherwise, the trade is confined to send- 
ing grains, cotton and raw sugar to the local marta of Delhi, Suni- 
pat and Bagpat (or Meerut), by small traders and agriculturists, and 
to a considerable dealing in hides by the butchers of the chief towns 
and villages. The exports are carried almost entirely in large carte, 
for which the Delhi territory is famous. The imports are pew E 
cloth pieces, country and European, tobacco, sugar, galt, and hard- 
ware. Powindah traders pass through the district in large numbers, 
during October and November, on their way to Delhi, and return in 
Mareh. A small surplus of grain, ghi, cotton, sugar and hemp, 
is exported to Delhi or Bhiwani in Hiesér in exchange for cottou 
and woollen piece goods, spices, iron and copper from down country ; 
for salt, from Gurgaon and the Sambhar lake in Rajputana, and dried 
fruits from Afghanistan, Sugar, oil, timber and gram, in small quan- 
tities, are imported from the towns of the North-Western Provinces. 
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Table No. XXVI gives the retail dardr prices of commodities Prices, wages, rent- 


for the lest twenty years, The wages of labour are shown in Table 
No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI, but both sets of 
figures are probably’ of doubtful value, 

The figures of Table No, XXXII give the average valwes of 
ee ot land in rupees per acre sliown in 





the margin for sale and mort- 
gage, but the quality of land 
varies so enormonsly, and the 
value returned is so often ficti- 
tious, that but little reliance can 
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Chapter IV, D. Mr. Fanshawe states the results of sales and mortgages between 
pap arate eomtelen arsine 





Communications. “ non-acriculturists Rs, 19-5-8: the average of the whole aren sold - 
Priced, wages, rant-“ being Rs, 15-4-9 per acre, and nearly eighteen times the Govern- 
ates, interest. ~ t ont reventic assessed, Perfectly accurate details of the selling 

“ price of various kinds of land are not forthcoming ; such ns there are 
“out the price of canal land at abont Re. 45 per acre, and of rain-land 
“at Rs, 12-2-0, but these are below the present mark. The figures may 
* be shown as follows :— 






Class of Buyer, 







_| Agricultarist 
Non-Agricalturiat 










Agriculturist 
Noo-Agriculturiat 








| Total 
«| Agricultariat 


















; Non-Agriculturist 
Total 
.| Agriculturia 
Noo-Agriculturist 
Total 
«. | Agriculturist 
Nou-Agriculturist 
Grand Total 
“Tn the Gohdna tahsil the mortgage money per acre is higher 
“than the selling price ; this is due to five-elevenths of the mortgaged 
“area being canal irrigated, while only one-fifth of the lands sold was 
“80. In Jhajjar the two prices are much the same; in the other two 
“ tabsils the latter far exceeds the former. For the whole district the 
| “average selling price per acre is Rs. 1-13-4 more than the mortgage 
eas “price. ‘lhe mortgage figures are as on next page. : 
~ Bive in prices, Mr. Fanshawe thus discusses the rise in prices between the Regu- 


lar Settlement and his revision. 

“Thesale and mortgage prices of the last 15 years in the three northern 
laheila average Re. 22-9-10 and Rs, 14-14-8 per sere, a8 against Re, 10.3.7, 
and He. 9-12-4 in the preceding three lustres, and in the former ease have, there- 
fore, more than doubled. From the Revenue Reports of the North-Western 
Provinces before 1865 a.p,, it would appear that a good deal of land was sold at 
about Re. 3-4-0 per acre; but these ficures are probably not trastworthy, It 

' may be mentioned here that an average price of Rs. 19-13-6 only acre kas 
been paid for 409 acres of land taken up for public Purposes since ist. Detailed 
returns of the prices of all important crops for the last 30 years wore farniahed 
‘With the Assessment Reports, and it is Unnecessary to do more than refer to 
the results derived from them bere. Between tho first period of ten years since 
the past Settlement was made in 1898, and the last, there has beem a rise in prices 
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] | Chapter IV, D. 
Tahal, | Clase of Mortgages. Price =| Prices. Weight: 
mC Ra Prices, wages, rent- 
}Gobina. ee | Agqricalturiat e.ane | 135.000 rites, interest, 
| | Non-Agrieulturiat 2047 | 55.48 : 
Total gees | 104,800 | 
Rohisk © «.. | Agrieulturist ere Ee . 
| Non-Agriculturist PCM | 06,550 | 
Total 17,336 | 1,843,411 
a. | Agriculturint “aieo | i,10486 
Non-A griculturist 2.403 43,803 
Total g.5a | 1,60,216 
Thaijar . | Agricultariat » 6000 | 80 ga | 
Non-Agricaltariat ra 4,276 | £3,708 
| Total ‘ 11,271 | — 1,93,918 | 
| Total ves | Aggricalterrint 97,828 97,508 |  4,10,058 
Non-Agriculturist bs 21,358 | 16,508 242.548 





Grand Total... 40,184 48,408 | 2,082,901 | 
ns follows : the netaal increase shown by the rates addpted for valaluig ihc ares 


produce are lower, as shawn opporite the first colomn in each case. 
; Rise in price from Rize according to rates 


Crop. between 1837—AT adopted for ralwing 
Reet. and 1867—77. the grows produce, 
Whent ase -» 38 per cent. $1 per cent. 
W heat and fram a OF ” OF 7 as 
Gram re Pit a6 a 26 FF 
Barley i one a5 rv 24 * 
Catton aot in eee af i 45 fH 
Sugarcane Cr tg ome a5 a a1 ” 
Jodr a ae. apomee ee 
Bajra a5 oo «Oo nn = + 
Moth ‘ii ws 26 5 , 19 
#1 was not possible to obtain figures for the period of ten years from 1627— 
87, which would be more appropriately compared with those of the Inst ten years 
of the expired Settlement. The rise, aa a whole, with regard to the crops which 
are d to have been one of a third, or 33 


‘are principally sold by the people, may be sai 
“per cent, The rise in cotton would be expected to be the greatest, owing to the 
 gecent demand for that staple in distant markets, and the inerense is natorally the 
‘emallest in the case of the coarser grains, which are chiefly consumed by the people 
themselves, and bat seldom sold. It has been ecen how largely the better and 
more valuable crops have been introduced since 1838, which i# more or leas 
another way of putting the increase of irrigation, though not entirely ao : com- 
oe have been greatly improved, and the effect is partly seen in the rise 
‘The Government standard weights and measures are in com- Weights and meax =f 
mon use among the people; accounts are sometimes made up with — se 
the mdép (1} mannds), bardld (2 seers), and matkana (} seer), but no 
such actual measures of capacity exist. Their square measure is the 
pacha bigah, of which three go to a Government higah, which is 
ual to five-eighths of an acre. The country Ads is about one mile and a 
quarter; tirua is the distance of an arrow’s flight, and golimdr that 
__ owhieh a pellet from a sling can travel. 
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The figures in the margin show the communications of the dis- 
trict as returned in Quinguennial Table 


No. L of the Administration Report for 1878- 
79, while Table No. XLVI shows the dis- 









Navigable ,.. 





(Railways 8 tance from place to place as authoritativels 
Tesenied rade 1 fixed for the purpose of caloulating travell- 





ing allowance, Table No. XX shows tha 
area taken up by Government for communications within tha 
district. Excepting Hisdr, Rohtak is the only district of the Punjab 
untouched by a river. The Jamnd rans parallel to the eastern border 
of the district at a distance of 22 to 25 miles. Opposite the Jhajjar 
taheil it takes a bend to the east, and is 35 miles distant, while a line 
from the south-east corner of the tahstl (whieh comes in 10 miles 
westwards from the north point) measores 54 miles. <A tele- 
graph line is now under construction, the Rewdri-Firozpur 


Railway crosses the west side of the Jhajjar faheil, the terminus 
of the branch line to Farrikhnagar is only one mile frum the border 
of Yakibpar, and the diversion to the Mabarikpdr salt pans almost 
touches the boundary of Fattehpir. , 

_ The district is well provided with roads, which cross it inevery 
direction. Some 35 miles of road are metalled along the line from 
Hissir to Delhi, and round the head-quarters of the district and 
fakeils, and 480 milea of unmetalled road are cared for by the 
district officers. The chief lines of communication, besides tha 
main highway above mentioned, are from (A) Rohtak to (1) Gohdna, 
(2) Beri, (3) Jhajjar, (4) Farmansh, and ‘'5) Khakhandah for 
Sdnipat, and (6) towards Jind and (7) Bhiwani: (B) from Gohana 
to (1) Mehim, and (2) Kharkhandah, and (3) towards Hans, 
(4) Safidon, and (5) Sdnipat: (C) from Beri (1) towards Bhiwini, and 
(2) to Sampla: (D) from Jhajjar (1) towards Dadri, (2) Kanaund, 
and (3) Patandi, and (4) to Farradkhmagar, (5) Bahédorgarh, and 
(6) Sampla: (E) from Kharkhandsh to (1) Sampla, and to (2) Mandauthi 
and Badli. The road of the Customs preventive line, which was 
removed in 1879, runs athwart the district, from Melim to Badli, 
through Kilanaur, Kanhaur, Beri and Jhajjar, and this will be kept 
up, althongh the line has been abolished. The Raja of Jind’s road 
from Jind to Dadri crosses the west of the Kolitak taheil by Bainsi 
and Basdnah; and, lastly, a fair road for driving and riding runs 
op the whole length of the western spoil bank of the Western Jamna 
Canal. All the roads are usually in very fair condition, and easy 
for the traffic of country carts, except after heavy rain. ‘The village 
roads, however (called gondias), are not.good. As a rule, they are 
about as straight as a.corkscrew; they lia below the level of the 
country, and are consequently badly flooded by rain or by canal ents 
bursting; they are og y beingeneronched on, and oceasionally 
a water-conrse or trench is dng right across them, In the sandy 
parts of the district, the village roads often end half-way up the 
slopes of the ridge; and have to be picked up again on the other side. 
There are bridges on the main canal and over the chief distributaries, 
but a great many are needed on the minor water-courses, crossing the 
roads in canal villages and om the canal drainage lines in Sdmpla. 
A fine bridge crosses the Sahibi depression of Jhajjar, where it passed 
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throngh the sand-hills above Dirindh, and two more, on the 
Farrakbnagar road, span the eastern arms of the stream. A bridge 
is needed across the depression below Badli, on the village road which 
runs from the north to Farrikhnagar, and which ia much used by 
earts carrying fuel to the salt works. ‘The state of the four principal 
roads is as follows. 

This road was formerly maintained from distriet funds, but has 
now been placed onder the Public Works Department. The portion 
between Rohtak and Delhi, 44 miles in length, 1s metalled; and has 
recently been put into thorough repair; but on the Hisar side 
only the first ten miles are metalled, and thatis now in course of 
repair; it is however intended to complete the unmetalled portion by 
degrees, which is that between Madinah and tehim in this district 
and from Mehim to within eight miles of Hansi in the Hisar district. 
There are good bungalows at Bahadurgarh, Rohtak and Mehim; at 
the first two places there is a kidasama and the bungalows are pro- 
vided with furniture, crockery, &e., complete, but at Mehim there 
is at present only a chowkider, and travellers have to make their own 
arrangements for cooking. This bungalow is, however, very seldom 
used except by district officers, | 

This road is now completely metalled. There is a police rest- 
house at Kalanaur, 14 miles from Rohtak ; itis at present very limited 
in accommodation, but is about to be considerably enlarged. 

This road ia now metalled to within six miles of Jhajjar, and the 
remainder is in course of completion, There are also good unmetalled 
roads between Rohtak and Golina, 21 miles, and from Rohtak, tia 
Beri to Jhajjar, 24 miles, and thence to Badli, eight miles. Tha portion 
between the two last named places being the old costoms road. 
There is a good rest-house within the tahsil enclosure at Gohana, and 
solice resthouse at Beri and Badli, while at Jhajjar there is the 

onificent building which was formerly the palace of the Jhajjar 
Nawab, and is now used as a rest-house. 

This road is unmetalled throughout; and though not so good as 
the other three, owing to the swampy nature of the country, is 
_ opened to wheeled traffic. There is a police rest-house at Kharkaudah. 

"The district is not well supplied throughout with rest-houses, At 
Gohina, Sampla and Mehim, there isa rest-room inside ' the tahasll 
building, which, in the latter place, is now occupied by the police. 
At Bahadurgarh, part of the old Bilach palace gives shelter to travellers, 
and in the Jhajjar tahsél, the two residences of the late Nawab in the 
Jahan-aré, (commonly called Jowéré) garden atthe head-quarters 
and at Chhichhakwas have been converted into splendid bungalows ; 
the Nawab's shooting box at Zahidpir, however, is being allowed to 
fall into utter disrepair. Small police rest-rooms have been built at 
Siwanah Mal, Kharkandah, Bainsi, and Badli ; but there is no room 
or rest-house at Salhdwas, or any further south than four miles 
below the north border of Jhajjar taAefl; the glass palace at 
Farrikhnégar, however, is only two miles beyond the edge of the 
district. The customs bungalow at Beri has now been taken over as 
‘a district rest-house, and there is a good residence at Madinah on the 
Hisdr road. Canal bungalows have been built at Sanghi, Gohana, 
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abore the northern bonndary of the district, at Koranah; these, by 
the courtesy of the Canal Department, are available for district officers 
in camp. Small serais, farmed by Government, exist at Sampla (two), 
Kahrawar, Farmanah, Rohink, Madinah and Kalanaur. There are 
no large sarcis used by traders and merchants; carts and camels 
usually journey on all night long with their loads. , 

There are imperial Post Offices at Rohtak, Bahadurgarh, Beri, 
Badli, Bataénah, Dighal, Gohana, Gdiriani, Hassangarh, Jhajjar, 
Kharkandah, Kosli, Kharak, Kalanaur, Kanhour, Mundlanah, Mehim, 
Nizanah, Sampla, Sangli, Silhawas and Silanah. There are monev 
order offices and savings banks at Rohtak, Bahadargarh, Beri, - 
Badli, Gohana, Guriani, Hassangarh, Jhajjar, Kbarkaudali, Kalanaur 
Mehim, Sampla, Sanchi, and Salhawas, 

There ia no telegraphic communication at present, though it is 
expected that this deficiency will shortly be supplied. The Ferozepir- 
Rewdri Railway passes throngh the outskirts of the district in the 
Jhajjar éatsil, in which there are stations at Kosli, Thorli, &. 
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SECTION A—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The Rohtak district is under the control of the Commissioner 
|__| of Hissar. The ordinary head- 
Patwiris | quarters staff of the district 
ee consists of a Deputy Commiz- 
= Sl | sioner, a Judicial Extra Asais- 





Rohiale 
imple tant and two Extra Assistant 
Shader Commissioners, one of whom 

js stationed at the ontpost of 


| : Jhajjar. Each taheli ia in 
charge of a faheildar assisted by naib, The village revenue staff is 
shown in the margin, There ‘3 one aadr ganungo at the sadr 
for general supervision. 
There are no munsi 
and revenue litigation for the last five years are given 1D 
No. XXXIX. 
The executive staff of 
of Honorary Magistrates a 


ffs in the district. Tha statistics of civil 
in Table 


the district is supplemented by Benches 
t Rohtak, Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. 

The police force is con- 
trolled by a District Superin- 
tendent assisted i native 
Inspector and 13 Deputy In- 
spectors. The tabular  state- 
ment in the margin shows the 
strength of the force. In ad- 
| _| dition to this foree 741 village 
watchmen are entertained, who, with the exception of those located 
at the municipal towns of Gohdna, Kharkaudah and Bahadurgarh 
and the town of Mebim, are paid by means of a rate or bach levied 
from the land-owners of the village. At Mehim there is a chowhi- 
dari tax, and the chowkulars at municipal towns are paid from 
muticipal fonds. In addition to these, may be mentioned the 

‘har ehowkidars (see Chapter ILI, ge 80), who are by @ custom 
.euliar to this district, selected by lot from amongst — the residents 
of the village, those who are unwilling to serve being obliged 
_to pay the cost of a substitute. ‘These chowkidars are only provided 
during the two or three hottest months of the year when thefts are 
most prevalent. 
[he thanas, or principal police jurisdictions, and the chowkis, 
or police outposts, are distributed as follows :— 
- ‘Tahsil Rohtak. Thanas: Robtak, Kalanaar, Mehim and Beri— 
Chowkis Lakhan Macra. 
Tahsil Shajjar. Thanas : Jhajjar, Salhawas—Chowkis Badhi, 
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Tahsil Sampla. Thanas : Sampla, Bahadurgarh and Kharkhanda, 

Tahsii Gohana. Thana: Gohina—Chowkis Mandléinah and 
Siwanah Mal. 

There is acattle-pound at each thana and at every chowki ex- 
cept Chnuchikwas, sal: in addition to these there are cattle-pounda 
at Batdnah in the Hansi division and at Simankah in the Delhi 
division which are under the management of the Canal Department. 
This district lies within the Ambala police circle, and is under the 
control of the Deputy Inspector General of Police at Ambala. 

The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
259 prisoners. Only short-term prisoners are retained here, all others 
being sent to the Central Jail at Lahore, 

Table No. XL gives statistics of eriminal trials, Table XLI 
of police enquiries, nnd Table No, XLII of convicts in gaol for the 
last five yenrs. | , 

_ ‘There are no criminal tribes in this district, and the Criminal 
Tribes Act is not in force. | 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the i4 years, 80 
farasthey are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown 
in Table No. XXVIII; while Tables Nox. XXIX, XXXV,_ 
AXXIV, and XXXII give further details for land revenne, excise, 
license tax, and stamps respectively. Table No, XXXIIA 
shows the number and situation of registration offices, 

There is only one distillery in the district for the manufacture 
of country liquor, and this is situated at Rohtak. ‘Lhe eultivation 
of the poppy is forbidden in this district. ‘The administration of 
customs and salt revenne is described in the next paragraph, 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
District Fands, which are controlled by a Committee consisting of 
17 non-official members, who are appointed by the nomination of the 
Deputy Commissioner, subject to confirmation by the local Govern- 
ment. They are selected from among the leading men of the vari- 
ous faheils, In addition to these there are twelve official members 
consisting of the Deputy Commissioner who is president, the three Ex- 
tra Assistant Commissioners, the Civil Surgeon, the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, the District Inspector of Schools, the Assistant En- 
gineer, Public Works Department, and four tahwildars. Table 
No. XLV gives statistios of Municipal taxation, whilst the muni- 
cipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 

The income from provincial properties for the last five years is 











falows and encamping grounds have | ready been notic- 
ed at pages 108,109 and the cattle pounds on this page. The principal 
naoul property is the Bagh Jehandra at Jhajjar, in which issituated the 
commodious house which was formerly the palace of the Nawab of 
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Jhajjar, and which is now used as a district rest-house, The garden 
consists of 25 acres, which is rented to cultivators on a yearly lense. 
This estate was confiscated after the Mutiny of 1857. Figures for other 
Government estates are given in Table No. XVII,and they and 
their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding section of this chapter, 
‘a which the land revenue administration of the district is treated of. 

The salt sources of the district, and the method of production, 
have already been described in Chapter I (pages 10-12). The salt pays 4 
duty of Rs, 2 per maund, The Government are also entitled to 
a share in the produce, which is taken in the shape of a cess on the 
amount sold, varying from six pie to one anna nine pie per maund. 
The collection of this cess, called the Adkimi cess, although itis an 
item of land-revenue, is entrusted to the Salt Revenue Department, 
who are in a better position than the land-revenue officers to ensure its 
realization. The Governmentallows a refund of 50 per cent. in some 

ses, and of 5 per cent. in others, of the collections of this cess to 
the landholders, in consideration of their proprietary rights in the 
lands occupied by the salt pans. 

The subjoined table shows the manufacture and exports, the 
receipts on account of duty and Adkimt cess, and the expenditure in 
cost of the establishment posted at the works, and contingencies for 
each of the past five years. 






(a). The duty was reduced from Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 2-8 per magud from Ist 
August 1878. 

(b). The abolition of the ‘nland customs line led to an increase of estab- 
lishment for the better protection of the salt works, and also inereased the 
contingent expenditure by the outlay for necessary buildings. 

c). The duty was reduced from Me. 9.8 to Rs. 2 per maund from 10th 


March 1882. mad ) 
‘The preventive arrangements are controlled by the Commissioner 


of Northern India Salt Revenue -under the Indian Salt Act, 1882. 
Mannufacture od psy by license, which provides conditions for 
the production of saleable salt, its storage, &e. The works are divided 
into four circles for purposes of supervision, as follows, viz. :— 


Sultdnpur... oo - 

ceil ees eee .. »Bultanptr circle. 
Muhamadpir =e, 

Kaliawas ... ... >Sadhrana circle. 
reed a ee 

Mibarikpar i eae ek 
era = Me: } atabarikepir circle. 
Zahidpar ... o. Ugg 4 
~<a ~ | Zabidpir circle. 





Customs (salt). 
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Administratio: 
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Education. 


District School, 
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The establishment comprises two Inspectors stationed at Saltanpiir 
and Mibarikpir, and two Assistant Inspectors stationed at Sadhrana 
and Zahidpdr, with a staff of 286 subordinate officers and men. 

Each set of works, with its brine wells, pans, and stores of salt 


isenclosed by either a thorny hedge, or a ditch and mound with a few 


openings for ingress and egress. These openings are provided with 
gates at which guards are posted day and nicht, and the gates are 
locked during the night. Ontside the enclosure are puard-posts about 
half-a-mile apart, forming a cordon round ethe works, snd thao are 
four peons stationed at each guard-post whi patrol up and down their 
beats, A native officer of the rank of jemadar has charge of two guard- 
posts, to -superintend relief of watches, and see that the peons ate 
vigilant, Guards are posted inside the enclosure to wateh the mann. 
facture and removal of salt from the pans to the places of storage, 
In the dry weather the salt is stacked on the works in cireular bell- 
tent like heaps, which are stamped with a Government seal, as a 
means of detection of theft: when the rains set in, the salt is thrown 
into pits, which are closed with mud and the surface levelled and 
smoothed sons to allow of easy discovery of theft, Every heap or pit 
has a board to show the number of the icense, name of the licensee, 
and the estimated quantity of the salt. No salt ean pass out of the 
enclosure except under a pass certifying to the payment of the 
Government dues. When a sale has been effected, 


it with an order for the specified quantity of salt to be taken from 
the heap or pit that has been sold. After the salt has been removed 
from the heap or pit, dried, weighed, filled into bags and loaded on 
earts under the superintendence of the guarils, it is conveyed to the 
weighment yard at the head-quarters of the circle where it is 
finally weighed and cleared by the officer in charge, 
_TableeNo. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and aided 
high, middle, and primary schools of the district, : 
In addition to the Government school at Rohtak 
toltak, | Under the Educational Department there are, one 
aur aided English school at Jhajjar, five vernaenlar 
»| Middle schools, situated at Gohdna, Kharkaada, 
| Bahddurgarh, Mehim and Badli, a government 
Tuheil Sémpla. | Zendna school situated at Jhajjar, and thirty primary 
Simpla, Hasangarh| schools. These are under the manavement of the 
lRowaby."Stdndauth = til Commissioner, who is assisted by a native 
Bapaniah, Chhérd, Uistrict Inspector, The distribution of the primary 
TNghal, schools is given in the margin. Table No. XIIT 
| gives statistics of education collected at the Census 








Tahait Thajjar. 
. neste nel of 1881, and the goneral state of education lina 
already been described at page 55. Besides the 
Machhranli. = | Government and aided schools mentioned above 
Mondlinah, B¢-) there are two senana mission schools at Rolitak, 
tn Khanpur; and a private cenana school containing some 40 
= girls, which was recently established by Mrs. Steel, 
and ia supported by private suhscription. 
This school was founded in’ 1860. Tho school building 
stands just outside the city, to the south of it, It stands ina 











| and the duty and 
AdSimi cess have been paid, the Inspector issues a pass and endorses 
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large compound in which gymnastic apparatus for the physical educa- 
tion of the pupils is placed. There is a boarding-house attached to it, 
also pisporeed. by the District Fund. The school has three branches 
located in different parts of the city to receive junior pupils, The 
school is divided into middle and primary departments, the former 
with three classes, and the latter with five. The staff of tne middle 
school consists of two English masters, a mathematical and an Oriental 
teacher. The branch schools, each of which is composed of two 
classes, have teachers who give instruction in Urdu, arithmetic and 
Hindi. The school is under the charge of a head master. The 
following statement shows in detail the expenditure of the school, the 
number of pupils, and the results of the examinations :— 


oe | Noor Porites RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONE, 








Mimpue. lCrren Puritan. | Lowse Paras. 


















Thera are also 96 indigenous schoolsin the district, of which 
some of the principal are a school at Rohtak supported by Rai Bakhta- 
war Lall, Judicial Assistant, in which there is an average attendance 
of some 22 boys, and two smaller schools at Kotani and Goh4na main- 
tained by Thakur Indar Singh, Honorary Magistrate, and Chaudri 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-din’ respectively, 

Table No. XXXVIIL gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the general vontrol of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge 
of hospital assistants. The dispensaries in the district are situated 
at Rohtak, Jhajjar, Bahadurgarh and Gohana. 


The Sadr Dispensary at Rohtak was founded in 1861: it consist# Rohtak Dispensary. 


of a main building containing a ward for 21 male patients, an operat- 


ing and dispensing room ; besides this there is a building with three 
separate compartments for females, and a row of single cells, six in 


number, for the segregation of special cases, male or female. The 


hospital is situated om the south-east side of the town, andon the 
side of the Grand Trunk Road between Delhi and Hissar, thus con- 
venient alike for townspeople and travellers. The staff consists of 
a hospital assistant, a eompounder, and menials. 
There are 12 Aakime, 4 baids, and 8 yundai, paid partly from 
Municipal and partly from District Funds. 
There is sina f church at Rohtak, capable of seating some 30 
ersons, Nochaplain is posted there. The service is usually conduct- 
‘ed by the Deputy Commissioner. The chaplain from Hissar used 
to visit Rohtak every third month, but as there is now no clergy man 
| A 
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Chapter V, B. at Hissir, the Cambridge Missionaries at Delhi arrange to come 
ghe over occasionally and perform service. 

Sees ee The portion of the Rewari-Ferozepur Railway, which runs through 
Headquarters of the district, is in the charge of the District ‘Traffic Superintendent, whose 
other departments, jjead-office is at Rewari. The Rohtak branch of the Western Jamna 
Canal is under the charge of the Executive Engineer, Delhi division, 

stutioned at Delhi, and the Batanah branch is under the Executive 

Engineer, Hansi Division, who is stationed at Hissdr. The Superin- 

tending Engineer of both these divisions has his head-quarters at Delhi. 

The Delhi-Hissar road, which passes thronzh Rohtak, is under the Exe- 

entive Ensineer, Delhi Provincial Division, stationed at Delhi, who is 

also in charge of the public buildings of the district. He is subordinate 

tothe Superintending Engineer, Second Circle, Ambala Public Works 

Department General Branch, stationed at Jalandhar. The Post 

Offices are controlled by the Superintendent of Post Offices at Hissar, 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


Early Settlements. 


Fiscal history up Of the fiseal history of the Rolitak district befora the advent of 


to 1808, the British rule, it is not necessary to write, The old fiscal divisions 
have been detailed in Chapter II (page 17), and no doubt the Mughal 
administration of the revenue was the same here as in the rest of 
North India; the system is well known, and has been well described 
by Sir G. Campbell, at pp. 96-98 of his “Modern India.” As the 
Central Government grew weaker, and as the people became bolder, 
they naturally began to refuse to pay any revenue ; George Thomas 
hat to collect his by the persunsionof guns and bayonets, while the 
Nawabs of Dujana gave up the attempt in disgust and despair after 
a trial of six years. It was after anch experiences that the north of 
the district passed under English collectors, thanks to whom there is. 
at the present time no tract in India in which the Government de- 
mand is paid more promptly and regularly. 


History since 1803, With regard to its earliér fiscal history, the district naturally. 
dual, 


divides itself into two separate portions—(l) the older tracts 
forming nearly the whole of the three northern tahsfls, and which 
have been under our administration for over 60 years; and (2) 
the estates which belonged once to the Nawdbs of Jhajjar and 
Bahadurgarh, and came under English management only in 1858, 


The former comprised 295 villages, with an area of 805,315 acres, - 


and the latter amount to 219in number, with an area of 348,232 


acres. T'wo-fifths of the villages, therefore, and nearly one-third 


of the area, have been added to the Rohtak district sinee the Regular 
Settlement of the principal portion was made in 1838-40, The con- 
stitution of these two divisions, and the manner in which they are dis- 
tributed over the present tahsils, are shown in Chapter IT (pp. 37,38). 


uf the okt Rohtak after the method laid down in Regulation LX of 1805 a.p. The 
: Government had decided, in order to induce the cultivators to feel 


secure and extend their efforts, to make a three years’ (!) Settlement — 
jand then by = 
one of four years. After these ten years had passed, a permanent — 


‘with them, to be followed by a second for the same peri 


The first Revenue Settlements effected in the district were made 


Ai 
a 
a 
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Settlement was to be made of all lands as were then in “a enfficient- 
ly improved state of cultivation to warrant this.” It is not likely 
that the greatest admirer of Settlements in perpetuity would have 
been able to find a single estate in Rohtak so advanced in 1813 


A.D, as to warrant its being admitted to the benefit of these terms; ae iy 


bunt beforeany harm could be done, this clause was cancelled by 
Regulation X of 1812. The early Regulations of Government were 
not in force indeed in the Delhi territory, which was specially exempt- 
ed from their operation till 1832 a.p. : but they were, nevertheless, 
followed as guides, and in aceordanee with the provisions of the 
enactment of 1805, two Summary Settlements of three years each 
were effected for the Rohtak-Beri tahsfl by the Honorable Mr. Gardi- 
ner, Mehim-Bhiwani was, no doubt, treated in a similar manner, 
but there is no record of this, In 1815 a.p. a five-year Settlement 
of the former tahsf! anda ten-year Settlement of the latter, which 
was much more backward, were made by Mr. W. Fraser ; while in 
1820 Robtak-Beri received a second Summary Settlement, and 
Gohina with Kharkhandah-Mandauthi, which had meanwhile lapsed 
_ to Government, a first Summary Settlement at the bands of Mr. T. 
Metcalfe and Mr. Fraser. The twelve Delhi estates were settled 
ly officers other than those who assessed the rest of the . district. 
At least four Summary Settlements of these villages took place 
before 1838 a.p., but whether there were more than t 
and who effected any one of them, cannot be discovered from existing 
records. Before the next revisions were made in 1525, Regula- 
tion VII of 1822 was passed, So far as it recited that “a moderate 
“ gesessment being equally conducive to the troe interests of the 
“ Government, and to the well-being of its subjects, it is the 
“ wish and intention of Government that in revising the existing 
“ Setilement, the efforts of the revenue officers should be chiefly 
“ directed, not to any general enhancement of the revenue, but to 
the object of equalising the public burdens, and of asceTtaining, set- 
“ tling, and recording, the rights, interests, privileges, and properties, of 
“ al] persons occupying, managing and cultivating land,” the Regulation 
was, iv Rohtak at least, a dead letter. An increase of Its, 2,000 was 
tuken in the very Settlement which followed, although the revenue 
was already so heavy as to be nearly intolerable, and the unequal 
distribution of the demand was even worse than its burthen, 
During the currency of the next fourfold batch of Settlements, made 
by Mr. G. Campbell, assisted by Messrs. W. and H. Fraser, the old 
eanal was re-opened, and the revenue survey of Gohana, Khar- 
klauda-Mandauthi, and part of Rohtak-Beri, took place in ap, 
1826-27; that of the remainder of Rohtak and of Mehim followed in 
(1838, after which the Settlement Officer had a sort of guide to 
assist him in fixing his village assessments. Before the revenue 
survey Was completed, the four tahails were summarily settled once 
again by Mr, J. P, Gubbins and Mr. J. C. Grant; another in- 
crease,—this time nearly Rs. 4,000—being taken in the year of 
highest demand, While these Settlements were still running, 
Regulation V of 1833 did Away with the control of the Resident at 
Delhi, by making the territory west of the Jamna subject to the 
High Court aud Board of Revenue of the North-West Provinces, 


Chapter V, B. 


Revenue, 


Early Settlements 
Rohtak 


Bummary Settle- 
ments, 


First Revenue 
rey. 
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Chapter V,B- and Regulation IX of 1833 supplied the necessary Settlement 
Land and Lang ™2chinery which had not been provided for in Regulation VIL 
“Revenue. eleven years previously, and enacted that each estate shonld be 
Hegulation IX of asseased according to the produce and capabilities of its land as 
1833, ascertained at the time of revisionof Settlement. 

Finally, the last Summary Settlements of the Rohtak district 
were made by Mr. 8. Fraser and Mr. C. Gubbins in 1835, the de- 

mand once again being added to by a sum of Hs. 20,000, 
Natureof Summary .§ The revenue of the Summary. Settlements was undoubtedly 
_ Settlements. pitched much too high throughout, With the present state of increas- 
ed population, better prices, improved communication, and general 
material improvement, it would still be impossible to think of realiz- 
ing a demand deduced from the rates of incidence of the revenue of 
the last Summary Settlement on the cultivated area of a.p, 1838, 
These rates were as follows :— 


Tacidence per 

acre of cullivation, 
He A. FP. 
Eohitak-Beri 63 estates » 16 «4 
Ditte in =e 1 ri a 
Gohina BO 4 . Ll 16 ii 
Mehitm 28 On . 2 Ss ¢F 
Bampla 62 4 . £-€ 9 
1 8 10 


Delhi i, 12 vee ae on 

No donbt there was a large cultmrable area then, wich thera is 

not now, and some miscellaneous income was probably derived from 
thia; but as a fact, the assessment of the present Settlement in the 
Rohtak villages falls even now a little short of the demand of the 
| lar Settlement, the revenue of which was nearly Rs. 4,000 lesa 
than that of the last Summary Settlement. It is neeedless to go 
into further details on the point here, but it most be remembered that, 
while the old revenue was supposed to represent two-thirds of the net 
produce, the present demand is limited to half. The demands on the 
villages were never’realised in full, balances kept continually 
accruing, and large remissions had to be made in anfasouraiia 
seasons; and though such a climax of misery as Mr. Ibbetson has 
described in Panipat, was never reached in Holtak, there is no 
doubt that the injudiciously heavy reveune must have greatly 
retarded the progress of the district. The only other point requiring 
mention is the fact that (as will have been gathered from the above 
account,) the Kbharkhauda-Méndanthi villages now in Sampla 
received four Summary Settlements like Gohana, and the Rohtak- 
Beri villages now in the eastern ¢ahsil, five Summary Settlements, 


The demand of each Settlement for the tahsil was as follows :— 
Ahortiauds- Maadaathi RoAdtal- Berf 





Fillages, Fillages. 
lst Summary Settlement oe §=1 85,707 we vot known, 
2nd. i ri aoe 1,72,204 one 40,543 
3rd. fe ced oon 1,71 ANG nad 03,406 
4th ail oo aa 1,76,104 ea 60,088 

67 


Sth cs - wee Boe a 7 UG . 

The success of a series of short Summary Settlements had not 
been such in North India as to induce the conea ean to adhere 
rigidly to the system ; and as in 1805 Government became alive to the 
fact that leases for three years, and even five years, were better than 


weiy | 
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so the trath also gradually dawned that alease for about Chapter Vv, B. 


ment. 


for one year, 

the period of a man’s full strength was the best to induce him to use ana and Land 
his utmost efforts to extend his cultivation. Accordingly, in vlan 
1837-38, a regular thirty-vear Settlement of the Kharkhanda- The B 


Mandanthf and Rohtak-Beri ¢afefls was made by Mr. C. Gubbins, 
and of Gohdnain the next year by Mr. M. R. Gubbins: Mehim- 
Bhiwani came under the hands of Mr. J.B. Mill in 1839-40, The 
manner in which the work was done in the three eastern tahsils is fully 
described in the Assessment Reports of the Delhi territory, re- 
published by the Payee Government in 1874. Mr. Mill's report has 
not been printed. The result of the new Settlements, ns compared 
with the lest Summary Settlements, gave an increase of Rs. 14,642 as 
follows in the 295 estates :— 


Revenues of the last Revenue of the 
Tahal Summary Settlement. Regular Settlement, 
Gohdina : Ka, Fa. 
63 ealatod el 200,542 ena 2,42.613 
Rehtak: 
&3 Rohtak-Beri estates 1,91,570 - «+. 108,771 
28 Mehim estates... 67,705 a 60,030 
Total ... 2,509,276 a 255,410 
Simpla: 
68 Kharkhanda-Min- 
dauthi cetates... 1,786,104 hea 1,9:3,063 
21 Roltak-Beri estates 67,905 one 66 005 
13 Delhi eptalou nai 13,764 ie 13,153 





Total ... 3,47.773 PR 263,200 





Grandtotal 295. wo TH6600  ., —7,61,288 
The new demand was never collected in full. It remained in 


foree apparently some two or three years, while the Revised Assess- 
ment, which was immediately ordered, as will be seen, was being 
eompleted, and at the end of this time the outstanding balances 
were remitted ; but information is not very clear on this point, At 
any rate the Board of Revenue became convinced that the land 
revenue was pitched too high throughout the Delhi territory ; and that 
it was idle to expect villages which had always been hitherto in arrears, 
and were hardly recovering from the effects of two famines and a 
haan sickness, to pay a revenue higher than any as yet demanded of 

em, When aJ&t community does not pay its rent, it may be 
taken as an incontrovertible fact that it cannot do so, and that the 
rent is abnormally high. During the latter years of the currency 
of the Summary Settlements, cultivation bad fallen off in Mehim 
‘and had been stationary in Rohtak, but had increased in Gohina, 
thanks to the opening of the canal, by one-fourth; there had also been 
an increase in Simpla, no doubt, but on this point there are no 
statistics. Fourteen estates only refused to engage for payment of 
the new demand, but this proved nothing, as the people had been long 
accustomed to accept the announcement of a revenue, which they 
could not, and did not, pay, Of these, eight were in Goh4na, and 
three each in Rohtak and Sdmpla; in Mehim, which was the most 
highly over-assessed ¢ahgil of all, there were no refusals. Six of the 
Gohina villages were farmed for 30 years each ; the other two, with 
the six estates of the central tahefls, were made over two strangers for 
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Chapter V, B. twelve years only, The high revenue authorities wisely and rightly 
Land and Land °o™Sidered that the Settlement proposed could not be expected to work 
 ‘Bevenue. at all, still less to work satis(actorily ; and under their orders a complete 
The Revised Assess revision of assessment was carried out with the following results, as 

ment. compared with that sibs sii — 





Regular Settlement Rerised 
Tudsil Demand, Demand, 
Gohina; Ra. Ra, 
BS estates... -- 2,432,613 ot 227,016 
Rohtak : 
Gi cataice ... =. 1,596,771 con 1,40,127 
2h estates .., pa 59,639 cnn i 
Total ... -» «=», 5,410 ae 1,783,830 
Simple : . . 
GS estates ... «s  1,00,063 me 176,678 
21 estates ... one 6G O05. ot 40,540 
12 estates ... a 15,152 “8 16,692 





Total ... 969,909 a 2,83,917 








Grand total 206... ws 7,61,233 & 6,39,763_ 
This was a redaction of Rs. 1,21,469, or 16 per cent., from the demand 
originally fixed, and of Rs. 1,06,827, or 14 per cent. from that of the 
last Summary Settlement; and whereas the revenue of the Regular 
Settlement had been Rs. 4,500 higher than that of the combined 
resultof the Aighest Summary Settlement of each group of estatea, 
the amended Settlement gave a demand nearly Rs. 30,000 less than - 
that of the lowest Summary Settlement of each set, Two-thirds of . 

the lightening of the burthen was made in the estates then or now in 
the Robtak ¢a4sil; comparatively little reduction was needed in Gobdna 
where canal irrigation was rapidly extending. The apparent increase 
of the revenue in the Delhi villages is not a real one, as may be seen 
from the incidence of the new revenue per acre of cultivation given 
below: it was caused by the addition to the Rent Roll 
at this time of the revenue of a jdgir village. The reduction given 
in the Rohtak ¢aAsil might perhaps have been partially recovered by 
asystem of progressive demands, commencing after ten years, but 
it was not perhaps easy to foresee in 1440 that an onbroken series 
of good seasons for 20 years was about to set in. The incidence 
on cultivation of the demands of the Regular and amended Settle- 


ments was as follows :— 
INCIDENCE TER ACHE OF OvLTIVaTION. 


Regular Settlement, mended Settlement, 
Ra, Ab. P. Ha, As. P, 
Goliina : 
SS oslotes ... -— Li 4 Lit 5 
i 
S2 estates ... 166 ms 103 
24 Mfehim estates Il 4 6 a O13 @ 
Simple . 
GS estates... 112 4 1 @ 10 
21 Rohtak estates 1 6 6 _ 1 oO 38 
12 Delhi estates o | @ O a Ll 2 & 
Rosalia of Ube revi- The righteousness of the policy pursued in lessening the burden of 


the revenue is seen in the steady and great progress which the dis- 
trict has made since that step was taken. From that date the 
cultivation of the present ¢alsils has increased in Gohdna 384 per 
cent., in Rohtak 57 per cent., and in Sampla nearly 9 per cent., and, 
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except in Rohtak, cultivation has now almost reached its utmost Chapter V, B- 
limit. Ofthe advance made, the whole of that in Sampla took place yo54 and Land 
between 1840 and 1847 a.p., three-fifths In Rohtak, and halfin ~~ Revenue. 
Gohana; thus showing what efforts the people were willing to make Results of the Revi- 
_ when they had once received terms profitable to themselves as well as aion. 
Government, Irrigation during the same time has increased hy 

75 per cent. in S4mpla, 54 per cent. nearly in Gohdna, and 46 per 

cent. in Rohtak; the first eight years of the Settlement saw all of the 

advance in Sampla, one-third in Gohdna, and one-half in Rohtak. 

From 1840-1857, if the returns of the Revenne Reports are to be 

trusted, Rohtak was the only district in the North-Western Provinces 

which showed a clean balance sheet in every year; and the present 

prosperity of the district more than bears oat the words of Mr. 

‘Thomason in 1846, when he wrote :—* There can be no doubt of the 

‘justice and policy of the extensive reductions made at the last Settle- 

“manta. The Board deserve much praise for having insisted on them 

‘as they did, and will no donbt now review with satisfaction the 

“happy results of the principles which they then advocated.” The 

revenue demand for the above villages, aceording to the Rent-Roll 

of the last year before the present Settlement commenced, was 

as follows :— 


1973-74, 

Taheil. Ra. 
Gohana oe a cs -. 2,23,837 
Rolitak es = » a» 176.523 
Sample les abe red one 2,20, 369 F 
= el 


Total 6,31028 


This is less than the revenue fixed in 1840 by Res. 8,300, 
The causes of the decrease are principally reductions of nssesament 
on account of the development of saline efflorescence, amounting 
to some Rs, 5,500, and grants of revenue-free lands to the value of 
Rs. 3,500; about Ra 2,000 have been added to the roll by the 
lapse of revenue-free grants, and the sum is balanced by petty reduc- 
tions made from unknown canses before 1857, or on account of land 
‘taken up for Government purposes and the like, 

By Act VIII of 1846 it was provided that the currency of the 
Rohtak Settlement should last till July Ist, 1870. Before this Act 
was passed, the Rohtak district had been temporarily abolished in 
May 1841, and re-established in March 1942, as has been already 
said: this was dona with the object of lessening expenditure on 
establishment, but the experiment was found not to work well, and 
had to be abandoned, Between 1843 and 1845, a Revised Record Revise! Srttloment 
of Rights (which must be distinguished from the Revised Assessment Hernan 
of 1938-40) was made. The papers prepared at the Regular Settlement 
were Very incomplete ; they showed the cultivated lands only accord- 
ing to seale, and the uncultivated lands were merely aketched in. 
This was due to the latter not bearing any share of the revenue, 
and to no one, therefore, caring to have them properly recorded. 
But when large waste areas were broken up, it became important and 
necessary to define rights in them, and with this object the new 
papers were prepared. Though rough according to present ideas, 
they were a great improvement ou the former oues, especially as re- 
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Chapter V, B- gards tho record of ownership and rights of hereditary cultivation. 
nga The faired copies were Brobably more complete than those which we 
ool aan now possess; bnt they all perished in the flames of the Reeord Office 
in May 1857, and the papers now existing are either the patwdris’ 
copies made in 1847, or elae transcripts from them ; In sOMme CHSes, 
where no such duplicates were procurable, a rough wew record was 

made up by the ¢ahsildars after the Mutiny. | a4 
Thajinr and Bahs- We come now to the 219 estates added to Rohtak within the 
durgarh villages. last 25 years. Three Summary Settlements of each country were 
oi gsr oigaigain mae by its respective rulers, of which the first two were suifliciently 
| moderate, and the last so high as to be a merely nominal demantl. ‘The 
revenne of the third Summary Settlement was as follows, with an 
incidence pretty near that given below, and which is calculated on the 

cultivated area of our Summary Settlement in 1$95-59:— 


Description. "iliages, weet Ne enltcation. 
se oe Ra Ct Mine a 
Thajiar villages in Simpla... 6 has 13,875 1’ Oo 8 
later Rchiaks iat) 8) ce, SK 0 7 6 

Total 119 cas. ee abi 


The incidencein Bahddurgarh was extraordinarily high, when itis 
considered that no villages were receiving canal irrigation in the time 
of the Naw4b, and that ouly four enjoyed a scanty share of the floods 
which might overflow from the Najafgarh ji, The incidence in 
Jhajjar was also very high, when it is remembered that a large number 
of the wells now existing have been sunk since 1862. Bemdes the 
revenue demand there wereunder the Nawabs a numberof otherexactions 
petty in themselves, but considerable in the aggregate, as is common 
in Native States and the consequence was that, whole villages - 
in the Jhajjar territory were deserted, and many cultivators fled even 
from the strongest estates. The Commissioner of Delhi, for years, 
before 1857, was besieged by fugitives demanding justice against the 
last Nawab, In Bahadurgarh, owing to the utter incapacity and weak-. 
ness of the ruler, things never came to so bad a pass as in Jhajjar, 
because the villagers simply defied the Nawab, and he was unable to 
collect the revenue, It may be mentioned here that the Nawabs were 
not lords of the soil. The grants of their territories will be found in 
the Punjib Volume of Mr. (now Sir C. U.) Aitchison’s Treaties, and the 
terms of these grants show that they were in reality mere service 

jdgires of an unusually largeextent. Nodoubt the rulers were absolute 
owners in estates which they had reclaimed from the waste and founded. 
themselves; but the grant in no way affectedthe status of the villagers 
of the estates then existing, who remained owners of the soil, as 
they had been for centuries before. Their right was never contested 
by the Nawabs ; and the people sold and mortgaged. lands as freely 
under their rule as under our Government, and they were entered as 
proprietors of the soil in their Settlement Records asin ours. 
British Summary . After the territories of the two Nawabs had been resumed, Mr. 
aod Reenisr JS. Campbell made a Summary Settlement of their villages in 
Jhajjar and Sampla, aud those in Rohtak were settled by the Deputy 


Rohtak District. | 
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Commissioner for the time being. Mr. Campbell's Report for the 
Nawab’s Jhajjar tahsi! was submitted in June 1858, and that fur the 
colar ge including Badli and Bahadurgarh, in August. The 
Financial Commissioner considered the general assessments fair, and in 
this opinion the Chief Commissioner coucurred ; adding that if after 
a year’s experience they were found to be too high, they should be 
atonce reduced in Badli and Bahddurgarh-; the revenue fixed was 
thought to be quite as high as was safe. These Summary Settle- 
ments worked pretty well until the Regular Settlement was 
completed, and reduction was madein one case only, though in 

gana Kanaundah it was found necessary to grant an 
‘mmediate revision, which resulted in a demand less by 16 per 
eent. than that at first proposed. In recommending this reduction 
the Cominissioner wrote thus of the tract: “Owing to the 
‘grievous oppression under the late Nawab and his predecessor, 
the population has been thinned and the remnant left with a hopeless, 
“haggard look, This pargana, in short, has been ground down to 
“the very limit of endurance.” Kaénaundah was, no doubt, in a worse 


plicht than the Badli and Jhajjar tahsils, but they, too, had been” 


terribly straitened by the revenue exactions of their late ruler, When 
the Summary Settlements were sanctioned, it was ordered that a 
Recular Settlement should at once be set about and completed. In 
1860, Rai Pertab Sing was See incharge of the work, which, 
however, was not completed till 1863. During ils progress a 
Revenue Survey was effected of the whole confiscated territory of 
the Nawabs: there seems aleo to have been an earlier survey, probably 
made about 1830-35. The Report of the Regular Settlement was 
enbmitted in January of that year by the Depnty Commissioner of 
Rohtak, of which district the remaining Jhajjar territory had mean- 
while become the southern ¢aheil. The Financial Commissioner 
considered the assessments proposed to be moderate and fairly dis- 
tributed, and anticipated that they would be ‘collected without 
difficulty, and they were sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
period of the Regular Settlement was fixed so as to end conter- 
minously with that of the rest of the district in 1870.* The figures 
of the two Settlements of the villages still in Rohtak were as 





follows:— 
=. dAgerment of dAucoment of 
Settlement. Sctilement, 

Bahddtorgarh villages ws 436,815 aa 97,765 

Jhajjar estates —120 217,585 am 2,14,775 

Ditto (5) in Simpla aw» 10,505 Fi 10,205 

3) in Rohtak «. 1,835 ad 1,861 

Total v» 2,565,820 204,596 


" Nota.—The porceapcarenee on the (1) Summary ‘and (2) Regular Settlements 
will be found ander (1) pe ee Commissioner Jhajjar's No. 102 of 26th June 1858 ; 
‘Commissioner's Nos, 58 of 17th Jul and #1 of 24th Angust; Financial Commis- 
gioner's Nos, 387—3022 of 24th July and 654 of Ist ember; Chief Commis- 
sioner’a No. 671 of 3rd Angust ; (2) Depaty Commissioner Rohtak’s No, 15 of 17th 
January 1863; Commissioner's No. 22 of @nd March; Financial Commissioner's 
Nos. 187-963 of 23rd March; and Government Punjab’s No, 265 of 30th March, 
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Chapter V, B- This wasn reduction of 19 per cent. from the demand of the last 
ait en tend Summary Settlements of the Nawabs. The current revenue demand 
Land and Land f 1878-79 is Rs. 2,58,238 ; a reduction of Rs, 10 each has taken- place 
‘British Summary inthe eastern Bahddurgarh and Rohtak villages, and an increase of 
and Begular Rs, 3,662 (due to the creation of new estates, and to the Inpse of 
iid revenue-free grants) has occurred in the Jhajjar ta4sil. The Bahadur- 
garh and Jhajjar villages are still, as a rule, distinctly less strong than 
the adjoining estates of the old Rohtak district; but they are far 
stronger now than when we received them in 1808, and it may be 
hoped that during the next 30 years most of them will advance toa 
pitch of prosperity as general as that prevailing elsewhere in the 
district. 

The revenoe demand for the whole district may now be put 

together thus :-— 





Ra, ' | 
296 old tillages os 6,399,763 6.91415 
219 new villages oe 2, 04,596 2,586,238 
Total 614 estates — oe 8.04150 8,589,653 
This demand is distributed as follows in the present four tahells :— 
- Reyutar | Seman 
Settlement, af 1878-79. 

Rs. Ra. 
Gohinw oe 297,016 3,25, 2408 
Rubtak oe 180,691 1,785,678 
Baimpla «ss 27) ATT 2,658,605 
J hajjar » 2,14,776 2,18 437 
Total au» 84,859 4,890,058 


“aepmidang Pea sr Since 1958 a.p. a sum of Rea, 4,60,434, or rather more than half 
whale district, #year's revenue, has been remitted; the remissions took place en- 
tirely in the famine years of 1861-62, and 1868-69, except for a sum of 
Rs. 3,300. A further sum of Rs, 4,71,031 was fora time suspended, but~ 
ultimately collected ; of this Rs. 1,60,396 belonged to the drought of 
Remissions, Soa 1877-78, althongh suspended eighteen months later, Rs. 62,623 to the: 
pensions. earlier year of famine, and Rs. 1,55,540 to the later. Nearly half the 
remissions made were given in the Rohtak ¢a/ef/, and about three- 
fifths of the further sum suspended will be found there also ; the suspen- 
sions given in Goh4ua, over and above the remissions, were very small. 
Except in the three years mentioned, the revenue bas always been 
paid with the greatest ease and promptitude. On an average 732 
coercive processes a year since 1860 have been issued for the collection 
of revenue ; this is something less than 14 per estate yearly. The 
numbers are pretty much the same in all four ta/sils; but their issue 
is generally made without any syatem, and proves almost nothing as 
to the facility or otherwise with which the revenue is collected. It 
remains only to notice briefly the area sold and mortgaged under the 
old revenue demand in order to close the account of the previous fiseal 
history of the district. The area affected was unfortunately largely in- 
creased during recent Settlement operations by the drought of 1877-78, 
and the policy of collecting the revenne without any suspensions 
Arcasold. © in that year. The area sold during past Settlement has been 12,093 
acres only, or 1} per cent. of the lands of the district, of which separate 


Coercive processes. 
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session is held; the smallest area sold is in Simpla, the largest 


Chapter V, B. 


in Jhajjar, 8,669 acres passed to the hands of fellow agriculturists and pong and Land 


$,424-acres to non-agriculturists. The small area acquired by the 
last class in Jhajjar is noticeable. Statistics of area and price will 
be found in Chapter IV (pp. 104, 105). | 

The area mortgaged amounts to 49,154 aores, or 5 per cont. of 
the separately-held lands of the district. Here, again, a larger area 
is held by brother-cultivators than by strangers, but in nearly all 
eases the average mortgage money due to the latter is less than to the 
former, whereas with sales it was the very reverse, The mortgage 
debt amounts to about 4 of the revenue of a single year. More than 
half the area affected is in the Rohtak tahail; in this ¢ahsil only 
do outsiders hold in mortgage a larger area than agriculturists: the 
lands in question belong principally to the Ranghars. Possession is 
usually given to the mortgagee; if the mortgagor retains the land in 
his own hands, he pays the revenue, and such a mortgage is called 
drrain. Inthe Gohana taheil the mortgage money per acrs is 
higher than the selling price; this is due to five-eleventha of the mort- 
caged area being canal-irrigated, while only one-fifth of the lands 
sold was so. In Jhajjar the two prices are much the same; in the 
other two tahstls the latter far exceeds the former. Statistics of 
area and price will be found in Chapter IV (pp. 104, 105). 

There is little more to say under this head of previous fiseal his- 
tory. It will have been gathered from the foregoing account that the 
recent revenue administration of the district bas been sound and 
anccessful, and that in consequence the tract itself has made immense 
advances. Besides the material progress testified to by the increase of 
cultivation aud irrigation we have the facts of increase of population 
and cattle, improved communications, better markets, extension of the 
more valuable crops, higher prices, and (as a cdnsequence of all) a 
vastly increased value of land. 


The present Settlement. 

The Regular Settlement was revised between the years 1873 and 
1879. For tres years of this time Mr. Purser held charge of the 
operations, which were commenced under his superintendence. They 
were completed by Mr. Fanshawe, and reported by him in 1880. 

At the present Settlement the district has been divided off into 
18 Assesament Circles as follows :-— 






ee Ae oe 


Aren mortgaged. 


Resulia of former 
Sctilementa, 


Revision of Sctile- 
ment, 
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raha. | ame of Circle. | Position, &e. 





«= | Abore the contral cirele. 
. | Weat of the central circle, 







|Sdmpla {11} Canal =” . | On north-east border. 
ws | 12) Esin-land ws» | Comprises } of the tahail, 
ws | 1) Dahri or flood-land + | In south-east corner, 
sve | Dah Dita | Along the east border. 
a. | 15 | Housli chddi, or well-irri-| West of the food circle and in th 





gated loam. contre, 
w. | 18) Romeli Sardni or unirrigated | Along the north bordor. 
a. | LT | Bhuir chokdé pekta, of mndy| Above and below the romsli chdhi 
evil and lined wella. and next cirela, ; 
.| 18 | Bide chdhot bhde, of sandy | West of tho rousli cighi circle. 
eoil aod unlined wolla. 








These cireles, with the exception of those in tahsil Rohtak (where 
the character of the owners inone part, and the former excessively 
light revenue in other parts, made it necessary to sul-divide the rain- 
land portion of the ¢aAsél) are formed entirely with regard to the 
presence or otherwise of irrigation and its nature. Four Circles 
frofad all the canal land; two embrace the area naturally flooded ; 
and three contain the well-lands, leaving half the nonber to comprise 
all the rain-lands, of which five are in the Rohtak tahsil, The villages 


are distributed among the circles as follows :— 








Number of|*'., ate 
Name of Circle, “aie Villages in| 
Circles, Cirel 

Canad ae = 7a hal Hes” 107 
Well oa bia nig cer a Lil 
Flooded ... — wee as Aa 
Rain-lapd... as ne ue ] ou 
Total a 18 11 


The central canal circle of Goliina and the canal circle of Rohtak 
are continuations of one and the same tract; so are the eastern canal 
cirele of Gohana and the canal circle of Sampla, while the two natural- 
ly flooded portions of the district also adjoin oneanother. The rain- 
land circles occupy the whole of the centre and west of the district, 
and throw up two long arms to the north, where the wedge-shaped 
central canal circles ran down into the plain, In previous Settlements, 
the rain-land tracts of each of the northern éafstls were treated as a 
whole; this, as regards Gohaua and Rohtak, was a mistake, but the 
present western villages of the latter belonged then to Mehim: any 
difficulty was got over by assessing the eastern villages much above 
rates and the wees. ones Be. | 

_ The following table shows the cultivated and irrigated areasas 
they stood at far Feats Settlement :— 
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Tater. 









Gedhm ' a = F : 
cnt hc oe i 
Shaler... 7,2 : 
Total... ta.ess | a1,ane | 16,967 | 8,007 Bol,7es arr ass 1,198,381] 


The figures in this return are those of 1838 a.p. for the old 
estates of the district, and of 1862 for the Jhajjar and Babddurgarh 
villages. They cannot be ‘accepted as absolutely correct, for im 
Simpla the royal jagir (taiél) villages had to be included in the khdlea 
estates, and there Is no detail forthcoming of the area naturally flood- 
ed in that ta#ef! at the Bettlement of 1862. The area of the Govern- 

then nearly 12,000 acres, is not 


ment grass , which was 

incl ded in } hajjar. The old nncalturable area is shown so low as it 
isin the northern fahsils because the tanks, roads, &c., in the eultar- 
able jungle lands were also classed as culturable; in Jhajjar there must 
have been some mistake in the classification of uneulturable soil. 
The areas of the present Settlement are given below, and show the 
increase which is noted beneath each column :— 








AREA IN aQHes, 


4 euRe 
;| Secknicle 


‘ - 
Eat: 


135 
a 


——aE EE" ee —— | 


i 
i 


_ Tt has already been stated that much ofthe advance in the three 
northern fahsils made since 1838 took place in the first ten years of the 
‘Settlement, Besides the fact of the great increase of the area irrigated 
from the canals, it must be borne in mind that irrigation has become 
much more certain than it was formerly, owing to the better manage- 
ment of the canals, The increase in population has been noticed in 
Chapter III (pp. 41—43) ; judging from the figures in tahell Gohana, 
the general increase in the northern ta/iefls cannot have been one of less 
than 25 per cent. since 1840; the increase in Jhajjar, during eight 
years since 1868, was 8 per cent. Cattle also have increased very 


Increase in culti- 
vation. 


Increase of popas | 
lation. 


Increase of cattle, 
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Revenue 
‘Miscellaneoas In- 


Ettension of more 
valuable cropa. 


Character of the 


Small culturable 
area left. 
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largely in numbers, though here again we have no perfectly reliable 
figures; the increase in Gohd4na from 1853 to 1875 was one of two- 
fifths, and it has probably not been much less in the other tahsile, 
The miscellaneous income gained by the sale of cattle, fodder and git, 
and by the hiring out of carts for carrying, etc., was found on enquiry 
to be very considerable, and in good times it is probable that it may 
amount to ase? one-half of the Government revenne, The rise in 
prices Which took place between the Regular and revised Settlements 
has been fully discussed in Chapter IV (pp. 104, 105.). 

It has been seen how largely the better and more valuable crops have 
been introduced since 1838, which is more or leas another way of 
putting the increase of irrigation, though not entirely so; communi- 
cations have been greatly improved, and the effect is partly seen in 
the rise of prices, There ia no reason to believe that the soil has 
deteriorated generally to any material degree, though no doubt some 
of the older lands need more ploughings now, and perhaps even then 
return a less yield than they used to do thirty years ago. 

_ Such are the facts which the assessing officers had to consider 
with regard to the advance made by the district. On the other hand, 
it had to be borne in mind that the tract was one where the seasons 
are notoriously uncertain in their character. In the last 83 years before 
1878-79, there have been twelve average seasons, eleven above the 
average (wiz., six good and five better than average), and ten 
below the average (including three inferior, four distinctly bad, 
and three of actual famine). The number of years in which the 
crops failed badly, or almost entirely, ig nearly one-fourth of the 
whole, a cireumstance which shows how productive the soil must be 
in ordinary years, if ita produce has to suffice, and does suffice, to 
supply the food necessary to enable the people to live in bad seasons 
aswell. Since so great an area of jungle land has been brought 
under cultivation, it has become necessary to sow a larger area yd 
formerly with fodder crops for the cattle:-and while the advance of 
population has been beneficial to the district in general, the 
pressure in some parts, and especially in the canal estates, has be-— 
come serious, while in other villages the evil effects of swamping 
have caused an actual diminution in the numbers of the people, 
The villages generally have advanced and grown stronger no doubt, 
but the room left for further expansion of enltivation is very limit- 
ed, exceptin parts of Rohtak and in Jhajjar; it was impossible, 
there fore, 15 framing proposals, to discount an ¥ increase of the culti- 
vated area during the ensuing Settlement. Moreover, it is not at 
all probable that the canal-irrigated area will increase largely, 
although irrigation may be withdrawn from some estates and trans- 
ferred to others; the sinking of new wells, on the other hand, invol- 
Vvesan outlay of capital which requires the profits of a good many 
years to recoup it, It had further to be remembered, that although 
the revenue demand itself had fallen off rather than increased, yet 
the burthen on account of cesses had risen from Re. 8 to Re, 16-4 
per cent., and that it wonkl be necessary to add to it a farther charge 
i we per ee Besides, as regards the canal villages, 

Cost of water had increased three-fold since and had: 
become more than double since 1865, clang aps 
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The orders of Government for the assessment of the district 
were to the following effect. The general principle to be followed 
was that the Government demand should not exceed the estimated 
value of half the net produce of an estate, or, in other words, half 
the net produce received by a landlord in money or kind. Speetal 
attention was to be paid to prodnce rents where existing ; but, as haa 
heen seen above, such rents ara hardly to be found in Rohtak. The 
habits and character of the people, the proximity of markets, the 
facilities of communication, the incidence of past assessments, and 
the existence of profits from grazing and the like, were to be taken 
into account in estimating the land-revenue demand, When the 
gross assessment of each circle had been framed on these principles, 
soil rates were to ba deduced from them, and the results were to 
be reported for sanction, so as to form the basis of the ssseasment 
of the estaies, The testa which existed, with which to compare the 
results deduced from the rates fixed, were but ecanty—one-sixth 
of the cross produce, such rent figures as could be found, the present 
and former demands on estates whose material resources were much 
the same now as they had been at the former Settlement, and the 
increase of cultivation, irrigation, population, &ec. It was impossi- 
bie to fix plough rates which would be otherwise than misleading, 
because no less than 8,474 ploughs, out of a total of 45,129, .were 
found tobe used to cultivate lands in other villages as well as in 
that to which they belonged. Well rates were not devised in 
Jhajjar, as they had not been customary on the eountry-side before, 

Separate rates were framed for each class of irrigated soil, and 
each kind of unirrigated. Those on eanal lands varied from 
Ris. 2-12 per acre, in the centre of Gohana, and in Sampla, to 
Rs. 2-8 on the Gohana eastern border, and Rs. 2-6 in Rohtak: the 
‘variations were made according to the certainty and facilities of 
irrigation or otherwise. The question of the dry assessment of 
canal irrigated lunds and of owner's rates will be dealt with present- 
ly. The highest well rate per acre was proposed in the flood circles, 
where nearly all the wells are sweet, and the depth to the water is 
least ; in Jhajjar, where the floods are more certain, it was fixed at 
Rs. 3 peracre, and in Sampla at Rs, 2-12: the last rate was also 
adopted in the Jhajjar central well circle, and the canal circle in 
Sampla; the two éAér circles of Jhajjar had rates of Rs, 2-4 and 
Rs. 2, and in the other ¢aheils (where the well area is very limited) 
the rate varied from Rea. 2-8 to Rs. 2. Taking the incidence per 
acre of the result of the well rates throughout the Jhajjar tahsil, 
and applying it to the average well acre of 12 acres, we have an 
average assessment of Rs. 31-8 per well. The rate for flooded 
lands in Jhajjar was fixed at Rs, 2-4, and in Sampla at 4 annas 
less. As bas been already said, no system of fluctuating assess- 
ment based on crop rates was thought necessary for any of the 
flooded villages. The manured lands were assessed from Ra. 1-8 to 
1-3 per acre, but there is little manured land not also irrigated, aa 
will be seen below. The stiffer soils were rated highest in the 
S4hibi depressions, ciz., at Rs. 1-1 per acre; Rs, 1-4 was the rate 
in Simpla and Gohana, and about Rs. 1-1 elsewhere. The best 
raueli in the northern and eastern ¢alsils was assessed at Is. 1-2 to 


Basie of neoras- 
mem. 


Rerenue rates, 
Canal lands, 


Well Janda, 


Flooded landas, 


Rain lands, 
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Chapter V,B. 1-3 per acre, and in the rest of the district at Rs. 1-0 to 0-12-6, 
‘Landand Land ™itting the three westernmost circles of the Rohtak tahsil, The 
Revenue.  Ohtrin Jhajjar inclades mueh fair soil; while in the northern tahells 
only the very poorest haa been so classified ; it therefore bears a 

higher rate of 12 to 1) annas per acre in Jhajjar, and a lower one 

of 10 annas to 8 annas 6 pie in the north; where the eulturable area ° 

exceeded one-fifth of that cultivated, the excess was assessed at from 

4annas to 2 annas per acre, The three western circles-in Rohtak 

Lightly nega were too lightly assessed at Inst Settlement to be able to bear assess- 
ee ment at nearly the same rates as the rest of the ¢ahefl ; accordingly 

in them the rate for the better soils varied from 12 annns & pie to 

J annas 6 pie; for rausli from 11 annas 6 pie to 8 annas 6 pie, and 

for dAtr from 6 annag to 5 annas. In these tracts, as well as in the 

western circle of Gohana, it will be possible to enhance the revenue 

rates at next Settlement; the soile, as such, are quite as good as 

those in Jhajjar; at the present Settlement, however, the increase 

: taken was as high as it was considered safe to demand, amounting 
as it did, in some cases, to one of from 50 to 70 per cent, c 

Result of Rutes. The result of the rates proposed and sanctioned may be shown 
thos according to the different soils of each tahei!, together with the 

percentage of the revenue which each kind -bears to the whole 


demand — 


Description of lands, Gobing 











Canal Lesa 
Wal .. aa lhwg 7 
Flooded , oe —— 
> eg AD mers ae po 

ri }) tober 4. a “ik 

« (2) Matiyar ... H 2.731 I 

Loum man rt _— 1 (a, 100 | 
sands = =e Bla Z.41 
Culturabhe _ it 1,173 3 


Former Revenoe of Tahail .., 77,018 “Ls 


It may be noted that the uhirrigated lands, which amount to 
86 per cent. of the whole area, bear 69 per cent. only of the revenue ; 
that the canal lands, which form but a little more than a tenth of 
the whole, are assessed with nearly one-fourth of the demand: and 
that in the case of the well and flood lands the proportions are 5 
: and 2 per cent, as against 2 and 1 per cent. | 

rorees of domesnd ‘he percentage of the increase of the revenue in each taheil 
vo tee aaa sea, OVE that fixed at last Settlement, may ba compared as follows with 
lopment o the increase of its material resourees since last Settlement :— 

Paacextien of iNChRien OF | 
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The increase on the current revenue demand of each taksil is 
as follows : Gohdna 27°22 percent., Rohtak 41-21, Sampla 6, Jhaj- 
jar 8-85, and for the whole district 19°19. The increase of culti- 
vation in Jhajjar was considered by Mr. Purser to be nominal 
rather than real. The increase of irrigation t™ Gohana and Sampla 
was no doubt largely foreseen and discounted at the last Settlement ; 
this is proved, especially in the latter case, by the high revenue 
rates left untouched in the latter case, by the igh revenue rates 
left untouched in the villages in which canal irrigation has chiefl 
developed, as compared with those in the adjoining villages still 
unirrigated ; moreover, as has been seen, the whole increase nearly 
took place before 1847, In Jhajjar the unirrigated area recorded at 
this Settlement was somewhat over the real average, both as regards 
flooded lands and well lands, The measurements throughout the 
district were made in seasons fully average, and in Rohtak and 
Gohana in seasons above the average, ri2., the year of 1575, ani 
the early months of 1876. The wells of Sampla tahsil are common 
in the flood circle only ; the whole increase of wells has taken place 
there, and in that circle an increase in revenue of 27 per cent. was 
given by the rates proposed. The increase of wells in Jhajjar is 
more apparent than real, as although a great many new Ones have 
been sunk, a great many also were deliberately put ont of 
work at Rai Partab Singh’s Settlement, and not a few have 
fallen out of use since 1862. Compared with the value of one- 
sixth of the gross produce (after deducting half the estimated sum 
from sugarcane, as virtually occupying the ground for two years 
Phcrssy 3 revenue now proposed is Rs, 10,61,871 as against 
Rs, 12,984,220). This test is nota good one wherea large sugar- 
cane area is concerned. The result of the rates approaches very 
nearly to {th of the value of the gross produce ; and looking at the 
uncertainty of seasons in the district, the share taken is quite suffi- 
cient ; the new revenue and cesses together amount to almost exact- 
ly the same value as ;th of the gross produce. 
The revenue actually assessed on the villages of the 14 assess- 
ment circles which remain after excluding those with canal irriga- 
tion, was as follows :— . 











7 a 





The progressive demands are due entirely to wells protected 
by leases granted on favourable terme, except a5 recards Its. 400 
in Rattanthal, Jhajjar. In Sampla the flood-circle was assessed a 
good deal below rates, but this was nearly made up in the rain-land 
circle. In Jhajjar the loss caused by having to assess the Rajput 
villages fur below the result of rates was not entirely recovered elge- 
i 
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Chapter V,B. where. Asum of Ks. es is Bacar ' the revenue of pean 
= ae Jhajjar, on account of the profit which the owners receive from the 
v= pmmom Sai aan afaonarerds The M dkiond tax of 6 pie per maund is still 
Final Assessment taken by Government in addition; and, should the manufacture of 
of non-canal circles. galt aver fail, a reduction of assessment will have to be made to the 
village as far as the Rs. 459 are concerned (see Financial Commis- 
sioner’s No. 758 of 30th June 1879, and Government Punjab’s 
No. 955 of 22nd August). The revenne fixed is throughout moder- 
ate and equable, and will be paid with promptness In ordinary yeara. 
Some of the Rajpat villages in the south of Jhajjar will, no on 
find their burdens very heavy, although exceedingly lightly a: 
ax compared with the adjoining estates; but these are held by men 
who must be driven out in the end. To quote Mr. Lyall's words 
“They are fit only for the position of tenants living from hand to 
“mouth, with no credit to pledge, and compelled to work by the 
necessity of living and by compulsion from above?’ There ts little 
| else to add on the assessment of these villages. The possible entire 
nae sl failure of the Sahibi-Indori floods, the spread of dd) grass, or salt 
efflorescence in the flood and some well villages, the falling ont of 
use of wells in any well estates,and the drifting of sand over culti- 
vation, are the main dangers which may be anticipated, in addition 
to the unfortunate flooding of villages by the canal in Sampla. 
Assessment of can- In the assesament of the canal villages, it was necessary to 
al villages. frame “ owners’ rates” under Act VIII of 1873. When the Settle- 
ments of the old Delhi territory were commenced, it was determined 
that the wet and dry assessment of the lands irrigated by the 
Western Jumn4 canal should be fixed separately, and not ina lum 
sum, a3 had been the case formerly. It was also decided, after m 
; consideration and consultation, to fix the owners’ rates according 
to the “ proportional method ;” that is, to make them a fixed portion 
of the rates for the use of water, or occupiers’ rates. The law laid 
down that the owners’ rate must not exceed the difference of the wet 
and dry rates adopted, and the Punjab Government laid down that 
Owners' rates. it should be asimple fixed fraction of the occupiers’ rates; to recon- 
cile these two orders, based on very different sets of cireumstances, 
and to secure the fall revenue of the canal tracts fell to the share of 
the Settlement Officer. In Sampla Mr. Purser decided to take one- 
half of the occupiers’ rate as the nearest simple fraction to represent 
the owners’ rate, and the same result was arrived at for the other 
two tahefls also; this had’ already been the case in Panipat, and 
afterwards became the case throughout the lands watered by the 
Western Jomné canal in tho three districts of Karnal, Delhi and 
Rohtak. The canal lands were nsseased separately at the lamp wet 
rates, and then at the ordinary dry rates of the cirele, according to 
the kind of soils; the difference between the results of the two sew 
of rates gave the owners’ rate. This was then compared with the 
incidence of the average occupiers’ rates paid for the last ten years, 
and the nearest simple fraction of the occupiers’ rates to represent 
the difference of the wet and dry rates was found to bea half Bat 
as the average canal irrigated area of the period adopted was a good 
Low on owners’ deal Jess than that shown by Settlement measurements, the result. 
rules. of the dry assessment of Settlement canal lands added to the owners’ 
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rates calculated at half occupiers’ rates on the average departmental 
area, failed to give the full revenue resulting from the assessment 
of canal lands at lump wet rates, Even taking the Settlement 
canal area, and applying to 1b the incidence of the occupiers’ rate 
er acre on the departmental area, there was still a loss of nearly 
fs. 13,000, or about 4 per cent. of the whole revenue of the canal 
circles, assessing the canal lands at the proposed lump rates. The 
ficures may be shown a8 follows :— 3 





Ravesvce oy Saranate Ratks. | 












_|"g.ea022 | 220,090 | 1,10,076 | 3,90,114 20,008 | 124,004 





But as the owners’ rate portion could not be conveniently raised 
it beeame necessary to increase the dry assessment of canal irrigat- 
ed lands. All these points were discussed in detail in a separate 
report on the owners’ rates, and in the orders passed on it; these 
papers have been printed, and have been bound up with the Assess- 
ment Reports, where they may be consulted (Proceedings, Punjab 
Government, No. 13 of October 157%). The general upshot was 
that incidence of the dry revenue on the canel lands was raised 
| Front, Ren: 1h) 


lIscrpeNcH PER ACRE OF DEY EE- “a rt | 
TENURE oF WHOLE Layps OF THE Re. 1-9-0 r acre 


CIRCLE, in the Golana ceu- 

ies | tral circle; from Re. 
]-4-1 to Re. 1-6 in 
the Gohina eastern 
circle ; from Re.1-4-7 
iw Re, 1-9 in the 
Sampla circle; and 
from Re. 1-1-5 to 
| Re. 1-4 in the Rohtak 
Sot cones, coplied Wo te canal lovds alone fig 83 
were not, of course, ap J to the canal lands alone as they 6 . 
The result of their application to the canal lands in their dry 
aspect was added to the assessment of the remaining unirrigated 
lands of the circles, and the whole was redisdributed by a single rate 
over all the lands with the result as noted in the margin, It 
was admitted that under the new system the dry assessment of 
some estates would be much above a trueone, and even above what 
could be fairly realised from the village if canal irrigation was entire- 
ly or perhaps very largely withdrawn, and it was ordered that such 
cases should be noticed in. the Village Note-books, and this was 
accordingly done. Mr, Purser was of opiniou that the dry revenue 
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Chapter V, B. of a number of villages assessed aecording to the new rates was 
Land and Land ™uch ton high in any case, and a special report was submitted on 
Revenue. them. After considering the views advanced, the Financial Commis- 
Final aeresment sioner agreed to reduce the dry aseessinents of the revenue by a 
of caual villages. gnm of Rs. 1,055 in six villages, and the final demands for the canal 

circles were fixed as follows :— 











IscIpeaentT PER achH oF 
CULTIVATION. 
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The initial revenne is Rs, 125 Jess than this, viz., Re. 1 in 
Gohana, Rs. 41 in Robtak, and Rs, 83 in Sampla, The result of 
the detailed assessments is higher than that of the rates by Ks. 5,566, 
but the estimated income from owners’ rates is taken as Its. 7,000 
above the average deduced from the oceupiers’ rates of the last ten 
years. Thers is every reason, however, to believe that the full sum 
put down as the estimate of owners’ rates will be realised. Irri- 
gation bas increased of late especially in Sampla, and the average 
of the last five years is perhaps higher than that for the whole ten, 
The assessment of the canal lands is, of course, more or less experi- 
Owners’ tates =mental, and the working of the new system will have to be carefully 
eae watched. Probably a certain amount of irrigation will be given np 
in some villages, but there are many others eager for a new or larger 
share, and there is no doubt that after a few years the full estimat- 
ed income from owners’ rates ought to be realised. | 
Short Settlement There is one point more to note with reference to canal-irrigated 
for swamped estates, villages, wiz., the treatment of those suffering from swamp or the - 
me development of saline efflorescence or both. After a full disenssion 
of the question with regard to such estates in Karnal, it was deter- 
mined that where they could pay only a very low and inadequate 
dry assessment because of the high amount of their owner's rates, due 
to the excessive irrigation which they are obliged to have recourse 
to in order to grow any crop atall,they should be settled for five 
years only ; and the same rule was extended to Rohtak. In accor- 
dance with it, the villages of Bhidauthi, Bhadauthi-Bisanah, and 
Siwankah in Gobdna, and of Zii-ud-dinpir in Simpla, have received 
Settlements for five years, and will come under re-asseasment in the 
autumn of 1584. | 
The assessment of The full and complete assessment of the whole district may be 
the whole district. thos shown by ¢aAsils, as compared with the existing revenue and 
the results of the rates sanctioned. The Government of India has 
ruled that collections on account of owners’ rates are not to be classi- 


fied as land-revenue, and they are therefore shown separately bere :— 


Rohtak District. 
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7h GG 
13,400 
30,923 





880,053 | 0.08,018 


Rs. 7 in Gohana, Rs, 46 in Rohtak, Ra, 459 in Sdmpla, and 
Ris. 5,891 in Jhajjar. A sum of Rs. 889, on account of the dry assess- 
ment of gardens, and of Rs. 423, due as owners’ rates from the same, 
is included in the above full revenue, so that the result of the detailed 
assessments is Rs. 51 below that given by the rates approved of. 
The loss on aceount of the abolition of progressive demands in the 
rain-land circles has been made up in the canal circles, but the fact 
of the estimate on account of owners’ rates being over the actual 
average of the past, must also be borne in mind. The ultimate 
increase over the amended revenue demand of the last Settlement 
is Rs. 1,069,011, or 18°88 per cent., and over the revenue of its last 
year Rs, 1,73,717, or 19°51 per cent, Of the new revenue,Rs, 7,280 
(Rs, 650 in Sampla and Rs. 7,244in Jhajjar), are.enjoyed by gran- 
tees, and Rs. 300 (viz, Rs. 100 in Bahdédurgarh, and Re. 200 in 
Kalanaur) by inamddrs; the rest is paid into the Government 
treasury. Over and above the full revenue, Rs. 6,919 have been 
assessed on revenne-free plota for the purpose of ceases, and with a 
view to future lapses, which will add some Rs, 7000, to the rent 
roll during the period of Sottlement, The question of enjoyment 
of the owners’ rate by grantees whose rights are of old date, has 
been decided in favour of the grantees. About 402 acres, of which 
the revenue ia assigned permanently, were irrigated at the first 
Regular Settlement, half in Rohtak and half in Gohana: and now 
that it has been decided to allow the grantees to receive the owners 
rates on these lands, the full revenue ia reduced by about Rs. 500. 
Bir Barkatébad in Sampla is settled in perpetuity at a revenue of 
Rs, 2,344 Finally, it should be stated that, in addition to the 
above revenue, asum of Rs, 15,627 was assessed on the villages 
of the district on account of the fees of chief headmen and sailddrs, 


and was alterwards allowed off the assessment, The detail is as Aseenb allowed 
i n= £ ia vi ey AT 





fullowa :— “4 | | 
Tabsil. For Zailddrs, For chief headmen. Total. 
| face. aes sees 
Gohina ane ,tf au sas F 
Kohtak - mn 239 8 an 1é4. 8 3 087 
Bampla oe 7512 0 pie 1.085 0 oe 4.507 
Thaijut ses 236 6 1201 8 a ah7Tu 





0.254 0 6474 16,637 


Total aes / a 73 0 = | 
The incidence of the new revenue for each faksil, and for the whole Incidence of new 


district, exclusive and inclusive of owners’ rates, is as follaws:— . 


1,17,179 | 





The initial land-revenue is Ra. 6,405 less than the above, wiz., 
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The general incidence per head of agricultural population is 
Rs. 2-10, of adult male population Rs. 7, per cultivator Rs. 5, per 
owner Its. 10, per plough Rs, 21. Among the chief classes of culti- 
vators the incidence is as follows per acre of cultivation : Jats, the 
12 clans, Rs. 1-2-5, Miscellaneons Rs, 0-15-1, Brahmins Rs. 0-15-95, 
Ahirs Re. 1-1-6, Rajpiite-Hindn Re. 0-12-8, Mussalman Res. 
0-10-8, Afghans Rs. 0-14-0. All these figures inelude the owners’ 
rates, Among the Jdtclans the Dahiya and Malik, nearly all of 
whose villages are irrigated by the canal, pay highest—Re, 1-7-3 
and Re. 1-6-5 per acre, and after them the Golia (Re. 1-4-4), with 
their naturally flooded lands and wells. | 
The cesses imposed in the present Settlement are: (1), local 
rates at Rs. 8-5-4 per cent; (2) rond, 1 per cent; (4), post, 8 annas ; 
in (4), schools, Re, Lin Jhajjar and Sampla, and 8 annas, Gohana 
and Rohtak, the difference being due to aslip 5 (9) headman's 5 per 
cent; (6), patwdris, 3 per eent in Gohana, Rs. 3-4 in Rohtak, 
and Re 3-8 in Sampla and Jhayar, with 4 annas on account of 
stationery in all eases ; on the local rate this cess will be Rs. 3-2 
per cent. in all four fahsile. The total sam on account of cesses 
therefore varies from Rs. 18-9-4 to Rs, 19-9-4 per cent. The amount of 
these cesses, added to the full revenue and to the allowances for chief 
headmen and sailddrs, gives a sum total of Rs. 12,582,004. The 
cesses at last Settlement amounted to 8 per cent. only in the 
northern tahsils, and to 10 per cent. in Jhayar and Bhadurgarh, 
and during ite currency were increased to 16 per cent, The increase 
of cesses and revenue since 1838 a.0., and 1562 has been Ras, 
3,11,196, or 32 per cent., the exact fienre of the increase of cultivation 
during the same period. As & fact, only the ceases for roads, 
achoola, and posts have as yet been levied on the owners’ rate 
as legal difficulties stand in the way of the imposition of the local 
rate and the cesses for headmen and patwaris. These, however, will 
wesently be remedied, and the full cesses will no doubt be then — 
levied on the owners’ rate as well as on the actual dry revenue. 
The revenue instalments are four in number: on 15th May 
| arvest, and on the 15th November and 
December for the autumn. ‘The times of these were fully discussed 
and considered, and varivus alterations were suggested by various: 
officers, but, finally, it was determined to leave the old dates alone 
although the reason of two late instalments for the spring harvest 
is not SP : it isa question if aspera instalment should 


not be fixed for the sugarcane crop. The detail of the proportions 
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in which the people elected to pay the revenue at each harvest are Chapter V, B. 
as follows ; the two instalments of each harvest are always equal, yond and Land 


half and half :— Revenue. 
| = . — — 1 IUnestalmenta. 
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~ Nearly all rain-land villages, and a large number of other 
villages with only a moderate irrigated area, naturally pay the 
larger portion of their revenne at the autumn harvest, when they 
gather the two crops of bdjra and jodr, Three-fourths of the canal 
villages, and half the flooded villages pay by | ual instalments, 
or by instalments higher in the spring than in the autumn. The 
few exceptions are due to special cirenmstances. 

The new demands have been sanctioned by Governfnent for Period of Settle 
a period of 30 years, commencing with the autamn harvest of 1879 ment. 
A.D. ag in = keh canal villages already noticed. a 

r. Fanshawe thus discusses the prospects of his assessments. 5 ots of the 

There is little else to say on the nubject of the new assessments. phi “Per eere 
Cultivation in Gohdna and Sampla has almost reached its full limit, 
except in a few cases, such as the villages on the western border 
of the former; in the west of Rohtak aud Jhajjar there will, no 
doubt, be a considerable increase of cultivation during the next 
thirty years. Canal irrigation is not likely to extend largely, but 
‘tg distribution will perhaps be improved; and if the insurance 
Cat famine of a larger number of estates is thereby brought about 
without injuring those whose irrigated area is now unduly great, 
‘the trouble spent over the question of owners’ rates will not have 
been spent in vain. In the two flooded circles it is probable that 
not a few new wells will be sunk, especially if money advances are 
judiciously made by Government for this purpose. There seems 
to be no reason to fear any great and general fall of prices : at 
present they are half as high again as the average taken for valuing 
the gross produce. Communications will improve no doubt. Ex- 
cepting some of the Ranghar and Rajput villages, in which the owners 
must inevitably fall lower and lower in the struggle for existence, thera 
seems no cause to anticipate thatany considerable area of land is 
likely to change hands, or that the people will become more generally 
indebted during the next thirty years. In short, the futare of the 
Rohtak district may be looked on with quiet confidence. The check 
which has been caused to the prosperity of the district by the great 
loca of cattlein 1877-78, and by the general sickness of last year, is culy 
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temporary; and there appears to be no reason why the material 
prosperity of the district should not advance steadily year by year 


is not made to work too rigidly in years of drought and famine. 

“ The Jhajjar assessment appears light, if jndged by its incidence. 
But this test is.deceptive. It is impossible to describe the difference 
between the Jlnjjar villages and those of the rest of the district ; 
this can only be realised on the spot, but no one realising this would 
consider the Jhajjar revenne demand easy in comparison with the 
rest of the district. The large area entered as culturable in the flood- 


-ed circle of that taAsél, and which attracted attention, is not all really 


so; to a great extent it consists of unenlturable sand-hills or soil 
overrun with déd grass, and full of salt efflorescence, and even the 
area lying all the year round under the water of the Inkea was 
classed for some reason as culturable, probably because it may be so 
once in forty years. The rain-land assessments in the Gohdna and 
Rohtak tahsils were accepted by the Financial Commissioner on the 
understanding that suspensions of the revenue would be freely 
given in years of famine and drought, and the same policy must be 
pursued in Sampla and Jhajjar, if wide-spread indebtedness is not to 
follow these seasons; in the latter the necessity is greater than in 
in any of the other tadsils.” 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is aasigued, 
theamount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the 
number of assignees for each taieil us the figures stood in 1881-82, 

A detailed Noteon the revenue-free grants of the district, the 
nature of whose sanction, as regards the three northern tahséls, 
differs entirely from that of those in the Punjab proper, will be 
found in the anpplementary volume of Memoranda attached to 
Mr. Fanshawe’s Settlement Report. By the people they are called 
mil£ and the grantees milki; the grants are usually petty ones effuet- 
ing small areas, but those of the Shekhs in Rohtak, and those held 
for three generations in Mehim, deserve special notice, and there are 
besides ten villages held in whole or in part in jégir—all but one in 
the Jhajjar éateil, The Shekhs’ grant was resumed in 1832, but 
restored ten or twelve years later; the distribution of the area con- 
cerned was never exactly carried out in pursuance of the terms of 
the orders passed. But there is no quarrel among the grantees a3 
to shares. And the exact aren held by each has now been carefully 
recorded. As regards the jdgir estates, the entire villages of Shidiptr 
in Sampla, and of Fordpur in Jhajjar are re-leased to individuals in 
perpetuity ; Fatahpurf and Kanwah are re-leased for the mainte- 
nance of buildings, but it has been ordered that a large share of the 
latter should be resumed on the demise of the present grantees. 
Babrah is held revenue-free for two lives, and Palrah has been recently 
confined to the heirs male of Raja Sabal Singh in perpetuity. Islim- 
garh and Thomaspir are held entirely in jdgir for life, and Campbellpar 
and Sheojipirah are partly so held. Except in the enses of Fatahpdri, - 
Kanwah, and Babrab, the grantees in Jhajjar are also owners of lands 
whese revente has heen assigned to them; a sum of Rs. 864 
was recovered from all grantees as their share of the expense of 


Rohtak District. | 
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sattling their estates. None of these jdgir grants in perpetuity are 
transferable or alienable, as none of them belong to the old Delhi 
territory; but the old revenue-free grants in perpetuity in Gohana 
and Rohtak are transferable, More than balf the revenne at present 
assigned has been granted away for one lifetime only, and lapses will 
add some Rs. 7,000 to the rent roll during the course of the present 
Settlement. There are now no taitd grants left in the Rohtak district ; 
the last—Ridhdansh in Gohina—was resumed after 1857. A tatal 
grant was aroyal one for the mainteuance of some member of the 
royal family. 

Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes, 

The Government rights in Kankar hava been carefully recorded 
at the recent Settlement. All land owned, or held by Government, 
was made the subject of a separate brief case, and reported on to the 
department concerned in its title. The record of mazél plots was also 
examined and corrected: a number of patches of ied; which were 
confiscated in 1857, had never been made properly subject to the right 
of Government: the cases were duly reported for orders, They 
occurred chiefly in Ridhénah (Gobéna) and Rohtak, and round 
Bahadurgarh. The practice of taking up land without paying com- 
pensation has led to the anomaly of the land under Government 
gardens, tanks, and even a taheil building not being owned by Govern- 
ment; there is no dispute, of course, as to Government's possession 
in these cases. ‘The question of the titleof Government in the lands 
under the main canals and distributaries, rest-houses, gardens, etc., 
was one that caused much trouble and investigation. At the 
Settlement of 1840, the land in question was, as arule, recorded as 
the common property of the village, or of some sub-division of the 
village, or of private individuals (the areas under each head being 
in the proportions of about 4, 4 and }), and in the possession only 
of Government. The alteration of this entry in the records of the 
present Settlement could only be made in one of the two legal ways, 
te. by consent of both parties concerned, or in pursuance of a 
_ judicial order. The Irrigation Department wished, if possible, to 
get a better title than oue of mere possession, and the Settlement 
Officers were instructed to do all that they could to induce the 

people to consent to the lands being entered as Government pro- 
perty in the present papers, It was maiutained by the Canal 
- Officers that compensation had been paid for the land in question, 
but that the papers had been burnt in the Mutiny. This, except in 
rare instances, 1s not likely, as in the earlier days of our administra- 
tion it was usual for Government to take up land without payment, 
and to restore it to the villages when no longer required. More- 

over, in some cases the land had been taken possession of since last 
Settlement, and the people had been paying the revenue assessed on 
it all along. The land under the main distributaries came into 
Government possession only after 1446, when, in consequence of the 
imposition of higher occupier rates, the Irrigation Department 
decided to relieve the people of the tronble of maintaining and 
clearing these water-courses ; for these the Department asked only for 
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n title of exclusive possession as long as they should be maintained. 
For the lands under the drainage channels in Sampla, and the new 
water-course in Gohina, compensation had been duly paid, and they 
were entered as Government property; while for the lands under 
the main canal, Government in its No. 362 of 3rd September, 
1873, ordered that, if possible, they should be recorded as the 
property of Government, and if not, as the common property of the 
Villages, subject to the exclusive right of possession by Government 
as long as the canal was maintained ; the lands under the gardens 
and bungalows were to be taken up, and paid for, if they could not 
be otherwise acquired. At last final orders on the whole question 
were issued on a letter of the Financial Commissioner, Mr. J. B. 
Lyall, No. 261 of 2nd March, 1879, by the Government (Irri- 
gation Department) letter No. 294 of 20th Jannary, 1880. In his 
letter the Financial Commissioner accepted generally the views 
maintained by the Rohtak Settlement Officers. He believed that 
probably no compensation had been paid for the land, but that, as was 
usual formerly, the people had consented to its appropriation by 
Government with regard to the purpose for which it was required, and 
that they were, therefore, morally entitled to receive the land back 
when it was no longer needed for that purpose. He was also of 
opinion that the question of Government title arising from long 
possession should not be raised ; considering the nature of the entries 
at the last Settlement, it is very doubtful if the Government poases- 
sion could be considered other than permissive since that time. 
Accordingly he proposed, and Government sanctioned his proposals, 
(1) that where there was reason to believe that compensation had been 
paid, and the people admitted the Government title, the entry of 
the Government proprietary right should be made, but that if they 
did not admit it, the possession of Government merely should be 
entered, and the claim of Government to be owner noted; and (2) 
that where there was reason to believe that no compensation had been 
paid, if the people had consented to give Government the fall 
proprietary title, this entry should be modified by the addition of 
the reversionary right of the people, and if they did not consent, 
the Government shonld be entered in exclusive possession, as in 
the former records, and admitting only a reversionary right of the 
villagers. Disputes as to possession were to be summarily decided 
on their merits in the usual way, The results of the entries made 
as to these lands in Rohtak onder tha above instructions wera 
reported in the Settlement Officer's Nos. 68 of 13th April, 1880, 
and 103 of June 24rd, 1880, The real point at the boitom of the 
dispute was the question of tha ownership of trees, should the land 
be given up to the people when it ceased to be required for the nae 
of the canal, This, however, is not an insuperable one. In many 
places trees belong to a different person from the owner of the land 
in apich they stand. Ley land now under the canal is restored 
to the people, the trees will remain Government property as befor 
and will be looked after by Government sBostee. ae reese. 
cut them would be punishable as stealing. | ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 
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At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 Chapter Me 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts Towns and Muni- 
and military posta were classed as towns. Under this rule, the  cipalities. 
following places were returned as the towns of the Rohtak dis- General Dhocergec 


trict :— 








religion of the population of these towns 
h areshown inthe Table No. XLII, 
while farther particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table XIX and its appendix and Table XX. The remainder of 
this Chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its popula. 
tion, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, insti- 

tutions, and public buildings; and statistics of birtha and deaths, 

trade and manufactures, wherever figures are available. | 
__ Head-quarters of the district and of a tahei! and thasa. Robtnk town, 
‘The town of Rohtak lies in north latitnde 28° 54’ and east long- —_ Deseriptiom, 
itnde 76° 38° 30", and contains a population of 15,699 souls. It is 
situated on the road between Delhi and Hissér, 44 miles to the 
north-west of the former city, and, viewed from the sandhills to the 
south, forms with its white mosque in the centre, and the fort stand- 
ing out boldly to the east, a striking and picturesque object. The 
civil station and public buildings at head d-quarters lie east of the 
town. The first civil station was situated north-west of the city, by 
the Gaokaran tank; but the present site was adopted before 1530 
av. The public garden and station roads are well-shaded by fine 
trees. The town 1s surrounded by a wall, and has 1l main gates ; 
of these one, known as tho Delhi gate, was rebuilt in 1880 at a cost 
of Rs. 5,000, the money being raised chiefly by private subserip- 
tion. This gate now forms the entrance to a fine grain market, 
which is approached through adouble row of well-built shops, and 
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the upper portion of the gate forms a committee room, where the 
senate of the Municipal Committee hold their meetings. 

Rohtak is a town of great antiquity, but nothing certain is 
known of its origin or ancient history. 1t was held by Powdr Raj- 
puts, one of whom, Raja Rohtas, foanded the town of Rohtéagarh, 
of which tha extensive rains, known also as Khokra Kot, still lie 
north of the present city, which bears the old name under a corrupted 
form. The town is said to have been rebuilt in the time of 
Pirthi Raja (ap. 1160) or, according to others, as early 
as the middle of the fourth century. This town was probably 
destroyed by Shahab-ud-din, ss in his time the Shoekha 
came from Fareax and built the fort, and the Afghans from Kan- 
duhar settled where the old site of Birahmd, so called from the 
founder Ibrahim Khan, now is, and which they afterwards aban- 
doned for their preseat quarter of the city. Under the later 
Moghal role, the Kaiyaths settled from Bhatnir, There is a third 
old site called ak of which the alleged fate has been nar- 
rated in Chapter II, The present town is divided into two 
parts, Rohtak proper and Bébra, The Shekhs occupy the fort 
east of the city, below which is situated the Sarai Sardogian, where 
most of the chief mahajans live: at the south-west corner is a small 
separate quarter of the Pathins. The estate is divided into four 
héra, and inside them into mohallas. All through the stormy 

events of the last century, Rohtak was the centre of the pargana— 
of the same name, and was in the hands, now of one chief, now of — 
another, as the chances of war and intrigue might dictate. The — 
town became the head-quartera of a British district in 1824, a 
position which it has since retained. In other respects it is a town 
of’ no considerable importance. It is a centre for the local trade 
in country produce, but has no foreion trade, The municipality 
of Rolittuk was first constitnted in 1867. Itis now a municipality 
of the 3rd class. The committee consists of the De uty Commis 
sioner as president, and the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Civil 
Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, Tihsilddr, Liapeees of 
Schools, and Executive Engineer as ex-officio members, and 17 non- _ 
official members who are all selected by the Deputy Commissioner. 
There is also a bench of Honorary Magistrates. Table No. XLV shows 
the income of the municipality for the last few years. Itis chiefly 
derived from octroi levied on the value of'almost all goods brought 
within municipal limits. The artieles exempted from taxation are cotton, 
salt, opium, fermented and “desi liquors, and articles used 
in dyeing’) The only manufacture worthy of mention is that of 

cloth turbans, plain and embruidered, for which it bas a losal. | 
reputation. There ore no public buildings of any importance actt- 
ally within the walls of the town. There is, however, a neatly built 
dispensary just outside the city, and the district Government 

school building a little further off. In the Civil Station, which is 
about half a mile from the city, are the Deputy Commissioner's 
court and district offices, including a detached police office, a 

taheil, dak bungalow, post office anda neat little church which’ 
is situated within the station garden. The original church com=- 
pound now forming part of the garden, which, though small, is one 
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of the prettiest pf its kind in the Panjah, An annnal horse Chapter VI. 
show is held herein October, which, though only recently established, towns and Muni- 
promises to become very popular. | cipalities, 
The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1863, — Popelation and 
1875 and 1881, is shown below :-— vital statistics 
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It is diffieult to ascertain the 
precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1575 
were taken; the details in the mar- 
gin give the population of suburbs, 
The constitution of the population 

—_— by religion, and the number of 
ocenpied houses, are shown in Table No. XLITL Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 18381. The annual 
birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are given 
below, the basis of calculation being in every case tho figures of the 
most recent Census :— 
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The actual number of births and deaths registered during tho 
last five years ia shown in Table No. XLIV. 
A municipal town in the Rohtak district, 15 miles south of Beri town, 
Rohtak in N. Lat. 28°42, E. Long, 76° 36° 15", containing a 
population of 9,695, This town is said to have been founded in 
930 ap. by a trader of the Dogra caste, who called it after his own 
name, Lying, as it does, on the direct road between Delhi and Bhiwani, 
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Chapter VI. Beri is the great trade centre of the neighbourhood, and is the resl- 
Towns and Muni: 2°Nce of many wealthy traders and bankers. It f6rmed part of the 
Sclition “jdgke granted by the Marlattas to George Thomas, who took it by, 
Beri town, 8torm from agarrison of Jats and RaAjpats, Under British rale, Beri 
| was at first the head-quarters of a naib tahsilddr, till’in 1561, after 
the transfer of the Delhi territory to the Punjab, his jurisdiction was 
absorbed in the Rohtak ¢aheil. Two largely frequented fairs are held 
annually here in the months of February cad Oetobare in howour of 
the goddess Devi; and at the latter of these fairs, a ire show lias 
for some years been held, which has’ recently been taken under 
district management. The public buildings are a committee room, 
a police station, a school honse, municipal police barrack and 
a post office, The municipal committee consists of 16 members, 
of whom 13 are non-official, These are appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner, subject to the sanction of Government. Its income 
for the last few vears is shown in Table No. ALY, and is derived 

solely from octroi duties upon imports. 
The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1368, 

1875, and 1881, is shown below :— 


Your of Census. 








1503 | #738 
1ss1 | 9,006 
| ‘| deep | Pars | E - 
Municipal limits uf 175 i] 8 ne 
LBs) ee ana — 
= -. The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
" of oceupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIL[, Details of sex 
al willbe found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. Mo 
; separate statistics of births and deaths are available. — 
An agricultural village in the Rohtak ¢ahai/, situated on the 


Kalinaur Town. od fcom Rohtak to Bhiwani, and 12 miles from the former place. 
It has a population of 7,371, Kalinaur is famous for its leather work. 
especially saddlery, which is purchased for the use of Native 
Cavalry, and is manufactured here to a considerable extent. Kalinaur 
was founded a two brothers, Panwar Rajpiits, named Kalian Singh 
and Bhawin Singh, who came from Ujain to the Court of Raja 
Anangpakof Delhi, and married two of hisdanghters, In consequence 
of this, they received grants of villages in the Rohtak territory, and 
settled first at Madinah, but after some time moved to Kalinaur, so 
called from Kalian Singh. Either to win favour of some: Mughal 
Emperor, orin expiation of some crime, their descendants became 
Mubammadans. At one time they were dispossessed of their estate by 
the Farakhnagar Biluchis, but as a large number of them were in ser- 
vice in the Royal Army they found favour again in the eyes of the 
King, and were restored. There are two pdnaleor divisions in the 
Pieney the great and little, so called after the two wives of the original 


"? 





The population, as ascertained Chapter VI. 
at the enumerations of 1868 and vowns and Muni- 
1881, is shown in the margin. = cipalities. 

lt is dificult to ascertain the Kalénaur Town. 
precise limits within which the 
ae . } enumeration of 1868 was taken ; 
but the details in the margin, which give the population of suburbs, 
ee throw some light on the matter. 

__Poreearios. | Tt would appear, from information 
ise, | ts. | supplied by the Depnty Com- 
missioner, that in 1868 both 
6118 Gudhdo and Jindran were ex- 
2!) cluded from enumeration. The 
1 constitution of the population by 
religion, and the number of ocenpied houses, are shown in table No. 
XLII. Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. 
Mehim isa small town, 20 miles to the west of Rohtak, and Mechim Town. 
bears traces of an importance in former times greater than it now 
enjoys. The original town, founded according to the current tradition 
before the Mubammdan conquest, war destroyed by Shahal-nd-din 
Ghéri, but was restored in a.p. 1266 by one Pashora, a danta, 
The Waperor Akhbar bestowed the place in jdgir upon Shahbaz 















Khan, an Afghan, under whose descendants it prospered greatly. 
It was, however, a second time plundered during the reign of Aurangzeb 
in the course of the desultory warfare carried on*by the Rajputs 
against that monarch, under the wardenship of the famous Darga 
Das. The town was gradually re-peopled, but never again attained 
to any importance. One of the most interesting remnants of old times 
is a édoli or well having steps down to the level of the water. The Se 
ps are constructed of solid blocks of kankar, and the projiortions ~~ 
of the edifice are very grand, This ddoft was constructed in 1656 
by one Saidu Kallal, a mace bearer of the Emperor Shahjehdn, and 
is situnted some little distance outside the town. Several other in- 
tersting ruins surround the town, chiefly old tombs and magyids of 
quaint design, and the general view of the town. with its high city 
valls and brick houses, as seen from the deep depression below it 
to the west, is somewhat picturesque. There are a post office, 
school, théna and dak bungalow. — ‘he two last are within the 
sane walled enclosure. The town has no trade of any importance, 
and has no Municipality, A chaukiddri tax is levied on all re- 
sidents, from which a small conservancy establishment is inintained. 
The population, as ascertained at the enumeration® of 1868 
and 1881, is shown in the margin. 
— : - The constitution of the popula- 
tion by religion, and the number 
of occupied honses, are shown m 
Table No. XLIII. Details of 
sex will be foundin Table XX 






of the Census Report of 1881. | 
An agricultural village situated on the old customs line, Kanhaur Town. 
15 miles north-west from Jhajjar, and 11 from Rohtak, It basa 
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Chapter VI. pyaeen of 5,251, and contains a oe “ri a et office. There 
i ae 14 afine tank with pipaf trees inside the village. The population, 
gin Pong as ascertained at Rc cnesions of 1868 aa 1881, is shown 
Kauhaur Town, to themargin, The constitution of the population by religion, and 
TPES . the number of ocenpied houses, 

-|Femates| are shown in Table No. XLIIL 
—— Details of sex will be found in 


Ry Ee s0o7| Table No. XX of the Census 


: | Report of 1881. 
An agricultural village situat 






Sdénghi Town. ed about a mile from the right 
bank of the Rohtak branch of the W. J. Canal, nine miles from 
Rohtak. It contains a population of 6,194, There is a canal 
i ahd at this point, which takes its name from the village, Has 
a school and post office, | 
The population, os ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881, is shown in the margin. ae tie 
Se a eee The constitution of the po- 
pulation by religion, and the 
number of occupied honses, are 
shown in Table No, XLIII. 
; | Details of sex will be found in 
Table No. AX of the Censna Report of 1851. = 
eae Whe head-quarters of a take! in the Rohtak distrlet; is 
eee situated 85 miles west of Delhi and 21 miles south of Rohtak, in 
latitude 28° 37’, and longitude 76°41’, It contains a population of 
11,650 sonls, and, viewed from the Sampla road beyond the old 
tanks lying outside the town, forms a striking object. The name 
is probably derived from its supposed founder, one Chaju, a Bakulin 
- Jat, of whose clan some 25 families are still to be found in Jhajjar. 
Another derivation would take the name from a natural fonntain 
ewlled Ghar Naghar; and a third, from jhajjar, a water-vessel, 
because the surface drainage of the country for miles round raus into’ 
the town asintoasink. ‘The town was destroyed in 1193 ap. by 
Shalwib-nd-din, as a panishment for fighting on the side of Prithi Réja. 
It was re-founded by some Gothia (Gallat) Jits, after whom the 
Rajptts, Kazis and Bhattis settled, and later the Kaiyaths. ‘When the 
Rajptits began to oppress the others, the latter called in the Yosaf- 
z4i Pathdins, who “Tived on the old site which lies above the town, 
east of the Rohtak road, and who destroyed the Rajputs in the old 
approved fashion by blowing them up with gunpowder at a feast, 
The Pathing then changed their habitation to the town, and ocoupied 
the quarter called “Khail,” the other portion being named Qasbah. 
Jhajjar was almost depopulated by the famine of 1793, bnt has 
since regained its prosperity. It was formerly the seat of the Mamdhs 
of Jhajjar, whose history has been sketched in Chapter II (page 23). 
After the confiscation, Jhajjar became the head-quarters of a 
British district, which, however, was broken up in 1860. <! 
The town of dhajjar has been constituted a third class 
Municipality. The Committee consists of 19 non-official membera 
appointed by nomination, and 6 ex-oficio members, riz, the Deputy 
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‘Commissioner (President), the Civil Surgeon, the Executive 
‘Engineer, District Superintendent of Police, Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, and the Tahsilddér. There is also a bench of Honorary 
Magistrates. The income for the Inst few years is shown in Table 
‘No. XLV, and is derived solely from octroi. A emall trade in 
He and other country pn is carried on in the dazdr, but 
Jhajjar is chiefly famous for its dyes and its pottery. The princi- 
pal buildings are the old palace of the Nawdhs, now used as a 
‘tahgtl, and the new palace, known as the Bagh Jahanara, which 
has been converted into a district rest-honse, a school house, and 
a dispensary. There is also a thdna and a post offica, At a 
short distance to the sonth-east of the town are some picturesque 
old ruins, which sre said to be the tombs of ancient Mahomedan 
celebrities, and there are also some tanks in the neighbourhood of 







the town. 

, The popula- 
| _ Lamnite of Year of tion, 8 ascer- 
af ‘he tained at the 
| , 138 enumerations of 
(|Whole town 2.4 1sat 1868, 1875 and 

4 . LHe | 1881, is shown 
| Peele -{ eal in the margin. 


| , a j It is difficult 
to ascertain the precise limite within whch the enumerations of 

oe re | -, 1868 and 1875 were taken; 
but the details in the mar- 
cin, which give the popu- 
| Iation of suburbs, throw 
|thaljer town y| oso] some light on the matter, 
| Jato, rar, dr. J) 33 | The ficnres for the popula- 
b —— tion within Municipal limits 
‘aecording to the Cenans of 1868, are taken from the published 
{i of the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that 
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ee i 


their accuracy was in many cases dombtfal. It would appear, 
from information supplied by the Deputy Commissioner, that Jation 
ka Bagar, Khwajpar, and the old Cantonments, were excloded from 
enumeration in 1868, and ineluded in 1875; while in 1851 the old 
' Cantonmenta lay outside Municipal limits, 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses, are shown in Table No. XLLIT. “Details of 
sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

The annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 
are shown in the table on next page, the basis of calculation being 
in every case the figures of the most recent Census. 

Theactual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No, XLIV. 

. A Municipal town in the Rolitak district, north latitude 
128° 407 3," cast longitude 76° 57°; contains a population of 6,674. 
‘Lies 18 miles west of Delbi on the road to Rohtak. The name 
‘ef the town was formerly Sharafabid, and it was settled 30 
|‘ goueratious ago by Rathi Jats. Tu 1754.a.0, it was given in ydybr 
\ 
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en, With 25 other villages by Alamgir II to Bahadar Khan and Taj 
Muhammad, Biluchis of Farakhnagar, who built a fort and called 
the place Bahddargarh, It remained for the next40 years under 
their rule, and that of their nephew, who sneceeded them. The 
jdgir was resumed by Sindhiad in 1793: butin 1803 the town and 
its dependent villages were again bestowed by Lord Lake upon 
Ismail Khéu, brother of the Nawdb of Jhajjar, His family retained 
this estate until 1857, when it was confiscated owing to the 
disloyalty of Bahadar Jang Khan, the reigning chief, and became 
part of the Rohtak district in 1560. There is a Municipal Com- 
mittee, consisting of 13 members appointed by nomination, The 
income of the Municipality for the last few years is shown in 
Table No. XLV, and is derived from octroi. There is also a 
bench of Honorary Magistrates, There is a small trade in country 


Bahiilargarh To 






produce, and several merchants and money-lenders. live im 
town, The public buildings sre a dispensary, school, suppl 
depét, a barrack for chaukiddrs, a committee room, dal 
bungalow, and a thdna. Of these, the two last are situated out- 
side of, and about  quarter-of-a-mile from, the town. The dispau- 
sary and school are located in two of the old confiscated native 
buildings. | 
The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1865, 
1875, and 1881, is shown in the margin. | 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
: =~ + enumerations of 
| 1868 and 1875 
el oe taken. 
The figures for 
the population 
within Muni- 
cipal limits, ac- 
| | = ai cording to the 
sensus of i865, are taken from the poblished tables of the Census 
of 1875; but it was noted, at the time, that their accuracy was in 
many cases doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion, 
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and the number of ocenpied honses are shown 12 Table No, XLII. Chapter VL 
Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census Report Sowa andl Muni 
cipalities 


of 1881, 

Like Mehim, this is an ancient town, bearing traces of a pros- Kharkhaudah Town. 
perity ter than it mow enjoys. It may, in fact, now be said 
In 1881 the population was nearly 


to be falling into decay. 
decimated by fever, and many of the survivors left the town In 
consequence, which caused the trade of the town to fall off alto- 
gether for a time, but it is now graduaily recovering itself. Tt 
contains one or two wealthy residents, and has a Municipal Committee 
consisting of 11 members appointed by nomination, Its income for 
the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from 
octroi tax on goods imported into the town. It is, however, so small 
that but little can be done in the way of improvements, It contains 

a thdna, a police rest-house, a ashes and post office. 
Kkarkhandah stands on the spot where a catile enclosure (khe- 
raki) of a Dahiya Jat once was. Some Royal Governor, passing 
that way, bade the Jat found a village there. and for that purpose 
left him six troopers. These men were a Sufi, a Rumi, a Salar, 
a Koreshi, a Géri, and a Khilchi; they turned to agriculture and 
are descended the present 


settled themselves, and from them | 
prietors. The Brahmins, Kalils, Malis, and Mahajans settled 


later, and the Jats, as is often the ease in mixed estates, presently 
left the village. There are two pdnahs in it; ome of Hindus, and 
one of Muhammadans. 
The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875, 
. | and 1881, is shown 
Females) in the margin, 
The constitution 
tia | of the population 
by religion, and the 
‘ number of oceupied 
~~ | houses, are shown 
| : : . in Table No, XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 


Batina is « large and flourishing village in the Gohdna fahsif, Butdna Town, 
of which the inbebitants are almost exclusively agriculturists. It 
js situated upon a branch of the Western Jumnd Canal, to which it 
gives its name, 19 miles from Rohtak. This village pays the largest 
revenue in the district, and the realisations from 1t om account of 
cesses, water rates, and land revenue do not fall far short of Rs, 25,000, 
The population, as ascertained at the eaumerations of 1868 
Te 7e% and 1881, is shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the population 
by religion and the number of 
occupied houses areshownin Table 
_ | No. XLIIL Details of sex will be 
found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1861. 
Head-quarters of taiel and a municipal town, situated on 


the Robtak branch of the Western Jumua Canal, 20 miles north of 

































Gohdsa Town, 
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Chapter VI. Rohtak, latitude 21° 8’ longitude 70° 45’; it contains a popula- 
Towns and Muni: t!0" of 7,444 souls. The town of Gohana was once the site of a 
" gipalities, | fort belonging to Pirthi Raja, and was called Darydpdr after one 
Gohinn Town, Of hia chiefs, This fort was destroyed by the Ghor invader 
Shahab-ud-din, and the place was afterwards oceupied by Taga 
Brahmins. The tank of Rohtds with its natural spring made it a 
desirable one, and two Chauhdn Rajpits, Tej Singh and Futteh 
Singh, who had settled at Rana Khéri, cast eyes of longing upon 
it. They, therefore, conspired with two traders of Butana, and 
with their aid exterminated the Brahmina at a feast, all 
except one woman who was absent at the time, She laid 
her complaint against them before the Delhi King, who sent 
a body of Pathans to arrest the murderers. These, however, 
were corrupted by a gift of land from the Rajputs, and settling 
there, formed the Afghdn estates which lie east of the canal. 
But a second force despatched from Delhi captured the perpetrators 
of the deed, and carried them before the King. One of the Rajpits 
consented to turn Muhammadan, and became the ancestor of the 
Gohina Chandhris; the other refused, and was killed. One of the 
traders managed to substitute for himself his family priest, and sur- 
vived to become the forbear of the Gohina danias ; the second turn- 
ed fakir after his conversion, and died a recluse. About 100 yeara 
ago, the miscellaneous owners of the estate, who are Malis, Khatis, 
Shekhs, Telis, and Kassibs, were taken iu to help to pay the revenue; 
but the three main divisions of the estate are the pattis of the Rajputs, 
Mahdjans, and Afghdns, named after the three original tribes 
of settlers. 

Apart from its position as head-quarters of the tahsil, the town 
is of no importance, political or mercantile. Its trade ia confined to 
i petty retail business in a small ddcar, A yearly fair is held at the 
tomb of Shah Zainldin Muhammad, a holy man, who accompanied 
the conqueror of Pirthi Raja to India, There are two temples in 
honour of the Jain Arhat Parasnath, at which» yearly festrvs 
takes place in the month of Bhidon, The public buildings are the 
tahsil, n police station, o dispensary, sarai, committee-room, 
municipal police barrack, post office, and school. The municipal 
committee consists of |17 members. Tha income of the Municipality, 
for the last few yeara, is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived 
from octroi tax. Seen from the Khandrdi high-lands, with the large 
tank above it, and the Hindi temple on its highest spot, backed 
by the dark foliage of froit gardens, Goldna forms one of the pretti- 
est views in the district. A fine avenue of trees leads from the 
town to the fahsil. , 

PS rt _— — The popnilation, 

| Sisaite of Konmerstion.| Year of Censae|Perons,| Moles | Females.| gq gacertained at 

igor ——|——— the enumerations 

of 1863, 1875, and 

1881, is ‘shown 
in the margin. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the Chapter VI 
| enumerations of 1868 and 1575 were»... oq Muni- 
taken. The details inthe margin give  cipalities. 
the population of suburbs, The figures 
for the population within Municipal limits, 
according to the Census of 1868, are taken 
from the published tables of the Census 
—_ | of 1875; but it was noted at the time 
hat their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would appear, 
from information supplied by the Deputy Commissioner, that between 
1868 and 1875, Waozirpira was included in, and Garhi Khatikan 
excluded from, Municipal limits. The constitution of the population 
by religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
o. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census 
Report of 1881, | 
Baréda is a large and flourishing agricultural village in the Bardda Town. 
Gohana faheil, situated upon the Bitana branch of the Western 
Jumnd Canal, 17 miles from Rohtak. 
The population, as ascertain at the enumerations of 1565 
and 1881, is shown in the margin. | 
: =F The constitution of the popu- 
Year of Census) Persons. | Males. lation by religion and _ the 
| number of occupied houses are 














[ist ot a | nes shown in Table No, XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in 


fable XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
An agricultural village in the Gohana ¢ahstl, situated 27 mileg Mundlina town. 
pm Rohtak, on the Gohana-Panipat road, and six miles from the 
ormer place. It contains a school and a post office. The popu- 
= = | lation, as ascertained at the 
fear of Ceorus.| Pervons. | Msles | Females.) onymerations of 1868 and 1881, 
| is shown in the margin, The con- 





1 cao | sure | sas stitution of the population by 


L a wet pa , - religion, and the number of 
Oenpied houses, are shown in Table No. XLIIT. Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
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